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A Giant Who Works For You 


Ford River Rouge Blast Furnaces 


There is a giant who works tirelessly to 
lighten the labor on the American farm, 
to make the farm more productive, and 
farming more profitable. 


He is personified by the vast resources of 
the Ford organization, whose herculean 
labors are directed primarily toward 
lowering the cost and increasing the 
efficiency of Ford Cars, Ford Trucks, 
and the Fordson Tractor. 


The larger this giant has grown the 
lower the prices of Ford products have 
fallen, and the more valuable they 
have become from the investment stand- 


point as farm equipment. 


To the farmer this has meant lower and 
lower farm costs, better arrangement of 
farming activities, more money crops, all 
with less effort and therefore with greater 
net profit—proof enough that it is to his 
interest to standardize on Ford equipment. 


C= 
CARS - TRUCKS: TRACTORS 


Ask Any Ford Dealer 








produce twelve hundred tons of 


molten iron a day. 
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WHAT IS AN IOWA FARM WORTH? 


Finding Values of Individual Farms in Relation to the State Average 


idea of what Iowa farm land 


N O ONE has any very exact 


By H. A. Wallace 


figured at about $127 per acre. 
Now, the buildings on this 160- 





is really worth today. Men 
who are equally competent have 
very widely different ideas. It is 
quite possible, however, to say that 
if a certain farm has a productive 
value of $100 an acre, then another 
farm has a productive value of 
' $150 an aere! 

In Map I herewith, the average 
acre of farm land in Iowa is put 
at 100 and the value of land in 
each county is expressed as a per- 
centage of the state. The values 
from which the percentages were 
caleulated were those of the census 
of 1920. It will be noted that 
Sioux county, which is the high 
county of the state, is 157, or 57 
per cent above the average of the 
state, whereas Allamakee county, 
the low county, is 44, or 56 per 





lem of value, of course. 
erage ought to be ten dollars or one hundred dollars an acre. 
the formula does show about how much more land in one section 
is really worth than land in another. 
in comparative land values that will be of great interest to anyone 
who is in any way concerned about prices of Iowa farms. 


How can we find out, in a scientific and accurate way, whether 
one farm is worth more or less than another, and how much? This 
is the problem that Mr. Wallace has been studying. He presents 
in this article the formula he has worked out to supply the answer. 


His investigations have proved that the big factors in deter- 
mining land value are the ten-year average yield of corn per acre 
and the percentage of farm land in corn and small grain. By 
checking data on these points from a particular farm with the 
state average, it is possible to learn just what the value of the farm 
is'in relation to the average value for the farms of the state. 

This determination of relationship doesn’t settle the entire prob- 
We can still argue whether the state av- 


The article presents a study 


acre farm are about the average— 
a house which is worth $2,000, a 
barn worth $1,500. and hog house, 
corn crib and chicken house worth 
around $500, or a total value of 
$4.000, or $25 an acre. We there- 
fore figure our farm at $152 an 
acre. This does not take into ac- 
count special factors, such as the 
proximity to good roads, town or 
sehool. 

Only about 15,000 of the 200,000 
farms of Iowa are adjoining grav- 
eled or paved roads. About 17,500 
farms are adjoining primary roads 
which have not been graveled. 
The average farm of the state is 
three or four miles away from a 
primary or gravcled road. If our 
particular farm is on a graveled 
or a primary road we should add 
$20 per acre. 


But 








cent below the average of the 
state. 

Go over the map county by county and see 
if you ean think of any reason why some of 
the counties of Iowa should be worth so much 
more than the state average, whereas the other 
counties are worth less. 


What Causes the Difference in Value? 


I have spent several hundred hours of time 
in the study of this problem. Did the per- 
centage of foreign-born farmers have an ef- 
fect? What about the percentage of popu- 
lation in the cities? What about the number 
of dairy cows, brood sows, and other livestock. 
in each county per 1,000 acres of land? More 
than thirty different factors I have studied 
by the method known as correlation coefficients. 
After it was all done, the two outstanding 
factors which overshadowed all other factors 
put together were: 

1. Ten-year average yield of corn per acre, 
and, 

2. The percentage of farm land in corn and 
small grain. 

In Map II (on the following page), the upper 
figure in each county is the ten- 


county land a value 42 per cent more than 
the state average. Our formula applied to 
Allamakee county indicates ‘iat the land in 
that county is worth 55 per cent of the state 
average, as contrasted with 44 per cent of the 
state average for the census. .Try for your- 
self a number of the counties of the state 
and see how the prediction formula works. 

Now, suppose you want to ascertain the 
value of some particular farm in terms of the 
average for the state. Of this farm, about 
40 per cent is put into corn and small grain, 
one year with another, and the yield of corn 
per acre is about 45- bushels. Using our for- 
mula, we conelude that this land has a value 
which is 97.7 per cent of the state average. 
But just what does this mean in dollars per 
acre? If we assume that Iowa land generally 
is worth 35 per cent less than the peak or 
30 per cent above the pre-war average, we 
ean figure that a price of $130 per acre is 
about the average for Iowa farm land alone, 
without buildings. 

This particular farm, therefore, would be 


In a southern Minnesota inves- 
tigation they found that being on a state road 
increased land value by $22 per acre. We 
have now arrived at a value of $172 per acre 
for our farm, of which $127 is productive value 
of the land, $25 value of improvements, and 
$20 good roads. 


Other Items Entering Into Value 


Now there may be still other items_ which 
should enter into a determination of value. 
If the farm is located more than five miles 
away from a shipping point, something should 
be’ subtracted. If it is in a good neighborhood 
with an active church and a high percentage 
of publie-spirited land owners, something— 
$10 or $15 an acre—should be added. 

Mary of these intangible factors, however, 
exist chiefly as sales arguments in the minds 
of the real estate salesman who has in mind 
the peculiarities of some particular prospect. 
Consolidated schools, for example, may actu- 
ally redue¢ land values. Unduly high taxes 
are becoming more and more a factor that is 
making for lower land values. Of course. a 

man with five children of school 





year average yield of corn per acre 


and the lower figure is the per- 
centage of the farm land which is 
in corn and small grain. Now, 
suppose you want to find what 
percentage of the state average the 
land of any county is worth. First 
multiply the corn yield figure by 
2.00 and then the figure represent- 
ing percentage of land in corn and 
small grain by 2.16, and then sub- 
tract 78.70. 
For example, Story county, as 
will be noted from Map II, has a 
ten-year average acre corn yield of 
42 bushels, and 62 per cent of her 
farm land is in corn or small grain. 
Following the formula: 2.00 times 
42 is 84.00, and 2.16 times 62 is 
133.92. Add, and then subtract 
78.70, and we get 139.22. In even 
numbers, our predicting formula 
Says that Story county farm land 
is worth 39 per cent more than 
the average of the state. Actually, 
it will be noted by referring to Map 
I-that the 1920 census gave Story 
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MAP I—Value of farm land per acre (without improvements) in Iowa 


counties, in percentage of the state average. ° For 


county farm land is only 44 per cent as valuable as ordinary Iowa farm land, 
whereas Sioux county farm land is worth 57 per cent more than average. 


Figures are based on 1920 census. 


instance, 
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age may not complain about a tax 
of $3.50 an acre to support a con- 
solidated school. In the eyes of 
many men, however, a tax of this 
sort is just like taking $30 an acre 
off the value of the farm. Some 
farms adjoin large towns and have 
a real estate or speculative value 
altogether apart from their farm 
value. 

There is much discussion as to 
the effect of a large foreign settle- 
ment on land values. In some eases 
it seems that the foreigners buy 
the natives out at rather low prices 
but in other cases they seem to 
pay decidedly high prices. With 
certain men, considerations of this 
sort have real weight, but on the 
average these social factors are not 
reflected a great deal in the farm 
land market as we know it today. 
The outstanding forces making 

‘one farm more valuable than an- 
other are the average acre yield 
of corn and the percentage of the 
land which can be put into corn 
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and small grain for one year after another 


withont an impairment of that yield. 
If dairying must be practiced or 


tion belongs to the dairy cow rather than to in- 
herent qualities bought and sold with the land. 
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The state of Iowa is still to a consider- 
able extent in the pioneer stage. 
we may expect comparative land 





‘if large quantities of fertilizers 





must be purchased to maintain the 
vield of the farm, then the land 
is not worth as much as our pre 
dicting formula would indicate. 
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For example, we would expect 
Bremer county land—which is the 
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outstarding dairy county of the 
state—to be worth 86 per cent as 
































values to depend not only on the 
productive factors as sketched in 
this artiele, but also on the social 
factors. Men who are _ seriously 
looking for a farm home will think 
more and more about the kind of 
neighbors, the school, the church, 
good roads, and the other things 
which make for satisfactory living 








much as the state average, instead 
of only 68 per cent, as is actually 
the case. As a matter of fact, 
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for themselves, for their wives and 
for their children. However, with 























Bremer. county could not produce "33 "36 [36] 35 “HO ee “el wr “Gl “at 
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one year with another and put 43 
per cent of her land into corn and 





the situation as it stands today, 
we believe that our predicting for- 
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small grain if it were not for the 
manure which is produced by her 
dairy cows. A rather poor soil has 
been made fairly productive by a 
large amount of labor spent con- 
tinuously on the dairy cows. 
Where dairy cows are necessary 
to nraintain the productivity of the 
soil, the land is not as valuable as 
where the productivity was orig- 
inally stored in the soil by Mother 
Nature. That is the reason. why 
the land of the dairy counties of 
lowa is worth less than we would 
expect from its vield of corn and 
the percentage of the land which 
is in corn and small grain. The 
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figure by 2.16 and subtract 78.70. 
39 is 78.00 and 2.16 times 60 is 129.60. 
128.90. The formula indicates Boone county farm land is worth 28.9 per cent 
more than the average for the state, whereas the actual as shown in Map I 


MAP II—Upper figure in each county is ten-year average (1910-19) yield 
of corn per acre, according to lowa Weather and 
figure is percentage of farm land in corn and small, grain, according to 
1920 census. 

To estimate in terms of percentage of the state average the value of 
land per acre in any county, multiply the upper figure by 2.00 and the lower 
In Boone county, for example, 2.00 times 
78.70 


These added minus 


is 25 per cent more. In most cases the formula hits the actual with an 
error of less than 7 per cent. 





Crop Service. 


mula is astonishingly accurate for 
determining how much more or 
less one farm is worth than an- 
other. 

We believe that this general the- 
ory of comparative valuation 
should be of considerable help not 
only to the farmers and the real 
estate men, but also to the federal 
land banks, the insuranee compa- 
nies, the joint stock land banks, 
the state executive council and to 
all others who are interested in fair 
appraisals of farm land on a com- 
parative basis. 

For the benefit of our statistical 
friends, we may say that our pre- 
dieting formula has a multiple 
coefficient of correlation of .91, 
which indicates a very real dezree 
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credit for productivity in this see- 


ef accuracy. 


MAKING A PROFIT ON THE FALL PIG 


Clean Quarters and a Full Ration Necessary for Fall Pig Success 


ity rather than an asset. And if the fall 

pig is kept in damp, dirty quarters and 
forced to compete with older hogs for his share 
of the feed, he is very apt to become a liability. 
However, if the fall pig is givena dry, clean 
pen and plenty to eat, he will gain rapidly and 
will often produce pork as economically as the 
spring pig. 

Swine men should remember that details of 
sanitation and housing affect the fall pig to 
a greater extent than the pig farrowed in the 
spring and fed out on pasture. Under the 
most favorable circumstances the fall-farrowed 
pig will not weigh more than 40 to 50 pounds 
when cold weather comes. From the time of 
the first storms of winter the fall pig must 
have a dry. well-bedded place to sleep. * Bed- 
ding should be changed frequently and the pen 
cleaned and disinfected. Wherever possible, 
the sleeping quarters of the fall pigs ought to 
have exposure to the sun each day. Sunlit hog 
houses are thus well suited to fall pig produe- 
tion. 


Si farmers regard a fall pig as a liabil- 


More Exposure to Diseases and Parasites 

The fall pig runs more risk from diseases and 
parasites than does his spring brother that is 
grown _on good, clean pasture which does not 
“harbor germs and worms. Fall pigs are weaned 
at the time of year when the cholera risk is 
at the maximum. Fall pigs make their growth 
and are fitted for market during the season 
when such parasites as round worms and lice 
are prevalent and active. Prevention measures, 
which include cleaning and disinfecting pens 
and houses, are best, but in addition, the pigs 
should be carefully watched for signs of worms 
and should be given a good worm capsule when 
worms are suspected. Lice can be combated by 
applying crude oil to the pigs and to their 
quarters. 

Dampness and drafts are enemies of the fall 
pig. Crowding too many pigs into a small pen 
is also a bad thing. Dangers from disease and 
parasite infestation are greater when a large 
number of fall pigs are allowed to huddle to- 
gether in the pens. The most successful raisers 
of fall pigs make it a point to divide their 
fall pigs into groups of not more than twenty 





Clean, comfortable quarters and plenty 
of feed must be supplied the fall pigs if 
they are to grow and gain during the cold 
winter months and finish into marketable 
hogs by April or May. Disinfect the pens, 
change the bedding frequently and divide 
the fall crop into groups of twenty pigs, to 
prevent crowding. Self-feeders of shelled 
corn will secure the most rapid and eco- 
nomical gains on fall pigs. Tankage should 
be fed at the rate of a third of a pound per 
pig per day. Skim-milk, buttermilk and 
chopped alfalfa also are good supplements 
for corn in the fall pig ration. 











to twenty-five pigs, arranging pens and feeding 
equipment accordingly. 

After comfort and cleanliness, the third es- 
sential for the profitable management of fall 
pigs is a full trough. Fall pigs may be easily 
stunted thru insufficient feed. In the case 
of pigs intended for market, it is practically 
always advisable to push them for maximum 
gains, getting them on a full corn ration soon 
after weaning. While fall pigs require more 
corn to make their gains, this is largely offset 
by the fact that fall pigs are fattened very 
largely on new corn ,while spring pigs use a 
considerable amount of high-priced old corn. 

The finishing of fall pigs can De most quickly 
and economically accomplished by the self-feed- 
er route. The aim with fall pigs is to secure 
maximum gains thruout the winter months, so 
that the pigs ean be turned off in April. The 
self-feeder not only produces the most rapid 
gains, but also cuts down the labor of handling 
the pigs. As an average of seventeen trials in 
dry lot feeding at five different experiment sta- 
tions, summarized by Henry and Morrison, 
self-fed pigs gained 1.58 pounds daily, while 
hand-fed pigs made 1.42 pounds of gain daily. 
The self-fed pigs ate slightly more corn, requir- 
ing three pounds more for each 100 pounds of 
gain. Their supplement consumption, how- 
ever, amounted to twelve pounds less on each 
100 pounds of pork than for the hand-fed pigs, 
a saving which, combined with the greater gains 


that were made by the self-fed pigs, made them | 


considerably the cheaper. 

Farmers should keep in mind the fact that 
a greater amount of bone and muscle produc- 
ing feeds must be fed to fall pigs than to spring 
pigs. Spring pigs which are fed on pasture 
get considerable of their protein and mineral 
requirements from the pasture, especially if it 
happen. to be clover, alfalfa or rape, From 
weaning time on, the fall pigs have no chance 
to use pasture, and they must therefore have 
enough tankage*or skim-milk to balanee their 
corn. 

Unless there is a good supply of skim-milk, 
or buttermilk available for the fall pigs, tank- 
age should be used as the, corn supplement. 
Fall pigs need abont a third of a pound of 
tankage per head per day. This may be self- 
fed or hand-fed as a slop. When tankage is 
self-fed, the pigs sometimes eat more than they 
require. Usually, however, they will not waste 
much of it. In some Illinois experiments with 
fall pigs, the pigs that were self-fed corn and 
tankage ate five pounds less of the tankage for 
every hundred pounds of pork than did the 
pigs that were hand-fed corn and _ tankage. 
The feeder can try self-feeding the tankage, 
and if the pigs eat more than they need, he can 
change to the hand-fed allowance. 


Alfalfa as a Supplement to the Corn 


When a supply of clean, bright alfalfa hay 
is at hand, it may be used to help supplement 
the corn. Morrison, at the Wisconsin experi- 
ment station, got good results by self-feeding 
corn supplemented by a mixture of two parts 
of tankage, one part of oil meal and one part of 
chopped alfalfa. 

Feeders should keep in mind that because 
of vitamin differences, yellow corn is likely 
to give better results than white corn, when 
fed to fall pigs in the dry lot. The superiority 
of vellow corn over white corn for winter feed- 
ing has been shown at the Wisconsin and other 
stations. Other feeding essentials to observe 
are the allowance of plenty of clean water, 
with the chill taken off in the coldest weather, 
and the feeding of a mineral mixture, such 
as one composed of equal parts of salt, lime- 
stone and bone meal. 


Eventually 
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“FORTY YEARS OF FAKING” 


in itself. That’s just what Pete Dexter, 

faker de luxe, discovered soon after he 
joined a troup of medicine show grafters. By 
staying one jump ahead of cops, Pete never 
worried, altho the one jump caused him a lot of 
quick moving at various stages in his travels. 

From a eanvasser who had no thoughts of 
playing fair with his customers, Pete tackled 
the stock selling game at various times. He 
wasn’t very lucky till he happened onto a land 
selling scheme in Texas, and then he made a 
killing. 

He thought he knew enough about promot- 
ing a company of his own to start a railroad 
that would run where others would not. He 
did a good job of promoting, but failed to 
reckon with people who wanted a show for their 
money; and last week he told how he almost 
landed in jail because some folks became curi- 
ous. But by handing over hts profits to at- 
torneys and bondsmen, Pete managed to slip 
thru the net, and, altho the railroad went up 
in smoke, Pete was left to pursue his game of 
getting dollars. However, his brush 
with the long arm of the law has 
made him cautious, and so he be- 
lieves it pays to gain fame by a 
slower process. This week he gives 
us further facts of his life chase 
after easy money. 


'T iin its say the wise ones, is an education 





So I moved to New York, where 
I could hide for a while, as several 
of the stockholders in our railroad 
had promised me a first-class beat- 
ing if they ever caught me, and 
from the looks of some of them, I 
suspect they could have carried out 
their threats. 

One day I admired a pretty white 
stone my landlady was wearing on 
a small chain. She said I ought to 
have one—it was.a lucky stone. 
When I inquired where she got it, 
she produced an old booklet which 
described in detail how a.famous 
explorer had found some stones in 
India. These stones were used by 
the natives to ward off all evil, and 
whenever a person carried one in 
their pocket, they had good health 
and good fortune. 

Altho the booklet had been print- 
ed many years ago, it stood up till 
I had copied out the wording. I 
changed the names a little and de- 
cided that this was something every 
one wanted. A small print shop 
came to my aid again. More books 
were printed, and the marvels of 
the East Indian Lucky Stones were 
set forth. In order to make these 
things sound good, I put a lot of 
nnusual testimonials at the bottom of the pages, 
which I wrote myself. I told of how many had 
these stones set in rings and others had them 
made up into watch-charms. 

Not only were the stones carriers of wondrous 
magic, but they were really valuable as gems. 
I further described them—how they were got- 
ten and how the importers had arranged with a 
Bombay dealer to furnish a supply of them. 

These stones were sold at the small price of 
one dollar each or three for two dollars. The 
usual literature with order blanks was sent 
out and a nearby Stream furnished a goodly 
supply of stones. I never knew how many 
people believed in such charms and long after 
I had stopped filling orders, letters would come 
addressed to me, asking for the stones. That 
deal kept me in spending money one winter, 
and I have often thought I missed a good busi- 
ness opportunity by not sticking to it regularly. 
But I ran out of booklets, and didn’t want to 
spend time waiting for a reprint. 

Having a little time and some money, I de- 
cided that a trip to Europe would be good for 


The Memoirs of a Grafter 


By Himself 


me, as I needed a rest, and my experience with 
the law was such that I didn’t want to take 
any chances. 

The old saying that ‘‘birds of a feather flock 
together’’ holds good as far as I am concerned. 
I got back from my European tour pretty hard 
up, but on the boat coming back I met another 
fellow who was interested in promotion work. 
He had an office in New York, and wanted me 
to work for him. As I said before, being broke 
is no joke, so I hired out at a faney price. 
Harrison T. Henry was the fellow’s name I was 
working for, and we dealt in stocks. Henry 
dealt in all kinds of stocks, but catered to the 
smaller trade; that is, we would get a line on 
people who had a little money to invest and 
who did not know much about stocks. Not know- 
ing much, it was easy for us to sell them most 
anything. 

Frequently we would find people that had a 
few shares of good securities that had been left 
them by a departed relative. Of course, they 
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I Opened the Liberty Produce Company 


wanted to make a killing, and were always look- 
ing for a chance, and the Harrison T. Henry 
Company was out to give them that chance. 

We had a list of people we had gathered who 
had such investments, and my job was to call 
them on the phone. The line we used was as 
follows: 

“Is this Mrs. Smith?’’? I would ask when 
the phone was answered, and of course it was, 
and I would proceed to tell her who I was and 
lay emphasis on the name of the firm. 

‘*T believe you are the owner of five hundred 
shares of Nutty Chips, the new breakfast food,”’ 
I would say. 

‘‘No, there’s some mistake,’ 
Smith. : 

‘‘T beg your pardon,’’ I would say. ‘‘I was 
going to give you some good news.’’ 

‘“What is it?’’ was the question that invari- 
ably followed, and all I had to tell her was that 
‘‘Nutty Chips’’ had started to soar in value and 
that fortunes would probably be made in that 
stock in a week or so. Naturally, in a short time 
the victim would follow this tip and call at our 


? 


replies Mrs. 








office and it didn’t take long to get her to trade 
in her good stocks for shares in the company 
that was soaring in value. Frequently, money 
came in, too, and we were going fine till one 
irate woman found out she had been stung. Of 
course Henry was arrested, but I had taken my 
departure and gone west. At least my earnings 
gave me a start, and I decided to try a better 
field. 

While I was working in New York, I met a 
fellow who had a soft game. He didn’t get a 
lot at onee, but it came easy. IT had the litera- 
ture, and so I opened an office in St. Paul and 
turned my attention to the fortune telling 
game, or astrology. I had a lot of literature 
printed that looked as if it was typewritten, 
and started a lot of ads in some of the various 
weekly papers thruout the country. The ads 
read about as follows: 

**Can you stand the truth? Let me tell your 
fortune free. Somewhere in your past, present 
or future you have had some startling experi- 
ences which if taken at the right time might be 
a fortune to you. Astrology, the oldest of sei- 
ences, will help you in your busi- 
ness. Write your name, date of 
birth, and enclose ten cents in 
stamps for a confidential reply.”’ 

It wasn’t long till a lot of people 
began to send in the dimes. I there- 
fore sent them a chart that looked 
very mystical and which had a lot 
of the signs of the zodiae on it. On 
the back they would find a lot of 
stuff that would arouse their euri- 
osity, and toward the end a chance 
to get real stuff on their future was 
offered for the price of two dollars. 

Needless to say, I got a lot of 
money on this scheme. All I had to 
do was to keep it going out, and the 
way folks bit was good. It was 
while I was working this scheme 
that a fellow named Reilly, whom 
I had known in California in the 
gold mining stock deal, met me. 

He had the lists of all the stoek- 
holders in the old Cripple Creek 
company, and when I told him what 
I was doing, he made this sugges- 
tion. He was to go to Denver and 
wait till I had sent out circulars to 
his mailing list. I was to be the 
astrologer, and was to say some- 
thing like this: 

‘‘The stars which control your 
destiny show that you have made 
investments in the past which so 
far have proved unprofitable. How- 
ever, I find that these same stars 
have good tidings for you, and if 
you will send a dollar the informa- 
tion will be sent.’’ The people who 
answered, and a lot of them did, 
were advised that their investments would start 
to pay very soon, and they had better look 
them up. Of course a lot of other stuff was 
put in, but they saw that investment stuff first. 

It was then that Reilly, of the Cripple Creek 
company, started to work. He would send out 
a pamphlet telling the stockholders of the re- 
cent success of some of the old holdings of the 
Cripple Creek company, and that by the use of 
modern machinery, which was to be installed at 
once, their former investment was going to pay 
out big. It was necessary, of course, that more 
money be had, and.if each stockholder would 
send in five dollars for each share he held, the 
new company, under Reilly’s direction, would 
soon be the talk of the age. 

Say, when the holder of that stock thought of 
what the fortune-teller had just written him re- 
cently, he wasted no time in sending his cheek 
to Reilly. In two months we cleaned up $25,000, 
as there had been about 10,000 shares of Cripple 
Creek stock out at the time. 

We probably would have gotten more, too, 
but a postal inspector (Continued on page 14) 
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A BROKEN REED 
WE FIND that many farmers, especially 


farm leaders, are saying that everything 





will be well again with the farmer as soon as 
Europe gets back on her feet. They point to 
the fact that Europe has taken such tremen- 
dous quantities of wheat and pork during the 
past three years as a good sign. 

We hate to destroy any hope of better times, 


no matter how nebulous it may be. We are 


firmly convinced, however, that the European 
demand will never again be much of a factor 
in the market for American farm products. By 
the time that Europe recovers sufficiently so 
that she can pay us cost of production for our 
surplus wheat and hogs, the population of the 
United States will have grown sufficiently so 
that we can consume our surplus right here at 
home. Our population is increasing steadily 
at the rate of more than a million a year, and 
at this rate it will only take about fifteen years 
to reach the point where American produced 
food is consumed almost entirely by American 
mouths. 

Before the war Europe could easily buy our 
surplus wheat and pork with the several hun- 
dred million dollars in interest which we owed 
her every year. Today Europe owes us sev- 
eral hundred million dollars interest every 
year. She has been giving us for our wheat and 
pork during the past three years, paper and 
gold, things of which we already had a surplus. 
It seems to be impossible to work out any sat- 
isfactory trading basis with Europe so that she 
ean take care of our surplus wheat and pork at 
a price representing cost of production. 

One of the first steps, therefore, in discov- 
ering a cure for low wheat and hog prices is 
to put away the idea that readjustment in Eu- 
rope is going to have much to do with pulling 
us out of our present hole. The European mar- 
ket will never again mean to the American 
farmer what it did before the war. The only 
effective way by which we can use the Euro- 
pean market for American farm products dur- 
ing the next ten years is by means of an agri- 
cultural export corporation of the type which 
ean sell our surplus at one price abroad while 
at the same time a much higher price is being 
charged the American consumers at home, a 
price equal to, but not above, the general price 
level of all commodities. 





WALLACES’ FARMER IN 1924 


E HAVE been getting lately a number of 

those letters that warm the cockles of an 
editor’s heart—letters that say: ‘‘Thanks for 
the paper you have been giving us’’; or, ‘‘ For- 
ty Years of Faking is great’’; or, ‘‘I like your 
stand on the export corporation; stay by it’’; 
or, ‘‘I read every page of the Christmas issue. 
It’s a dandy from cover to cover.’’ 

These are the words that editors live by. Sal- 
aries are needed for grocery bills and for 
clothes and such details, but it is the approval 
of readers that feeds our spirits. We are glad 
that you—some of you any way—like the pa- 
per. We have tried hard to give you each week 
a magazine that would be informing and enter- 
taining and stimulating. The fact that you 
think we have sueceeded, in part at least, gives 
us new vigor for the new year. 

In planning the year’s program for Wal- 
laces’ Farmer -we figure that there are four 
‘months when the farmer has more time for 
reading than he has at any other time. So 
while we try to put out a first-class paper all 
the year, we make a special effort during the 
months of December, January, February and 
March. The December program seems to have 
met with approval. It is a pleasure to say that 
it only represents a fairly small part of the ex- 
tra good issues we have scheduled for this 
winter. 

‘Forty Years of Faking,’’ which is being 
read with so much interest, will continue thru 
January and part of February. The tax arti- 
cles, the second of which appears in this issue, 
will continue. The new serial story, of course, 
will be run thru the winter months and will be 
sueceeded by another as soon as it closes. 

The other standbys of the paper will, of 
course, continue, as will some of the new stand- 
bys we have just acquired. It is, perhaps, su- 
perfluous to refer to the editorial pages, the 
market page, the articles on production and 
marketing, the reports on the state legislature 
and on congress, the news about farm organiza- 
tions, and the Service Bureau. You expect 
these features as a matter of course, and you 
will get them. The Boys’ and Girls’ Section 
will go on. So will the enlarged Hearts and 
Hlomes Department and those newer features, 
‘‘The Story of the Bible’’ and the General 
News page. Our old friend Joshaway will con- 
tinue to joke with you every Friday and to 
tempt your cupidity by offering prizes for ti- 
tles for absurd pictures. 

It is the new features, however, to which we 
particularly want to call your attention just 
now. The one we like best is ‘‘When the Mid- 
dle West Was Young,’’ a series of articles on 
frontier days in Iowa and neighboring states. 
There was real_ adventure in those days, as any 
old-timer will tell you if you ask him. These 
articles, some of them by men who themselves 
participated in the events described, will start 
early in February and,run for several months. 

A series that starts January 18 will be of 
particular interest to livestock men. It deals 
with co-operative shipping and embodies the 
results of record keeping by scores of associa- 
tions, and of investigations of different mar- 
keting problems by the marketing men at the 
Iowa Agricultural College. Professors 8. H. 
Thompson and C. W. Hammans, who have 
earned an enviable reputation for themselves 
by their aid to co-operative shipping in Iowa, 
are the authors of these articles. 

A little later there will be another series, this 
one dealing with legal troubles that the farmer 
can well look out for. This series will be worth 
money to our readers. The law is usually rep- 
resented as a blindfolded lady of regal bearing, 
but anybody who mixes in court actions will 
tell you that it has more real resemblance to 
a buzz saw: Don’t monkey with the machin- 
ery unless you know how it works. 









Do you remember the anti-horse thief asso- 


ciations that cleaned up the bandits of pioneer — 


days? Did it ever occur to you that some plan 
like this might be used to cheek some of our 
present day motor truck bandits? Along in 
February we are starting a series that tells 
about the early work of the anti-horse thief as- 
sociations, takes up the present activities of the 
associations, and also discusses the work of 
other protective associations that are making 
efforts along the same line. 

There are two or three other special series 
that are lining up in shape for later months; 
but this is enough right now to give you an idea 
of what is coming. You are going to like Wal- 
laces’ Farmer in 1924, we think, even better 
than you have liked it in previous years. 





WARM DECEMBERS 


DEC EMBER of 1923 was one of the warm- 

est of the past forty years. Over the 
greater part of the corn belt the average tem- 
perature was above freezing most of the time 
and fall plowing was possible until Christmas. 
December of 1889 seems to be the only Decem- 
her of the past forty years which was decidedly 
warmer. 

Does warm December weather mean a warm 
January and’ February? According to the ree- 
ords of the past forty years the eleven warm 
Decembers have been followed by seven Janu- 
aries. warmer than average and the other four 
were only slightly colder than ‘average. It: 
seems that the tendency is for Januaries fol- 
lowing warm’ Decembers to be about four de- 
grees above normal. In like manner the Feb- 
ruaries following warm Decembers tend to be 
two degrees warmer than normal. 

December of 1894 seems to be the only unus- 
ually warm December which was followed by a 
really cold January and February. 

In weather there are exceptions to all rules 
but there is unquestionably a tendeney for 
warm weather early in the winter to continue, 
tho to a much less extent, later in the winter. 

If the entire winter is unusually warm it 
seems that the corn belt usually has a good crop 
the year following. 





LOOK OUT FOR FOREIGN GROWN RED 
CLOVER SEED 


TEARLY a million pounds of red clover seed 
recently arrived at New York from France, 
Italy and Germany. Most of this is practically 
worthless for seeding under corn belt condi- 
tions. Any of our readers who buy red clover 
from a seed company should ask for a guaran- 
tee that the seed is not of foreign origin. Most 
of the French and Italian red clover is too 
tender to survive satisfactorily even our mild- 
est winters. 





TAX REDUCTION 


HE federal tax paid by the average farmer 

is insignificant compared with his total 
fax bill. The heavy tax is local, township and 
county, altho the state tax is growing. The 
federal taxes have been growing less for two 
years, and President Coolidge and Secretary 
Mellon have entered a determined campaign 
to reduce them still further. If states and 
counties would follow the example of the fed- 
eral government we would get some relief. 





A CORRECTION 


N THE report of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation convention in the issue of Decem- 
ber 21, it was stated that the executive commit- 
tee of the A. F. B. F. had not held a meeting 
for six months previous to the convention, 
This was incorrect. A meeting was held Sep- 


tember 22. Nine of the twelve members of the ‘, 


committee were present. 
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SITTING PRETTY 


A CITY friend who keeps ‘in close tho not 
always sympathetic touch with farm af- 
fairs, recently said :, % 

‘*You are talking altogether too much about 
hard times among the farmers. There are still 
a lot.of men in-the corn belt who own farms 
free from any mortgage, who can get along 
fairly well even tho corn should go as low as 40 
cents a bushel, and hogs should continue to sell 
for less than $7 a hundred at Chicago. I per- 
sonally know of men on farms of this sort who 
are getting ahead in the world. Probably one- 
fourth of the farmers of the corn belt are ‘sit- 
ting pretty,’ and that is more than you can say 
about one-fourth of the business men in the 
small towns and cities.”’ 

At the time of the 1920, census, 21 per cent 
of the Iowa farmers and 27 per cent of the Ili- 
nois farmers held their farms free of mortgage. 
Since 1920 there has undoubtedly been a con- 
siderable increase in mortgage indebtedness, 
but it is still fair to say that one-fifth of the 
farmers of the corn belt are working their own 
farms free of mortgage and are not seriously 
hampered by heavy indebtedness of any sort. 
True it is that these men, men who wisely re- 
fused the lure of speculation during the boom 
times, are in much better position than farmers 
generally. it is fairly easy for them to make 
enough money to pay the taxes and have enough 
left over so that they can save a little, even 
with farm products at present prices. How- 
ever, they are not ‘‘sitting as pretty’’ as our 
city friend thinks. Most of these men who own 
land free of mortgage are past 45 years of age. 
By long years of frugality, they were able to 
pay for a farm without any mortgage. By 
their long years of denial they have earned the 
equivalent of $20,000 or more which they have 
invested in their farm. They are really enti- 
tled to a return of 5 per cent annually’on this 
$20,000 or more which they have saved, and so 
invested. And now with farm products selling 
as they are at present, these men well along in 
years find that they have to hire far more la- 
bor than they once did, and that after they have 
paid all their labor and taxes, that they are 
receiving barely farm hand wages for their own 
labor plus a scant 1 or 2 per cent on the money 
which they have invested in land. 

Of course these older farmers who own farms 
free of mortgage will be able to hold on indefi- 
nitely even tho prices go somewhat lower than 
they now are. Just the same, it will hardly do 
to say that even these men are ‘‘sitting pretty.”’ 
Many of them are, in fact, men who had retired 
to town after thirty or forty vears of hard la- 
bor only to find that by the force of circum- 
stances, they were compelled to go to work 
farming again. When the age of these men is 
taken into account, they are not so tremen- 
dously better off than the young tenants. The 
man with the heaviest burden of all is the 
middle-aged farmer who finds it practically 
impossible to meet year by year, the interest on 
his heavy mortgages as well as his taxes. Com- 
pared with him, the elderly farmer with a farm 
free from mortgage is unquestionably ‘‘sitting 
pretty.”’ 





REPORT ON THE KRUG, BLACK AND 
McCULLOCH CORN 

WE HAVE received reports from over a 

hundred people to whom we sent out 
the Krug, Black and McCulloch corn last 
spring. In a number of cases the home corn 
outyielded the corn which we sent out, but on 
the average the Krug, Black and McCulloch 
corn had a distinct lead in the central part of 
the corn belt. The thirty-three people who re- 
ported on Krug corn from southern and cen- 
tral lowa and from central Illineis reported an 
average lead of five bushels per acre for the 
Krug corn over their home corn. The one out- 
standing exception was John A. Dehner. of 
Burlington, Iowa, whose home corn yielded at 


the rate of about ninety bushels per acre on the 
same land where the Krug corn was yielding 
only sixty bushels. We want to find out a lot 
more about the Dehner corn because if the two 
sorts were given a fair test side by side, and 
the Dehner corn is superior to the Krug, all 
the farmers of the corn belt will want to know 
about it. 

The thirty people who tried out Black corn 
in southern and central Iowa and in central 
Illinois, obtained on the average a yield of two 
bushels more per acre than with their home 
corn. The one outstanding exception was A. 
A. Kietzke, of Mitchellville, lowa, who obtained 
a yield of about sixty bushels per acre with 
the Blaek corn and about ninety bushels per 
ecre with his home corn. Ruth Clauson, of De- 
loit, Iowa, also obtained considerably better 
results with the home corn than with the Black 
corn. 

The twelve people who tried out the MeCul- 
loch corn in the central part of the corn belt 
obtained average yields of two bushels per acre 
better than with the home corn. The outstand- 
ing exception in this case is Royee W. Hays, of 
Maleom, Lowa, whose home corn outyielded the 
MeCulloch corn nearly twenty bushels per acre. 

In north central Iowa the Krug corn seemed 
to have no advantage in vielding over the home 
corn and was under the disadvantage of being 
about five days later. In the northern two 
tiers of Iowa counties the Krug corn outyielded 
the home corn slightly, but was nearly two 
weeks later. The Black corn seems to have 
about the same maturity as the Krug, but for 
some reason made a slightly better record in 
north central and northern Iowa, outyielding 
the home sorts by four bushels in north central 
fowa and by eight bushels in extreme northern 
Iowa. Of course, in a number of cases the frost 
caught both the Krug and the, Black corn very 
severely in the northern part of the corn belt. 

South of the Iowa line in Missouri, southern 
Illinois and Kansas the McCulloch corn seemed 
to give a better account of itself than either 
the Black or the’ Krug, outyielding the home 
sorts by an average of eight bushels per acre. 

‘We are making a special effort to get in 
touch with those people whose home corn was 
markedly superior to the corn which we sent 
out. In ease they live in lowa, we want them 
to try out their corn in the state corn yield con- 
test so that the matter may be verified further. 
Anyone who has a type of corn decidely supe- 
rior to the Krug, Black or MeCulloch corn can 
render a great service to the farmers of the 
central part of the corn belt. So far we do not 
know of any types of corn which have-so thor- 
oly proved their merits under central corn belt 
conditions as the Krug, Black and MeCulloch. 





IS FARM LAND ON THE BARGAIN 
COUNTER? 


S A RESULT of talking with a number of 
real estate men from different sections of 
the state, we have reached the conclusion that 
here and there over the state some real bargains 
in farm iand may be nicked up. In some eases 
it is even possible to buy farms for considerably 
less than they could have been bought for be- 
fore the war. In some sections it seems that 
farm land is still being held for twice the pre- 
war value, but on the average the figure is only 
35 per cent above the pre-war. 

A number of tenants have written in to us 
during the past year asking if it was not time 
for them to buy a farm. Asa rule, we have dis- 
couraged them. Our recent conversation with 
the real estate men, however, leads us to think 
that in many localities farm lands are chang- 
ing hands at far lower values than we had 
deemed possible. It would now seem that any 
hard working tenant farmer with several boys 
in his family, would be amply justified in buy- 
ing any farm which can be bought at 35 per 
cent above pre-war values or less. 

Unless the government takes some action to 
inaugurate a grain export corporation, or the 


” year. 


farmers themselves unite to control their pro- 
duction, we do not anticipate any marked. rise 
in corn belt farm lands for a number of years 
yet. From this standpoint, it may possibly be 
a mistake for the speculative investor to buy at 
the present time. There-are a number of ten- 
ants, however, who may be doing the wise thing 
in picking up some of these farm land bargains. 
An investment of this sort by a tenant may 
mean some genuinely hard work for a good 
many years, but just as surely as our popula- 
tion is increasing by a million mouths a year, 
just so surely will the situation eventually right 
itself, whether it be five years, ten years, or fif- 
teen years from now. And the righting may 
come sooner if the farmers ever awake to what 
is the real nature of their difficulties and the 
kind of aetion which should therefore be taken. 

Any tenant who invests at this time should, if 
possible, get his mortgage on the amortization 
scheme or other long time basis so that there 
is no danger of becoming unduly embarrassed 
by a heavy loan coming due five or ten years 
from now. 





DO TAX EXEMPT BONDS HURT THE 
FARMER? 

WE have never agreed with the officials of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 

and the farm mortgage bankers that the farmer 

had anything to gain from an amendment to 

the constitution doing away with tax exempt 

bonds. 

If it were not for the tax exempt feature of 
the bonds of the federal land banks and the 
joint stock land banks, the farmer today would 
be paying on his mortgage money at least one- 
half per cent and probably one per cent more 
interest. It is the tax exempt feature which 
has enabled the federal farm loan system to 
provide farmers during the past two years 
nearly a billion dollars of money at such a rea- 
sonable rate of interest. 

While we believe that most farmers will 
agree that too many school bonds and road 
bonds are floated with the farm situation as it 
is today, nevertheless we can’t see what benefit 
it will be to farmers if the interest rate on 
these bonds is increased by one-half or one per 
cent, as will surely be the case if the tax exempt 
feature is wiped out. True it is that large for- 
tunes are now being invested in tax exempt 
bonds rather than in productive enterprises. If 
this money were again invested in productive 
enterprises where it could be taxed, the result 
of course would be to furnish the federal gov- 
ernment with a much larger income tax every 
The benefit of this, however. would not 
come to the farmer in any direct fashion, but to 
the smaller business men in the cities and 
towns. 

Fighting for the elimination of tax exempt 
bonds is not the farmers’ battle. 





WHEN WILL THE PREMIUM FOR 
HEAVY HOGS DISAPPEAR? 


OR several months there has been a decided 
premium on heavy hogs at Chicago. This 
will probably continue during January and 
possibly during a considerable part of Feb- 
ruary. However, late in the winter the pre- 
mium on heavy hogs usually disappears rather 
suddenly unless corn is unusually searee and 
high prieed. Those of our readers who now 
have hogs weighing 250 pounds or better, and 
who are thinking of holding them over for a 
better market, should take into account the faet 
that later in the winter there is greater danger 
of heavy hogs selling at a discount. The hog 
market will doubtless improve after the middle 
of January, but with corn and hogs at prices 
prevailing in most localities, we believe there is 
very little to be gained by feeding hogs out to 
a heavy weight for the late winter market. 
The outstanding exceptions to this general rule 
.are in parts of northwestern Iowa, Nebraska 
and South Dakota, where corn is selling for 
less than 55 cents a bushel. 
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_ BACKING EXPORT CORPORATION PLAN 


Wheat Growers and Hog Producers Join in Supporting the Price Raising Program 





F ONE hundred pounds of pork 
on foot were to be priced high 
enough to buy as much goods 

as it did before the war, hog prices 
at Chicago today would be $11 a 
hundred. If a bushel of wheat 
were to be priced high enough to 
buy as much of other commodities 
as it did before the war, a bushel 
would be worth $1.65 at Chicago 
today. 

If a government export corpora- 

tion is established, these prices, 





hundred? 


Do farmers really want to shove hog prices up four dollars a 
“The difficulty I have encountered in suggesting this 
to our agricultural leaders,’’ writes a county agent in Illinois, ‘‘is 
that they absolutely refuse to study the merits of the plan, merely 
looking upon it as a government subsidy and government price 
fixing of farm products. If the farmers could be brought to realize 
the possibilities of the plan, I believe that enough sentiment would 
develop to induce the leaders to change that attitude.’’ Letters to 
farm organization officials and to congressmen“will help get them 
behind the plan. 


cial distress. This seems to be a 
good plan and ought to be backed 
by every farmer.’’ 

Another Iowa man, however, dis- 
sents violently from these views. 
He takes the support of the export 
corporation plan by 
Farmer as a chance to administer 
what he considered a needed re- 
buke. He writes as follows on the 
subject : 

‘*Please get off the radical 
roost... Get back where your 








less the cost of dumping the sur- 

plus abroad, will be realized at once. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the announcement 
of the export corporation plan is bringing a big 
response from hog farmers and wheat farm- 
ers, who are facing perilously low prices now. 

The paradox of the movement for a govern- 
ment export corporation is that the wheat men 
are getting behind it with more vigor than the 
hog producers. This is happening in spite of 
the fact that much of the wheat has already 
gone to market and the establishment of the 
corporation would do the average wheat farmer 
very little good until next season. Hog pro- 
ducers, on the other hand, have a big percent- 
age of the year’s crop of swine still on the 
farms and would profit hugely by the immedi- 
ate adoption of the export plan. 

In the wheat states Montana is probably tak- 
ing the lead in its efforts toward putting the 
plan across. C. A. Davis, commissioner of ag- 
riculture of Montana, has been sent to Wash- 
ington to work for the passage ky congress of 
the bill embodying the plan. An Agricultural 
Export Corporation League has been formed 
in Montana to help further the work. The 
Montana Wheat Growers, the state Farm Bu- 
reau, the Farmers’ Union and the State Bank- 
ers’ Association, are all members of this or- 
ganization. 

A resolution of the league states: ‘‘Restora- 
tion of the pre-war purchasing power of farm 
commodities can best be accomplished thru the 
government export corporation plan; first, by 
establishing tariff schedules on agricultural 


products sufficient to elevate farm prices to 
their pre-war relationship with other prices; 
and second, in order to make these tariff sched- 
ules effective, by creating an agricultural ex- 
port corporation to handle all surplus of such 
farm commodities, the cost to be borne by the 
protected products.’’ 

The league points out that farm, product 
prices are still determined largely by world 
competition, while the price of commodities the 
farmers use are protected by the tariff. This 
situation has established two price levels, one 
for agricultural products of which a surplus is 
produced for export, and the other for manu- 
factured goods. The government export plan, 
the league maintains, offers the only chance of 
making the tariff effective on those farm prod- 
ucts of which a surplus is available for export. 

A Nebraska farmer writes us: ‘‘I am greatly 
interested in the plan for a government ex- 
port corporation. Some plan like this is badly 
needed now to hurry up a remedy to save a 
good percentage of the farmers from going 
broke.’”’ - 

A Kansas farmer writes: ‘‘I think the relief 
outlined in Secretary Wallaces’ report is one 
of our opportunities. My belief is that if we 
farmers will all wake up, we can get some relief 
from congress.’’ 

A typical comment from Iowa comes from a 
farmer in Jones county. He writes: ‘‘I notite 
a plan for a government export corporation is 
in your December 14 issue. We certainly need 
something to help us out of our present finan- 


father would have been in the last 
three years. The farmer needs a good ‘cussin’ ’” 
more than anything else. He should have too 
much spirit to beg and whine.”’ 

A Michigan man writes: ‘‘The Meyer and 
Mondell co-operative wheat selling plan is so 
shadowy that it promises delay only. I am a 
grain grower selling in carloads, and feel the 
pinch of present prices. An export corpora- 
tion such as the Secretary of Agriculture pro- 
poses is the sane solution.’’ 

A South Dakota banker comments on the 
plan in these words: ‘‘The government ex- 
port plan appears to have real merit. We have 
suggested several times that our surplus of any 
farm commodity is what depresses prices. .. . 
This plan strikes right at the heart of the prob- 
lem. If there are twelve horses for sale and a 
market for only eleven, that extra horse causes 
all the trouble.’’ 

A county agent in Illinois writes: ‘‘T believe 
that if the farmers of the United States could 
be made to really understand this plan, they 
would be willing and glad to get back of it and 
see that it was put thru congress. However, 
the diffieulty I have encountered in suggesting 
anything like this to our agricultural leaders 
has been that they absolutely refuse to study 
the merits of the plan, merely looking upon it 
as a government subsidy and government price- 
fixing of farm products. If the farmers could 
be brought to realize the possibilities of the 
plan, I believe that enough sentiment would de- 
velop to induce the leaders to change that 
attitude.’’ 


FARM MEASURES HELD UP IN CONGRESS 


Delay in Organizing House and Senate Prevents Legislative Progress 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Congress* tried 

W for three weeks before the holidays to 

get organized, and had a rather hard 

time of it. Neither of the political parties has 

complete control of either house. There are 

a sufficient number of irregulars and insur- 

gents to block proceedings whenever things co 
not go to their liking. 


Deadlock Contintes in the Senate 


A group of representatives tied up the lower 
house for a time until they got concessions in 
the way of representation on some important 
committees. In the senate the conflict centered 
on the election of a chairman of the commit- 
tee on interstate commerce. Senator Cummins, 
of Iowa, has been the chairman of this com- 
mittee. When Mr. Coolidge became president, 
Senator Cummins became president of the sen- 
ate instead of president pro tem. His oppo- 
nents insisted that he should not oceupy this 
position and also hold the chairmanship of the 
important interstate commerce committee. A 
deadlock resulted and still continues. Senator 
Lafollette, of Wisconsin, ranked next to Sen- 
ator Cummins on the committee, but he has 
been sick, and even had he been well not enough 
republican votes could have been mustered to 
elect him chairman of the committee. The so- 
ealled insurgent group, which follows Lafol- 
lette’s leadership, some seven to start with, 
voted for different senators. 

As a result of these difficulties in getting 





organized, congress did nothing much except 
to receive a flood of new bills, between two 
and three thousand of them altogether. A large 
number of these are bills which died at the 
last session of congress. Many of them are 
of direct interest to the farmers of the country. 
Several have to do with stabilizing the prices 
of farm products. Others provide for an in- 
crease in the tariff on wheat. Several of them 
are amendments to farm credit legislation. A 
mere numeration of these various farm bills 
would oceupy several columns of space. Noth- 
ing has been done with any of them, as the 
agricultural committees have not held any 
meetings, but are expected to meet early this 
month. A large number of the members of 
congress went to their homes for the Christ- 
mas vacation. 

It looks as if there will not be a great deal 
done by this congress. There is too much poli- 
ties in the air. Partisans of both sides are 
naturally playing for political advantage— 
natural in a presidential year, but unfortunate. 
Evidently a determined effort will be made to 
do something for the wheat farmers, and the 
bonus bill will be pushed. It is not so clear that 
any important amendments will be made to the 
railroad law nor that anything will be done to 
lower freight rates on farm products. 

Notwithstanding the firm stand taken by 
President Harding against the exploitation of 
Alaska, the effort to break down the ‘‘conserva- 
tion with use’’ policy which the Department of 


Agriculture has so sucessfully applied to the 
forests there is being renewed, but the effort 
will not get anywhere, as President Harding 
routed the exploiters for good and all. 

Dickinson, of Towa, has introdued a Musele 
Shoals bill which brings the Ford offer under 
the water power act with a strong subsidy for 
the manufacturer of fertilizer. It is clear-cut 
in its provisions and is said to be a better offer 
than was made by Ford originally, provided he 
is serious in wishing to make fertilizers. If he 
does not make fertilizer, then he would pay 
what other licensees pay under the terms of 
the act. 


Legislation Affecting Tax Exempt Bonds 


Green, of Iowa, has introduced a resolution 
proposing an amendment to the constitution 
which will make it possible to tax the income 
from what are generally known as tax exempt” 
bonds and securities. It probably will pass. 

Senators and-congressmen who were instru- 
mental in pushing thru the packer and stock- 
yard bill are standing back of Secretary Wal- 
lace in his fight to make an examination of the 
packers’ books. They say that was one of the 
main purposes of the act. A mandamus proceed- 
ing has been begun to force the books to be 
opened. The unfortunate thing about it is that 
the refusal of the packers to permit access to 
their books is reopening the old agitation, and 
that is not good for either the packers or the 
farmers. 
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HOW IOWA TAXES CLIMB UPWARD 


Levies in 1922 Were Four Times as Heavy as They Were in 1905 


OWA has thirty-three counties listed in the 
] million-dollar class as tax-payers. Of these 

thirty-three counties, 
over one million dollars each on the 1922 levy, 
collected in 1923. Three others of the thirty- 
three counties paid over two million dollars but 
less than three milllion on the same levy; one 
paid over three million but less than four mil- 
lion; one paid four million but less than five 
million, and one county paid eight million dol- 
lars, the banner payment for the ninety-nine 
Iowa counties. 

Fifty-two Iowa counties other than those enu- 
merated above, paid all the way from $600,000 
to $998,000 on the 1922 levy, collected in 1923. 
Eleven counties paid from $500,000 to $598,000, 
and only three counties are listed in the small 
paying group whose 1922 tax levy ranged from 
$368,000 to $463,000. This, then, is the manner 
in which Iowa’s 1922 tax levy of $105,805,958 
was collected thru 1923. 


Polk County Has Highest Tax Levy 


The county in which the 1922 levy was high- 
est. is Polk. There $8,336,785.22 was collected. 
Woodbury stands second high with a levy of 
$4,547,574.41. Linn is third with $3,198,545.64 
to her credit. Pottawattamie is fourth with 
$2.524,102.41. Blackhawk is fifth with $2,- 
332,116.22, and Seott sixth with $2,294,102.31. 
These are the leaders in amount of taxes paid. 

The twenty-seven counties which paid over 
one million dollars but less than two million 
each on the 1922 levy are: Benton, Boone, 
Buena Vista, Calhoun, Cerro Gordo, Clinton, 
Crawford, Dallas, Des Moines, Dubuque, Fay- 
ette, Hardin, Jasper, Johnson, Kossuth, Lee, 
Mahaska, Marshall, Muscatine, Page, Plymouth, 
Poweshiek, Sioux, Story, Tama, Wapello and 
Webster. . 

The three counties having the lowest levy and 
collection for 1922-1923 are: Adams, $440,- 
153.55; Clarke, $368,450.86, and Davis, $463,- 
093.99, 

The eleven counties paying next lowest on 
the scale, whose minimum payment did not fall 
below the half million dollar mark and whose 
maximum did not exceed $598,000 on the 1922 
levy, are as follows: Allamakee, Audubon, 
Chickasaw, Howard, Louisa, 
Lueas, Osceola, Ringgold, Van 
Buren, Winnebago and Worth. 

The fifty-two counties which 
paid all the way from $600,000 
to $998,000 on the 1922 levy 
are: Adair, Appanoose, Bre- 
mer, Buchanan, Butler, Car- 


roll, Cass, Cedar, Cherokee? 
Clay, Clayton, Decatur, Dela- 
ware, Dickinson, Emmett, 
Floyd, Franklin, Fremont, 
Greene, Grundy, Guthrie, 


Hamilton, Haneock, Harrison, 
Henry, Humboldt, Ida, Iowa, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Jones, Ke- 
okuk, Lyon, Madison, Marion, 
Mills, Mitchell, Monona, Mon- 
roe, Montgomery, O’Brien, 
Palo Alto, Pocahontas, Sac, 
Shelby, Taylor, Union, War- 
ren, Washington, Wayne, Win- 
neshiek and Wright. Of these 
counties, Floyd, Greene, Ham- 
ilton, Harrison, O’Brien, Sac, 
Washington and Wright paid 
over $900,000 each, and some 
of them, if not all of them, will 
graduate into the million dol- 
lar group on the 1923 levy, for 
the 1924 collections. 

Dubuque; Cerro Gordo and 
Clinton are three of the mil- 
lion dollar group whose tax bill 
borders close to two milllion 
dollars. Cerro Gordo paid 
$1,816,635.42 in 1923; Clinton, 
$1,889,922.70, and Dubuque, 
$1,987,503.12. These three will 


twenty-seven paid . 


hand corner of the chart. 


By L. J. Wilson 





This article, the second in the tax series, 
shows what has been happening to the Iowa 
tax-payer during the last eighteen years. 
Increases in county, city, state and school 
taxes year by year are shown. If any of 
our readers want to follow some of these 
tax questions out more in detail, we shall 
be glad to help them out. Address inquiries 
on taxation in Iowa to Tax Editor, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 











probably step up into the two million dollar 
group for the 1924 collections. 

This is quite an advance in levies and collee- 
tions over 1919, when there were only fourteen 
counties paying over one million dollars jin 
taxes. Nineteen counties have, since that time, 
entered the ‘‘big pay’’ class. The rapid rise in 
taxation can be noted, when it is said.that the 
six leaders in tax levies, Polk, Woodbury, Pot- 
tawattamie, Linn, Blackhawk and Scott, paid 
almost as much on the 1922 levy as the whole 
state of Iowa paid in 1905 for taxes. In 1905, 
the grand total of all taxes was $26,061,977.33. 
On the 1922 levy, the six leaders reported in 
this article paid $23,233,226.21, or almost as 
much as the entire state levy for 1905. 

The chart which accompanies this article of 
the tax series shows the trend of taxes levied 
beginning with 1905 and ending with the levy 
of 1922. - It is well to keep in mind that the 
figures used in this article as ‘‘total tax levy”’ 
do not inelude federal income taxes, sales, 
amusement, special assessment or auto license 
taxes. The items considered in making the 
chart herewith reproduced, and the figures 
quoted, include the general state tax, state tax 
on moneys and eredits, capitol extension levy, 
general county tax, court expense tax, county 
drainage tax, poor tax, soldiers’ relief tax, 
bridge tax, city tax, courthouse tax, insane tax, 
state and county hospitals tax, county school 
tax, district school tax, county permanent road 
tax, county road building tax, township road 
tax, road dragging tax, poll tax, dog tax, 
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TREND OF TAXES LEVIED IN IOWA 1905 TO 1922 

The above chart shows the tax levy trend from 1905 to 1922, inclusive. "The key to 
the color scheme used, is to be found just under the tabulation plate in the upper left . 
The tabulation shows the amounts levied in lowa for general 
county taxes, general state taxes, city tax, district school taxes, and other items of tax- 
ation enumerated in the article accompanying this chart. 
of the tabulation, one can quickly note the actual doilar increase of the particular levy. 
The color seheme on the lower part of the chart, gives a visualization of the increase. 
Under each of the chart columns, are the figures showing total amount of taxes 
levied in Iowa for that particular year—with the exception of federal income, sales 


and other specials. 





Reading from top to bottom 


delinquent road tax and miscellaneous tax by 
counties. 

Glancing at the chart, it can be seen that the 
taxes collected have increased a fraction over 
four times from 1905 to 1922. In 1905, the ecol- 
lections were $26,061,977.03, and in 1923, on 
the 1922 levy, $105,805,958.67. The general 
state tax increased from $21,304,341 in 1905 to 
$9,831,593.09 in 1922. The mill levy increasing 
from 3.7 in 1905 to 9.11 in 1922: ‘ 

The city tax was listed at $4,233,291.60 in 
1905, and jumped to $13,868,585.81 in 1922, 
increasing itself a fraction over three times in 
that period.. The district school tax was $9,- 
533,174.76 in 1905 and $47,003,910 in 1922— 
showing a five-fold jump in that period. Other 
odd-items of state and county taxation were 
listed at $7,227,673.73 in 1905 and at $26,426,- 
054.63 in 1922, thereby keeping step with the 
procession of increase. 

The chart shows ‘that the increase in tax 
levies for the seven-year period, from 1905 to 
1912, was only about equal to the two-year in- 
erease from 1912 to 1914. The increase as 
shown on the chart from 1916 to 1918, a two- 
year period, was approximately three million 
dollars more than for the seven-year period be- 
tween 1905 and 1912. 


Big Increase in Period 1918-1920 


Then a big increase can be noted on the chart 
for the two-year period between 1918 and 1920. 
In 1918, the total tax levy was $66,216,150.50 
and in 1920 it was $97,100,882.63, or an in- 
crease of $30,884,732.13 in these two years. This 
is the biggest increase noted for the seventeen 
years charted. District school taxes consumed 
$17,066,253.56 of this thirty million dollar in- 
crease between 1918 and 1920. In a later ar- 
ticle of this series, the county school tax and 
the district school tax will be charted and com- 
pared with total tax levies from 1905 to 1922, 
inclusive. 

In 1922 the chart shows that all the major 
items of taxation had increased, giving a total 
levy of $105,805,958.67 for the state, thus help- 
ing create new members in the million dollar 
class of tax-paying counties. 

It might be noted here, that in this partieular 
tax increasing period, 1918 to 
1922, that federal taxes were 
reduced from five billion in 
1919 to three billion in 1922. 
During this same three-year 
period while federal taxes were 
on the decline, local and state 
taxes thruout the nation in- 
creased slightly over one bil- 
lion dollars. In 1913 the taxes 
collected by loeal and _ state 
governments were $1,526,000,- 
000, and in 1922 they were $4,- 
147,500,000, showing a three- 
fold increase in the nine-year 
period. It would therefore ap- 
pear that the state and local 
tax increase is not felt in Iowa 
alone, but is somewhat general 
in many other states of the 
Union. 

Beginning in 1914, Iowa be- 
gan to expend larger sums on 
schools, roads and other items 
of publie service. Take schools, 
for instance, approximately 
$275,000,000 has been collected 
from 1914 to 1922, inclusive, 
for district school taxes. In 
the same period, we have ex- 
pended approximately $181,- 
000,000 on roads and highways. 
Any increase in the scope of 
state or local government ae- 
tivities is immediately noted 
when one begins to chart the 
schedule of taxes levied and 
collected. 

(Coneluded on page 12) 





























EARTHQUAKE DISASTERS resulting 

in many dead and injured have been 
reported from three towns located in 
the Mexican state of Sonora. The gov- 
ernment was asked to send food and 
tents to the stricken zone. 





A MUTE was ordained as an Episco- 

palian minister last week and put in 
charge of the All Souls Church for the 
Deaf in New York City. The services 
of the church are conducted in the sign 
language. 
A FOUR MILLION dollar submarine is 

the latest development in navy arma- 
ment. Great Britain has just con- 
structed an undersea boat that can 
make as good speed on the surface as 
any battleship. 








A TASTE OF PRISON life in order to 

gain first hand information is being 
tried by W. Curtis Bok, a member of 
a Pennsylvania prison board of trus- 
tees. His self-imposed sentence, how- 
ever, is only for two weeks. 





THE LARGEST hydroelectric unit and 

generator in the world was recently 
put into commercial operation at Niag- 
ara Falls. A 70,000 horse power tur- 
bine does work requiring 700,000 tons 
of coal in a steam plant. Some two 
million persons will share in the in- 
~ creased power produced by the project. 





THE FOREIGN BORN center of popu- 

lation in the United States has 
moved west instead of east as it did 
on the previous census, due to the in- 
crease of foreign born whites in Cali- 
fornia. The center has moved nine- 
teen miles in the last ten years and is 
now in Allen county, Indiana. 





NO POLITICAL amalgamation of the 

Ruhr by France will be tolerated by 
Italy. It is understood that the Italian 
foreign ministry is taking steps in 
Paris to let the Quai D’Orsay know 
that Italy will not recognize any agree- 
ment between France and Germany 
‘changing the political status of the 
Rhineland. 





FRENCH MONEY has been made le- 
gal tender in the Ruhr by order of 
the German government. This is 
taken as a menace to French financial 
security, as some French authorities 
feel that if the franc is made legal ten- 
der in German territory, it may share 
the same depreciation that has be- 
fallen the mark. 
“ELECTRICITY does not kill,” says 
Professor Tellinek, of the Vienna 
Electropathological Institute. He as- 
serts that hundreds of people have 
been buried alive when only in a 
trance after apparent electrocution. 
Professor Tellinek cites some remark- 
able cures to prove his contention. 





THE ABOLITION of all taxes upon 

property is advocated by Governor 
McRae, of Arkansas. He would sub- 
stitute taxes upon incomes and profits 
and privileges to take the place of 
the property tax. A special session 
of the legislature may be called later 
to put thru such a program. 





JAKE DRISCOLL, of Atlantic City, N. 

J., thinks it a hard winter for boot- 
leggers. On December 16 his launch, 
filled with bootleg whisky, was cap- 
tured by revenue men, and he was in- 
dicted on the charge of rum running. 
December 20 he was off shore in a new 
speed launch, when the fuel tank ex- 
ploded and he and his brother were 
forced to take to the water until the 
coast guards arrived. A few more ac- 
cidents like this and Jake may have to 
go to work to make a living. 


PREMIER POINCARE of France is 
still dictator of the French republic. 
This was proved last week when a vig- 
orous attack on his policies led him to 
call for a vote of confidence by the 
chamber of deputies. Poincare was 
supported by a vote of 3€1 to 211. 





KING HARRY THE FIRST may be 

the title of Harry Sinclair, the Amer- 
ican oil magnate. Albania is looking 
for a wealthy monarch to take the 
helm of the affairs of state and it is 
reported that Sinclair is the favorite 
for the throne. 





A JAPANESE POLICY in regard to 

Russia similar to that adopted by 
the United States has been announced 
from Tokio. In addition to recogniz- 
ing czarist debts Russia must apolo- 
gize for the murder of Japanese citi- 
zens at Nikolaievsk and- compensate 
the families of the victims. 





TOO MANY natives are getting into 

civil service in India, according to 
Europeans on the force. A commission 
of inquiry into the condition of Indian 
civil service is being asked to recom- 
mend increased pay for British citi- 
zens who serve on the force and an in- 
creased proportion of British in the 
ranks. 





MUSSOLINI seems to be winning over 

some of his former opponents to the 
fascisti organization. The minister of 
public works, a former member of the 
social democrats and political dictator 
of Sicily was admitted to the fascisti 
party recently. A few weeks ago a 
communist member of the Italian par- 
liament expressed approval of Mus- 
solini’s policies. 


GENERAL NEWS SECTION _ 


Items of Interest from All Over the World for Busy Farm Folks 


THE RADIO has some wonderful ac- 

complishments to its credit, but it 
broke down the other day when a po- 
lice surgeon in California tried by ra- 
dio to put a strait jacket on a maniac 
on a ship two thousand miles away. 
The crew sent a call for advice as to 
handling the man and the police sur- 
geon answered it. At last reports, 
however, the maniac was still at large. 





HOOF AND MOUTH disease is raging 

in England and Scotland and drastic 
measures have been taken in many of 
the counties to combat it. In the 
northern counties all hunting with 
dogs has been prohibited on the the- 
ory that the dogs spread the disease. 
Nearly 89,000 domestic animals have 
been slaughtered in an effort to stop 
its spread. 





A FRENCH dirigible with a crew of 

fifty men is reported lost somewhere 
in the Sahara desert. The airship left 
Toulon, France, on December 18 for a 
patrolling trip over the French posses- 
sions in Africa. It may have gone 
down in the Mediterranean sea, or may 
have run out of gasoline somewhere 
in the Sahara and so have been forced 
to descend. 

—- 


BETWEEN $700,000 and $800,000 was 


made by Lieutenant Osborne Wood 
in stock speculation since last October. 
Wood is the 26-year-old son of General 
Leonard Wood and is acting as his aid 
in the Philippines. The speculative 
spree is over, according to a statement 
from his father. Young Wood says 
he is going to invest the profits and 
thereby have enough income so he 
can afford to enter the diplomatic 
service. 








THE DIRECT PRIMARY IN MEXICO 
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THE SQUABBL*¢ over the control of 
Tangier in Nort: Africa has finally 
been settled by sgreement between 
France, Great Britain and Spain, to 
provide economic equality for all the 
powers and for the military neutrali- 
zation of the Tangier zone. The 
French really have the best of it, be- 
cause the sultan still exercises some 
power and the sultan is under French 
influence. This seems to be another 
step in the strengthening of the 
French colonial empire in north Africa. | 





GERMANY IS MAKING another at- 

tempt to pledge her resources as a 
guarantee for a food loan from the 
United States. The government of 
Germany has asked the reparations 
commission to approve an alteration 
of the provisions of the Versailles 
treaty. The treaty-provides that rep- 
arations shall be the first charge on all 
of Germany’s assets and resources, 
Unless the allied nations agree to per- 
mit the food loan to take precedence 
over reparations, it will be impossi- = 
ble to put it thru. 





THE MEXICAN insurrectos had 1,000 

of their men taken captive when fed- 
eral forces captured Puebla, a strate- 
gic point between Mexico City and 
Vera Cruz. Dispatches from Mexico 
City state that the rebel forces defend- 
ing the city were entirely dispersed 
and that the number captured repre- 
sents only a small percentage of the 
total loss. Dispatches from the rebel 
headquarters at Vera Cruz are to the 
effect that the town was evacuated 
without serious loss and “for reasons 
of military expediency.” 





THE EXPLORATION of the Arctic by 

the navy dirigible Shenandoah is be- 
ing planned by the navy department. It 
is intended to explore the unknown 
areas of the northern polar region, and 
to find out about the possibilities of 
‘a trans-polar air route. The Shenan- 
doah is expected to fly from New Jer- 
sey to Seattle; then to Nome, Alaska; 
thence to the north pole, and from 
there to Spitzbergen, a group of small 
islands in the Arctic north of Norway. 
The distance from Spitzbergen to 
Nome is 2,200 nautical miles. “he 
cruising radius of the Shenandoah is 
3,000 miles. 





bal 


EX-PREMIER VENIZELOS of Greece, 

after several years of exile, has been 
asked “to return and take the political 
situation in hand. Venizelos was the 
leading Greek statesman during the 
war, and was very largely responsible 
for the entrance of that country into 
the war on the side of the allies. His 
policies, however, were repudiated at 
an election soon after the close of the 
war. The last general election in 
Greece, which put the republicans and 
the liberals in power, brought back 
also many of Venizelos’ friends. There 
now seems a chance that he may have 
another opportunity to take charge of 
the fortunes of the Greek state. 





SEVENTY THOUSAND Germans had 

Christmas dinners taken away from 
them last week by Czecho-Slovakian 
customs officials. Food is a good deal 
cheaper in Ozecho-Slovakia than in 
those sections of Germany just across 
the frontier. On this account hordes 
of Germans went across the line short- 
ly before Christmas and bought up all 
the food and wine in sight. When 
they came back to the border, how- 
ever, they found a small army of cus- 
toms officials waiting for them with 
the announcement that the export of 
food from Czecho-Slovakia had been . 
prohibited. Seventy thousand Christ- 
mas dinners, therefore, were left with 
the customs officials. 
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Gordon-Van Tine Gambrel Roof 
Barn No. 402 — Materials 
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We Ship Direct From Mill and Save You $200 
to $1,000! Write for Lowest Prices! 


= You might as well make the same savings on your new hndiée, barn, hoghouse or other farm 
building that our 200,000 other customers make. Every mail brings us letters telling of savings of 


Ce 200 Tested 
Plans to 
Choose 

From 




































D 
ae $200, $500, $1,000 or more by our wholesale prices. We guarantee highest quality, guarantee 
vn delivery, guarantee prices! Four big mills—lumber cut in the heart of best timber sources—ship- 
nd ments by trainload— immense volume — enable Gordon-Van Tine to sell direct to you at far below 
of ordinary local lumber markets. 
.n- . 
" Prices Lower Than Ever This Season! 
m Whether you are going to build a new home greatest convenience and save housework and A 5-room house, with 2 bedrooms and 
ull or need a few rolls of roofing or a can of paint, steps. If you do not find what you want inour __ bath. Exceptionally well planned. Many 
y. send for Gordon-Van Tine Books and latest Plan Books, write us your needs. We will figure _ built-in conveniences. Materials, $1749. 
to wholesale prices! Our books show modern your lumber bills Free on any type of building, iat Pe et L ad 
re designs planned by skilled architects, to give and give you lowest wholesale prices. dice’ Tnaed dt Gone 
i . top admit sunshine gone House 
Ready-Cut Advantages What We Furnish to floor. Extra light 479 12x20 _, 
: ; Gordon-Van Tine : : from: upper windows * 00 
et Material all cut by machinery—fitted, num- Homes Are Backed For one guaranteed price, we ship all lum- Ppe , 143%: 
ise bered according to blueprint. Saves 17% lumber ber, lath, shingles, doors, windows, trim, stair- 
: waste and as high as 30% labor cost on the job. Bya work, hardware, paint, tinwork, nails, varnish, 
al Solid, permanent construction. Or you can buy 20-Year Guarantee | enamel. We guarantee there will be no extras. 
1e material not Ready-Cut if you wish. We do not ship cement, lime, brick or plaster. 
1e 
le 5,000 Building Material Bargains! Be Our Guest in Davenport 
“: Immense stocks of everything for building or Come and see us. Inspect the top quality material we 
= repairing—wholesale prices! furnish. Compare it for grade and for price with what 
at Lumber Flooring Sash Glass anybody offers you elsewhere. Whether you build now 
1e Shingles Windows Roofing Mouldings or later you can save substantially. We will allow your 
in Lath Doors Screen Stairs railway fare should you purchase a house or barn. . . 
d Buffets - Bathroom & Paints Furnaces Or pack your family in your car and drive over. Write or Mail Coupon 
k Bookcases Plumbing and Hotbed Sash, There's nothing like seeing for yourself the overwhelming . 
8 Cabinets Supplies Varnish Wallboard, etc. values Gordon-Van Tine offer. fe or Latest P rices and 
Free Books on 


of 


Gordon-VanTine Co. rn 

























































a ESTABLISHED 1865 Gordon-Van Tine Co. Se F 
. Satisfaction Gueara nteed or Money Back 304 Gordon Street, Davenport, lowa 
a 4 @ & a Pl d me | d 
1 lowa 42-62. foe lease send me latest a and proper - 
a 304 Gordon Street Davenport, om r r catalogs. I expect to build a : 
4 
rs - Quality Paint gl fs CO House 0) Hoghouse i - 
, * A an m 
; tue amber A” $ 91 eeeity This hoghouse provides oth als i 0 Barn O Poultry House j : 
‘ouse Pain and sunshine. Note ventilating roo! 
it goes further, windows. Roof of best slate-surfaced, O Garage O Stock Shed 
. lasts longer. fire-resisting roofing. 0 Granary _S Renpy peeeers °} 
r for every Over 600 Sizes and Styles ‘ 5 
3 5X Panel purpose. of Farm Buildings EV GO Riek <. cccsivaiosagaces 
pte ie) Guaranteed. You will findin our ‘Barn Book,” 
nh ire-resisting, ~ eat sot] Our catalog ee eae ae i PM Si iided. sii astraegtiaede: . 
; = - w: 
t Ag = cariihen Lumber ready-cut, Poultry Houses, Granaries, S$ a Address 
a eiee. = Nas 6 brushes,etc., bundled and marked. Implement Sheds. Special floor plans gy “*™ Wc" certs etre teseeeererecrcs 
. and cement —13éinches at wholesale Build yourself—save drawn if desired. Write for wholesale j 
included. thick. prices. — money. SO SE sR ON a ee PE Pe re Tt Teer errs Lee eee J 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


North Dakota As a Corn State 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

North Dakota will be a surplus corn 
producing state in the very near fu- 
ture. We may not be able to raise as 
large corn nor as large a yield per 
acre, but with tandem disks, double 
row cultivators and corn pickers we 
are able to raise far more corn per 
farmer than it was possible for Iowa 
farmers to raise twenty-five years ago. 
If it were not for the present strin- 
gency of money you would see North 
Dakota making some mighty long 
strides right now. Most farmers in 
this community have from 500 to 6,000 
bushels of surplus corn this year. We 
are able to get this corn into the mar- 
ket earlier in the fall than you of 
Iowa and possibly get a better price 
on this account. We will have the ad- 
Vantage over you on corn as the win- 
ter wheat farmers have been having 
on the price of wheat. 

One reason we have not been raising 
any better corn heretofore is because 
we have not given corn the chance it 
should have. We have only raised 
corn on land too foul and run out for 
small grain. But now that wheat has 
petered out, corn will receive more at- 
tention. The best of our farmers here- 
about have been putting one-third of 
their land into corn each year. If this 
were done all over the state (North 
Dakota has 18,000,000 acres under cul- 
tivation) she would have 6,000,000 
acres in corn each year. This acreage 
at thirty-five bushels, our average 
yield this year, is 210,000,000 bushels. 
Pretty much of a dream, you may 
think. But when you stop to think 
North Dakota has not one-half of her 
suitable land under the plow, this to- 
tal is within easy reach of North Da- 
kota. A. M. DAHLBECK. 

North Dakota. 


Favors Restricted Production 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Il believe you are right when you say 
that as long as farmers will not get 
together to help themselves collect- 
ively they will have to study condi- 
tions and statistics and each one help 
himself or work out a different method 
than the majority. I used to believe 
that the only way to get ahead was to 
farm better; put more fertility in the 
soil, raise larger crops more econom- 
ically than the other fellow. And it is 
true that if you do that, you are doing 
better than your neighbor. gut that 
is not saying that you are getting 
cost plus a small profit, but is just a 
method of holding on a little longer. 
It seems to me in this day and age 
when this world will not pay a living 
wage for the products of the farm it is 
high time to restrict a little on pro- 
duction. 

There is one thing which I can net 
see thru, why the farmer, who pro- 
duces the raw material that is vital to 
sustain life (food and clothing) should 
not have the support for existence by 
our government, as is given to rail- 
roads, public utilities, coal operators, 
steel and many others. -But farmer 
after farmer can go bankrupt and oth- 
ers just able to hold on, and yet the 
best thing we can get in the way of 
help from government interference is, 
“The farmer must‘help himself!” 

It looks to me like it would be a 
good time for the farmers to get to- 
gether on a restricted production pol- 
icy. Commodity marketing would 
help some; but with everybody pro- 
ducing to the limit, commodity mar- 
~ keting will avail nothing if the supply 
is more than the world will consume. 

Yours is the only paper that I know 
of that favors a restriction in pro- 
duction, but I would like to have some 
one show me a paper that is opposed 
to slowing up on production that is 
turning out (week in and week out) 





all the papers that its force and press 
can turn out and expect the public to 
absorb or buy them at a profit. Well, 
that is what the farmer is doing. He 
is so busy producing something, the 
world will not pay him a living wage, 
and yet he lacks the courage and back- 
bone to take a hold of the best bet in 
his own business. - 
SIMON TJOSSEM. 
O’Brien County, Iowa. 


Krug Corn Wins in Illinois 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The Woodford county Farm Bureau 
over in Illinois has been doing a great 
piece of corn testing work, as has been 
mentioned in Wallaces’ Farmer pre- 
viously. Word now comes from other 
counties in central Illinois to the ef- 
fect that the Krug variety is averaging 
more than five bushels higher than the 
others. 

The Marshall-Putnam county Farm 
Bureau of Illinois has just concluded 
a year’s demonstration where the Krug 
was tested on twenty-seven different 
farms alongside the farmers’ own corn. 
The Krug variety won with 7.7 bushels 
above the average and in nearly every 
case the farmer reported better qual- 
ity of corn. This new variety being a 
little earlier than local varieties, had 


ested in pounds of mature shelled corn 
per acre. 
F. E. FULLER. 
Marshall County, Illinois. 





Corn Husking Contest 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been thinking that a whole 
season’s corn husking contest would 
be a better test for real merit than 
the hour or day plan. Lots of short 
time experts do not make enyiable 
records when it comes to a whole sea- 
son’s work. When a young man down 
in Pottawattamie county, Iowa, we had 
a neighbor who cribbed 4,300 bushels 
in forty-one days. This was a record 
for that neighborhood for a long time. 
This man was well built for his work, 
weighing around 190 pounds, raw- 
boned and alert. 

Last fall our son, 19 years old, just 
out of high school, weighing only 135 
pounds, who never husked a whole sea- 
son, just helping out on Saturdays and 
vacations, went from here down to 
Page county, lowa, and husked 3,900 
bushels in thirty-eight days. We 
thought that this was good work. He 
also scooped the corn and hauled a 
large part of it over one-half mile. 
Let’s hear from the season huskers. 

ALVA GAY. 

Minnesota. 








away. 





The pioneers of bygone years who were 
our nation’s dads, and seers, I have a very 
certain hunch that they were sure a noble 
bunch. They were all truthful, brave and 
bold, so we, in history are told. G. Wash- 
ington, he couldn't lie, it made no odds 
how hard he'd try; each blooming word he 
spoke was so, and that is why folks loved 
him so, and why he grew so strong. and 
great, and honored in affairs of state. I’m 
sure that if I had been he. when he cut 
down that cherry tree, that when my 
father came around I'd told him gophers 
gnawed it down; I greatly fear I'd lacked 
= a to own ‘twas done by my own 
1and. 
truck across the mountains from Kentuck, 
thru region wild, nor road nor track. it 
must have hurt his poor old back. 
Buff-lo Bill rode ’cross the plains to guard 
the endless wagon 
t'wards the 
one of which to boast. 
juns by the score when they came forth to 
make him war, and made them hike, and 
hit the hay. and took their smoking pipes 
He ne'er was known to give an inch, and yet his job was still no cinch, 
for there's a chance he might get hurt; might tear his trousers or his shirt. or 
get an arrow thru his hat. or some such accident as that. 
have tried when out upon those prairies wide, to have the grass get all ablaze, 
#nd fill the air with smoke and haze. and ‘cross the hillocks madly race, to singe 
the whiskers from my face, and make me swear, and loudly shout for help to 
come and put it out. Yes, those were truly grand old days, and no doubt fine in 
many ways, but I who write these humble rhymes am glad I'm living in these 
times, for tho no injuns scour the plains, to crack my skull, and scalp my brains, 
there’s other dangers now, you see, that are quite wild enough for me, and 
keeps me highly entertained, and ail my wits quite keenly trained. I’m glad I'm 
living now, and here, and that I'm not a pioneer!—H. C. Fort. 


PIONEERS 


When Dan’l Boone packed all his 


When 
trains all traveling 


western coast, his job was 
He captured In- 


I really think 1 should 





a slight advantage this season when 
all of the north central Illinois corn 
was hurt by the freeze during the mid- 
dle of September. 

The Henry county, Illinois, Farm 
Bureau reports show Krug corn to 
have won with an average of 61.3 bush- 
els, or over five bushels above their 
nearest competitor in a contest con- 
ducted on four different farms where 
seventeen varieties of corn were used, 
including the Clyde Black corn. 


Mr. M. L. Moshier, tie former farm 
adviser in Woodford county, is of the 
opinion that if farmers will select their 
corn from the Krug variety with the 
same deals in mind as Mr. Krug had, 
the yields should be fairly well main- 
tained. These characteristics are 
somewhat like the “utility” type of 
seed corn, namely: Heavy feeling 
ears of medium size, oily appearing 
kernel of fair depth. The work of se- 
lection by Mr. Krug for mofe than a 
dozen years has not involved many 
fancy points. He was too practical to 
consider a seed ear from an artistic 
viewpoint. He was primarily inter- 








Missouri Farm Clubs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It has been conceded that the Mis- 
souri Farmers’ Association has the 
best marketing machine in the United 
States, taking the farmers’ produce 
clean down’the line from the producer 
to the consumer without a single rake- 
off anywhere to the end of the line. 
They are the largest shippers of poul- 
try and eggs in the United States dur- 
ing the year 1923; this organization 
has savéd more money to the farm- 
ers of Missouri than any other farm or- 
ganization in the United States on 
these products. It has the second larg- 
est livestock commission company op- 
erated on the codperative plan in the 
United States, located at East St. 
Louis. This firm has already made a 
profit for the first eleven months of 
the year of $145,000. 

At the present time it is putting over 
the producer’s contract, which is the 
biggest job ever tackled in the corn 
belt, and I think the only method of 


pulling the farmer out of the mire. 
Mr. R. D. James, codperative market- 


ing specialist of the United States De-— 


partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., says that he has investigated 
every farm organization in the United 
States and makes the statement that 
there is not anything equal to the Mis- 
souri Farmers’ Association marketing 
machine in the United States. 
JNO. J. GRIFFITH. 
Livingston County, Missouri. 





Idea For a Mechanical Corn 
Picker 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I use a mechanical corn picker and 
I have come to the conclusion that the 
only way they will ever be a complete 
success will be by using a light eight 
horse power gas engine on them to run 
the mechanical part and use three 
horses to-pull it thru the field. I would 
like to hear thru the columfis of your 
paper if any of your readers have had 
any experience with an outfit of this 
kind. I am using a four horse power 
engine to run the snapping rollers but 
find it is too much for three horses 
to take care of the rest of the machin- 
ery and pull the picker. 

J. W. BRADLEY. 
Ohio. 





For Price Fixing 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I saw the letter in Wallaces’ Farmer 
about price fixihg and want to say we 
are both for it. My husband and I are 
farmers and know what we can raise 
a hog and a cow for and don’t think 
justice is being done by any means. 


We go to the store to buy and give 
what they ask, and take what they 
give us for what we sell. 

Most farmers want to pay their 
debts, but how can they when they 


don’t get anything for what they sell?’ 


Talk about the farmers sticking to- 
gether—how can they when the rich 
farmer will gouge the poor fafmer or 
renter? 
MRS. W. D. 
Washington County, Iowa. 





How Iowa Taxes Climb Upward 
(Continued from page 9) 

Iowa towns, cities and counties fig- 
ure prominently in the’ list of govern- 
mental units issuing bonds and cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. It has been 


carefully estimated at Washington 
that states, cities and towns ‘and 
counties have issued to date about 


twelve billion dollars in bonds. These 
all have their place when the tax col- 
lector comes around, or when he seeks 
revenue for governmental purposes 
from the taxpayer. It will be noted on 
another chart of this series, that the 
indebtedness of counties in Iowa has 
increased by leaps and bounds, even 
tho the annual tax bills were made 
larger in order to foot the public bills. 

Following this chart will come sec- 
tional charts showing why and where 
this increasing tax levy was needed. 
Schools, roads, state institutions, and 
county offices will be charted, showing 
their share of expense in relation to 
the total levy. The revision of tax 
laws is not a dead letter with the 
present special session of the legisla- 
ture. There is some discussion as to 
the necessity for budget legislation, 
and revision of tax laws. Therefore 
this series will deal in chart form and 
briefly with those items which have 
gone to make up the increased sched- 
ule of taxation and public expendi- 
tures. 
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This new Spring and 
Summer Catalogue is yours FREE 


This book is yours Free. This new, complete catalogue 
—offering almost everything you need—is yours merely 
for the asking. 


And what an opportunity this is for you! It brings 50 
great stores—a whole city shopping center—right to your 
door. It offers you an opportunity to save money on every 
purchase.~ An opportunity to know before you buy, the 
lowest price, the right price to pay. An opportunity to 
buy from a house whose first rule is that you must be 
pleased with every bargain or you get your money back. 


A Real Cash Saving this Season for You 


Fifty-one years’ experience in buying and manufactur- 
ing, in choosing worthy, serviceable merchandise has gone 
into this book—to insure the biggest possible saving and 
the greatest possible satisfaction for you and your family. 


Fifty million dollars’ worth of merchandise bought when 
costs were lowest, bought for cash, and manufactured just 
for this Catalogue. This is the enormous cash buying power, 
backed by long experience, that makes possible these savings 
for you. 

In the East, in the West, in the South, and in Europe, 
our organization of over 100 buyers search with ready cash 
for low prices—for bargains. But we never buy merely 
cheap goods. We never lose sight of your satisfaction with 
what you buy. 


Ward Quality Means Reliable Goods 
Always 


You will get from Ward’s only goods that will stand in- 
Spection and use. We never sacrifice quality to make a 
low price. We offer only the kind of goods that is best for 
you to buy—the kind that will hold your patronage. 


For fifty-one years—Quality has come first at Ward’s. 
And to you who have never bought by mail, we say that 
we do not believe any business house exercises greater care 
in expertly testing and proving its merchandise than 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 






Once more the opportunity is 
yours to save money on reli- 
able goods of standard quality. 


Established 1872 


meryWardg@. | 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 












Your free copy of the new, complete Catalogue is wait- 
ing for you., We can do no more than make you the offer. 
Don’t miss the saving and the satisfaction that may as 
well be yours. 


Everything for the Home, the Farm 
amily 


and the F 

FOR WOMEN: In New York our own Fashion Experts 
* see every new Fashion creation. And we 
have selected for you the best and most beautiful of New York 
Styles. To every woman, the young woman and the girl, we offer 
ee opportunity to be dressed in good style and good taste—without 
ying the usual ‘‘ Fashion Profits.’”” The Woman’s Sectign of this 

Cealnees will be a delight to you. 


FOR THE HOME: Beauty and Comfort and Usefulness 
* —each article we sell for home dec- 
oration and house furnishing hasthese merits. Everythingisselected by 
experts. To the woman interested in beautifying and ae 
her home, this Catalogue offers a treat indeed. Everything practical, 
everything new, and everything at a saving that makes possible the 
purchase of more new things than you had planned. 
For fifty-one years we have been 


F OR THE FARM: friends of the Amer‘can Farmer. 


And he has been our friend. We are continuing our help by working 
harder than ever before to make his savings greater and to make his 
money go further. Everything must be to his complete satisfaction. 
This Catalogue offers almost everything for the farm—from poultry 
and stock supplies to fencing, hardware, and tillage tools. 
FOR MEN: Overcoats, suits, shoes—everything for man’s, 
young man’s and boy’s wear in good style and 
of serviceable quality. Tires, auto accessories, batteries, everything 
for the automobile. This book shows, in fact, almost everything a 


man wears or uses or that is of interest toa ) man, and the prices offer 
a@ saving—always. 


Send for the Catalogue 


We will send you the eee free. Write for the book—this 
coupon or a post card will do. Study this Catalogue leisurely in 
Learn for yourself the advantage of buying by 
nder our ironclad guarantee that has stood 2 
fifty-one years: atisfaction guaranteed or your money ba 
Write for this Catalogue. See for yourself the saving, the conve- 
nience, the satisfaction that Montgomery Ward & Co. offer you. 


MONTGOMERY WARD @ CO. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
, Ore. Ft. Worth Oakland, Cal. 


mail—of buying 
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24 Hour Service 


Most orders shipped within 24 hours. F 
Nearly all orders shipped in less than 49 

urs. 

We have perfected our service for you. 
After much study and testing new systems 
and employing experts we have perfected a 
system that makes certain your orders will . 
be shipped promptly. 

Our records prove that during the past ‘ 
year most of our orders were shipped in = 
24 hours—nearly all of our orders within 
48 hours. 

Lower prices, better merchandise, 
now 24 hour service... True it is indeed 
that : estes ery Ward & Co., the é 
Oldest Mail der ues ; 
is Today the Most Pro- : 
gressive. 


mail : 
Ye end Now w! , 


This Coupon brings this 
new Catalogue Free 





To ne WARD & CO. 
Dept. 33-H 
Chicago, — ees i St. Paul, Portland, Ore., 
Oakl and, Cal. 


(Mail BF 2, cmon Me the house nearest. you) 


Please mail me A free copy of Montgomery 
—— 's complete Spring and Summer Cata- 
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INJURED 
TWICE 


WE PAID $62.70 


This is what a Marion, Ind., 
newspaper said regarding our 
satisfactory settlement of Mr. 


Morton’s claims: 


ACCIDENTS AND INSURANCE 


Accidents will happen. This is a good 
reason why we should be prepared for 
such an emergency. 


Moine Morton has been very unfor- 
tunate this past season, first by re- 
ceiving an injury to his neck by strik- 
ing his head on the bottom of the river 
while diving into shallow water, and 
secondly by having the small toe of his 
left foot crushed by a heavy. loaded 
wagon running over it. 


He has been about eleven weeks in 
recovering from these injuries and was 
necessarily put to some expense in 
hiring help on the farm in harvesting. 
But as luck would have it, he had 
taken cut accident insurance a few 
weeks previous to these accidents, with 
the WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO., of 
Lincoln, Nebr., and while recovering 
received $62.70 for settlement of claims. 


_ This company has been very prompt 
in giving attention to its policy holders 
and should receive careful considera- 


tion on the part of those needing in- 
surance, 


INSURE YOURSELF 
FOR 21-5c A DAY 


{ The_ chances 
DEATH By § TOTAL DABILITY are nine to one 

{ ACCIDENT # $10¢° a WEEK ou_ will be in- 
‘ jured this 
year. Can you 

afford such a 


risk when the 
Wapodmen Ac.- 
cident Co. will 
protect you at 
the low cost 


of but 2 1-5 
OF ‘ cents a day? 
This insur- 


$1000 ance pays you 
up to $1000 in 
case of acci 
dent. In the 35 years we have been in 
business we have been noted for pay- 
ing claims quickly, fully and liberally. 





Send at once for full description and 

provisions of these remarkably eco- 
nomical policies. 

COUPON BRINGS DETAILS 
Mail the coupon. We will 

send you, without obligation, 

complete information everyone 


should know. 
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Give More and 
BETTER MILK 
When cows are 
stabled,clip udder, 
fianks and underline 
oncea month. Clipthem 
all over in the spring. 
with more and 
better Fg) Cows keep cleaner 
and in better condition. 
Stewart Ne.1Clipping Machine 
is the Best Made. Ball-bearing ,easy 
running. Clips fast. Anyone can use 
it. At your dealers. $12.75; or send $2 
and pay balance on arrival, Guaran- 
teed satisfaction or money back. - 


Chicago Fiexible Shaft Company 
5582 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
Sicering Machines. Complete Catatey on Request.” $12- 


Get a Farm 


ON THE 800 LINE in Nerth Dakota or northern 
Minnesota. Conditions never better to buy good 
lands at prices that will never be lewer. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state interested 
in. Send for information to 


H. S. Funston, Ne. 6 Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 

























Steer Profits and Losses 


Fat cattle prices hold up remarkably 
well, altho for December they show % 
continuation of the slight loss which 
started in November. For December 
of 1923 the price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers at Chicago averaged $9.65 a 
hundred, or almost exactly the same 
as in November. These 1,300-pound 
fat steers which were marketed in De- 
cember of 1923 were fattened on corn 
which cost 89.7 cents a bushel on a Chi- 
cago No. 2. weighted basis. As an av- 
erage of ten years, it has required the 
value of 65.0 bushels of such corn to 
convert a feeder weighing 1,000 pounds 
the preceding June into a 1,300-pound 
fat steer for the December market. 
Last June a 1,000-pound feeder cost 
$67.50, and the total cost of a 1,300- 
pound fat steer finished in December 
was around $125.81. The selling price 
was $9.65 a hundred, or $125.45 a head, 
which indicates a loss of 36 cents a 
head. 

Almost exactly the same number of 
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cattle seem to be on feed this winter 
as a year ago, altho if anything there 
is a slight increase. Labor is not quite 
so fully employed as a year ago. West- 
ern range people think that feeder cat- 
tle are selling unusually cheap, but 
with the outlook as it is today, we can 
not help but feel that the corn belt 
feeder is taking even 
usual chance in feeding cattle this 
winter. The strongest factor in the 
situation is that we do not produce a 
surplus of beef to export, and we are 
protected against imports from Argen- 
tina by a high tariff. That is the true 
explanation why cattle prices have 
held up so much better than hog prices. 
But even with all this true, we feel 
that during 1924 the probabilities fa- 
vor the idea that fat cattle will be a 
rather poor market for corn. Never in 
history, so far as we know, have fat 
cattle continued for more than two 
years to be so profitable as they have 
been during the past two years. 
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Hog Profits 


Hogs have probably passed their low 
point for the winter, altho there is a 
slight possibility that a new low may 
be established some time during the 
first half of January. In the ordinary 
course of events it is to be expected 
that hog prices will begin to pick up 
and will rise gradually during late Jan- 
uary and February and rather rapidly 
during March. There is very little 
chance, however, of hog prices going 
relatively higher than corn prices at 
any time during the next seven or 
eight months. 

Chicago hogs in December of 1923 
averaged about $6.90 a hundred. A 
price of this sort in December is 
equivalent to about 64-cent corn on a 
Chicago No. 2 basis, or about 48 cents 
a bushel for corn on Iowa farms. Ona 
few Iowa farms new corn has been as 
low as 50 cents a bushel in December, 
but most farmers have felt that their 
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and Losses 


corn is worth so much more than this 


that they feared they were losing mon- | 
ey on the corn which they fed to their | 


hogs. 

Our chart, which is based on the av- 
erage corn price during the twelve 
months preceding the time of market- 
ing, shows a loss this month of $2.21 a 
hundred. The average corn in the De- 
cember hog cost on a Chicago No. 2 
weighted basis,’-87.6 cents per bushel. 
As a ten-year average hogs have sold 
in the month of December at a price 
equivalent to 10.4 bushels of such corn. 
The value of 10.4 bushels of 87.6-cent 
corn gives $9.11 as the corn price of 
hogs for December of 1923. The actual 
price was $6.90 a hundred, or there 
was a loss of $2.21 a hundred. With- 
out much question our chart will con- 
tinue to show a loss for the greater 
part of 1924, even tho hog prices do 
strengthen very materially after the 
middle of January. 
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“Forty Years of Faking” 
(Continued from page 5) 


got suspicious of Reilly’s getting so 
much mail and one day he’ appeared 


at the "Denver office and grabbed 
Reilly. I was in Denver at the time 
and when the evening paper told of 


his arrest and how the postal authori- 
ties were looking for the rest of the 
gang, I left town without collecting my 
baggage. Reilly was sent up for three 
years and I was glad for he had played 
me dirty in California. 

I went to North Dakota after that 
deal. I wanted to hide and rest up till 
things quieted down. 

While I was there I noticed the big 
business in the potato industry. It ap- 
pealed to me and I tried to figure how 
a fellow could get in on the business 
and still make money. My earnings 
as an astrologer had been pretty good 
but I was afraid to start out again as 
Reilly’s arrest brought home the fact 
that the postal department was a dan- 
gerous gang to have on a fellow’s trail. 

It wasn’t long after I had located in 
the small town of Benner that I dis- 
covered the farmers were disgusted 
with the manner in which they sold 
their crops. After all the work they 
had gone to in raising a crop they 
turned it over to some company for 
sale and took just what they handed 
them in payment. I decided here was 
a good chance to get easy money. So 
early m the following summer I opened 
the Liberty Produce Company. The 
Liberty was announced as the friend 
to the farmer. I put a little of my 
money in the local banks which gave 
me a standing with them and started 
out among the farmers and bargained 
for their crop of potatoes. I told them 
I would cut down the cost of the mid- 
dleman in selling for them and they 
fell for my line in a hurry. 

A few trips to Minneanolis and Chi- 
cago on my part impressed them a lot 
and I arranged for selling the potatoes. 
When the first few cars were sold to 
me [1 paid a good price for them at 
once and made a lot of noise about 
how that was the real price they 
should receive for the crop. Of course 
I sweetened the checks a bit out of my 
account but that sugar drew the busi- 
ness. I had so many calls to buy po- 
tatoes, that I couldn’t get around to 
‘check them all as they were loaded. 
Ordinarily I paid by check when the 
car was loaded but due to the busy 
season on my part and my many trips 
to market, I fell behind in paying at 
once. But these farmers never wor- 
ried. They were so sure of my offers 
that they said it was all right and I 
could leave their checks at the banks 
and that would save them trips to 
town. 

However, I worked it pretty good. I 
managed to check out all but a few 
dollars of my ‘deposits in the local 
banks but they didn’t care as my re- 
turns should be coming in shortly and 
the banks figured I would leave a nice 
sum with them to use during the 
winter. 

The Liberty Produce Company sure 
had a big business and along toward 
the close of the season I had thirty 
cars of spuds lined up. I announced 
that I was going to take them to mar- 
ket personally, and away we went. I 
did take them “personally” and when 
the commission firm I was dealing 
with in Chicago paid me I decided that 
the killing was good and instead of go- 
ing back t6 Benner, N. D., I shaved off 
my moustache and decided to visit in 
New York for a while. That was about 
the easiest money I picked up and of 
course there was not a thing to worry 
over as I had never incorporated and 
the few books I left in the offices of 
the Liberty company showed nothing. 

(Continued next week) 





AS AN ESCAPE 


Bobby: “Can’t I change my name to- 
day, ma?” 
Mother: ‘What in the world do you 


want to change your name for?’ 

Bobby: ‘*Cause pa said he will whip 
me when he gets home as sure as my 
name’s Robert.” 
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State Legislation Needed to Supplement Federal Law 


“N A FEW states farmers will not be 
able to take full advantage of the 
intermediate credits provided by con- 
gress in the agricultural credits act of 
1923 at its last session until their state 
laws are amended,” said Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace recently. 

“Under the federal act individual 
farmers may secure credit by using 
either local banks or their owrf coép- 
erative credit associations organized 
under state laws, but these state laws 
must authorize the formation of such 
associatigns and give them the neces- 
sary financial power,” the Secretary 
said. “Unless this is done the full 
benefit of the federal act can not be 
obtained. 3 

“Officers of farm organizations 
should at once have an examination 
made of their respective state laws 
and if they find them deficient, should 
secure amendments at the first meet- 
ing of the state legislature. In many 
states the laws are already broad 
enough but in a few states special ac- 
tion will be necessary.” 


Where Legislation Is Favorable 

Minnesota, for example, has a law 
specifically authorizing the formation 
of agricultural credit corporations, it 
was pointed out by the Secretary. This 
measure was enacted at the 1923 ses- 
sion of the Minnesota legislature, and 
authorizes the incorporation of credit 
associations with power to make loans 
to their members on the security of 
staple agricultural products and to dis- 
count the paper of their members. 
Laws passed. in North Dakota and 
South Dakota likewise authorize co- 
operative associations to finance their 
members on terms enabling the as- 
sociations to rediscount farmers’ pa- 
per with the intermediate credit banks. 
Specific legislation of this character, 
say officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture, places farmers in a position to 
take advantage of all the credit facili- 
ties provided by the federal interme- 
diate credits act. 

Favorable legislation exists in a 
number of other states. Thus Wiscon- 
sin has a law permitting the formation 
of coéperative credit associations with 
unlimited capital stock and no limita- 
tion on the amount of indebtedness 
they may assume. Similar laws giving 
coéperative marketing associations 
borrowing and loaning powers exist 
in Idaho, Wyoming and Montana. In 
Colorado and California laws have 
been enacted permitting the formation 
of codperative associations with gen- 
eral business powers. It is thought 
the laws of these two states might con- 
fer loaning and borrowing powers by 
necessary implication. 

Arizona has a coéperative market- 
ing act which imposes no limitation on 
the indebtedness which coéperative as- 
sociations may carry, and so has Mis- 
souri. The laws of Michigan contain 
no specific provision for the formation 
of agricultural credit corporations, but 
the general corporation laws of that 
state are considered broad enough to 
permit the formation of a farmers’ 
credit corporation with ample powers 
to utilize the facilities of the interme- 
diate credit banks. It is thought the 
general corporation laws of Nebraska 
and Nevada might be similarly con- 
strued. An express statutory provi- 
sion conferring the necessary corpo- 
rate powers, however, would be a more 
desirable form of legislation. 

On the other hand, the laws of Iowa 
and of Oregon seem to preclude agri- 
cultural coéperative associations from 
borrowing for their members from the 
intermediate credit banks. There is 
an act. of the Thirty-ninth General As- 
sembly (1921) authorizing the forma- 
tion of codéperative marketing associa- 
tions on a non-stock basis, but the 
measure does not empower such asso- 
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ciations to extend credits te its mem- 
bers. Moreover, it limits the amount 
of indebtedness such associations, may 
assume to two-thirds of the amount of 
their capital stock. Iowa farmers are 
thus at a disadvantage in the matter 
of obtaining intermediate credit thru 
their own local coéperative agencies. 
Oregon has a general codperative law 
but it gives coéperative associations 
no specific power to borrow money or 
make loans to members, and there is 
no language in the statute from which 
such power might be implied. Prob- 
ably other states are in the same po- 
sition. 

Borrowing by individual farmers di- 
rectly from the intermediate credit 
banks is not permitted under the fed- 
eral agricultural credits act becaase 
the cost of setting up machinery for 
such dealing would be heavy and 
would necessarily be felt in higher in- 
terest rates. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that the measure fails of its full 


effect where intermediate credit does : 


not get down to the individual farmer. 


Jt can get there in many cases thru 


the commercial banks. Where exist- 
ing facilities are adequate for supply- 
ing farmers with intermediate credit 
it is not desirable, say department of- 
ficials, to set up new credit concerns 
that will duplicate old ones. They as- 
sert, however, that where existing fa- 
cilities are inadequate or where local 
bankers do not avail themselves of 
the discount facilities of the interme- 
diate credit banks, farmers should be 
free to develop their own special credit 
agencies. State legislation is required 
to give them this opportunity because 
cooperative agencies usually operate 
under state charters. 


Farmers Need Better Credit 


Whatever is done in the way of co- 
operative marketing, it is declared 
farmers should get themselves in a po- 
sition to take full advantage of the 
agricultural credits act. Codperative 
marketing requires intermediate credit 
for members of codperative associa- 
tions individually, ds well as for the 
associations in their corporate capac- 
ity, because frequently ownership of 
the commodities marketed remains 
with the individual producer until the 
goods are finally sold. Codéperative as- 
sociations are therefore greatly helped 
when they can discount the notes of 
their members, and make advances to 
them pending a final accounting when 
the marketing is done. 

It is also noted that intermediate 
credit given to individual farmers, 
thru financial agencies, enables them 
to utilize the improved storage facili- 
ties placed at their disposal under the 
federal warehouse licensing act. This 
act and the intermediate credit system 
are complementary in their functions. 
The warehouse law provides for the li- 
censing and bonding of public ware- 
houses so that receipts issued against 
products stored therein will be good 
collateral for loans. Federal warehouse 
receipts are thus available for tapping 
the resources of the intermediate 
credit banks. But this end can be 
achieved only in part in states lacking 
in legislation which would enable 
farmers to borrow from the intermedi- 
ate credit institutions thru their own 
organizations as well as thru banks. 





Value of Silage 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“With corn at 75 cents a bushel and 
good mixed hay at $12.50 a ton, what 
should good average corn silage sell 
for?” 

We roughly figure that the average 
ton of corn belt silage is worth the 
equivalent of five bushels of corn plus 
300 pounds of mixed hay. With prices 
as indicated by our correspondent, this 
would mean a value of about $5.45 a 
ton. 


BACK UP CREDIT ACT | 
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When skating pond 
takes Tom from kindling 
pile, there’s a chance for 
a story-telling picture. 
Such pictures are sure of 
a smile when you turn 
the page in your Kodak 
Album. J/lustration 
from a Kodak negative. 














A Kodak for the Farm 


N addition to the doll< s-and-cents 
value that Kodak pict» es of cattle, 
horses, hogs, crops, equipment, buildings, 
have in the business of farming, Kodak 
plays part the year ’round in the farm’s 
fun—as the picture above shows. 


Get a Kodak at your dealer’s for your 
farm. , | 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 



















































When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





For More Than 39 Years 


The South Omaha Stock Yards has served 
the farmers of the Middle West in the 
most satisfactory and efficient manner. 
The steady increase in receipts and ship- 
ments from year to year since 1884 tells 
the story of satisfied customers. More 
than 130,000,000 head have been received 
during that time, as follows: 


Ho 78,893,011 
63,296,487 


om, 919,060 
So ee ir ees 405,11C 
En ee eS 180,346,607 


We can likewise handle your live stock 
and increase your profits. South Omaha 
is the natural live stock market for 
feeders in this territory. Give-us a trial 
and you will be convinced. 


Union Steck Yards Co: Omaha /fd. 


Sovth Omaha 
Nebraska 
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Two things it will 
pay you to know 


When you buy all-rubber overshoes 


First—What kind of rubber is in them? 
Second—What’s under the rubber? 


The answer to these two questions explains why 
farmers have found that the “‘U. S.”’ Walrus gives 
longer wear and better service. 


If you cut a strip of rubber from a “‘U. S.” Walrus 
you’d find it would stretch more than five times 
its length without breaking—and snap back into 
shape like an elastic band! 

If you cut deeper, you’d find layer on layer of 
reinforcements—the strongest reinforcements ever 
put into an overshoe. Where the hard strains come 
there are as many as 10 separate layers of rubber 
and fabric in the ‘‘U. S.”” Walrus. 

The “U. S.” Walrus wears longer because it’s 
built to wear longer. Ask your own dealer to show 


you a pair. Other “U. S.”? Rubber Footwear 


“U.S.” Boots, built so strongly they’re 
famous wherever boots are worn—Rub- 
bers and Arctics, all styles and sizes for 
the whole family—‘‘ U. S.” Bootees, the 
all-rubber lace shoes for spring and fall 
use—every kind of rubber footwear is 
included in the big “‘U. S.” line. Look 
for the “U.S.” Trade Mark. 


United States Rubber Company 

















Ply on ply of rub- 
ber and fabric are 
built into the wall 
of the “U. S.”’ Wal- 
rus. Here at the 
back of the heel are 
10 separate layers. 





A strip of rubber 
cut from a “U. S.” 
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NEW WORLDS FOR OLD 


Three Idealists—Lubin, Plumb, and Warbasse 


HE profit motive in industry is not 
able to lure men on to do the work 
of the world properly. The farmer 
produces unusually large crops and 


starves as a result of his efficiency. 
The manufacturer of jim-cracks con- 
verts labor and material into worth- 
less objects and prospers. The rewards 
of the present economic system are 
not meted out in accordance with the 
value of the work done. Society needs 
to be regenerated and rebuilt. Our eco- 
nomic organizations need a new spirit 
and a new technique. 

This is a summary of the impres- 
sions I got from three books I have 
just finished reading. Each of them 
covers a somewhat different field, but 
each represents the point of view of 
the reformer who believes that each 
age requires remodeling of its institu- 
tions to conform to the requirements 
of the new period. 

‘David Lubin, by Olivia Rossetti 
Agresti (Little, Brown & Co., $2.50), 
is the story of a Jewish retailer who 
became the leader of a great interna- 
tional movement for the benefit of ag- 
riculture. Industrial Democracy, by 
Glenn E. Plumb (B. W. Huebsch, $2.00) 
is an exposition of the Plumb Plan and 
its application to industry in general. 
Co-operative Democracy, by James B. 
Warbasse (Macmillan, $3.50), is a 
study of the consumers’ co-operative 
movement by the president of the Co- 
operative League of America. 


The Biography of David Lubin 


The most interesting book of the 
three is, naturally, the biography of 
David Lubin. This story of a poor 
Jewish boy who rose from the ghetto 
of a little Polish town until he became 
a leading merchant of California and 
later an international figure of impor. 
tance, would be interesting drama even 
if he had had nothing whatever to do 
with agriculture. 

It is an odd circumstance that two 
Jews of the same family have made 
perhaps as large contributions to the 
development of the co-operative move- 
ment in agriculture as any other men 
in this country. David Lubin and his 
half-brother, Harris Weinstock, neither 
of them farmers until late in life, 
came of a family that had lived in 
towns for generations. They were of 
a different race and faith than the 
farmers with whom they later worked. 
Yet it is to David Lubin that we owe 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, and to Harris Weinstock that we 
owe a large part of the development of 
the co-operative marketing movement 
in California. 

Weinstock and Lubin were partners 
in business in Sacramento in an early 
day. They -.began to investigate co- 
operative methods of marketing, first 
from the point of view of adding to 
the prosperity of their community and 
later, in Lubin’s case at least, with the 
idea that a social state of real value 
could only be based on a population 
that was largely made up of independ- 
ent farmers. 

Colonel Weinstock stayed fairly close 
to California in his work. He became 
the first commissioner of markets of 
California, and was the prime mover 
in bringing into existence the scores 
of commodity organizations that have 
grown up there in the last ten or fif- 
teen years. Lubin, however, in trying 
to figure out a way of getting good 
prices for the California fruit grower, 
found that California prices depended 
on the crop in the United States as a 
whole, and that the price for the crop 
in the United States depended upon 
the crop in the world. It seemed to 
him, therefore, that any plan for the 
regeneration of agriculture would have 
to be international in its scope. 

The plan he worked out was for an 
international institute of agriculture, 
which would be an economic parlia- 








ment for the farmers of the world. It 





would have two chambers, the upper 


consisting of governmental delegates | 


and the lower house consisting of rep- 
resentatives from agricultural organ- 
izations, representation being given 
according to the strength of the dif- 
ferent organizations represented. He 
hoped in this way to work out plans 
for joint control of plant and animal 
diseases, for international pure food 
legislation, for international regulation 
of migration of farm labor, for the 
preparation of information on condi- 
tions of supply and demand on food 
products all over the world, and, final- 
ly, for the development of a world mar- 
keting system for agricultural prod- 
ucts under direction of the allied agri- 
cultural associations themselves: 


Valuable Features Omitted 


Unfortunately, Lubin was about the 
only man who realized the value of 
such a program. He finally persuaded 
the king of Italy to establish an inter- 
national institute along the line sug- 
gested, but most of the really valuable 
features of the plan were cut out. Rep- 
resentation was restricted to govern- 
ment appointees and its activities were 
limited to those of an international 
statistical bureau. 

The story of Lubin is the inspiring 
story of an almost single-handed fight 
for a colossal program. That he failed 
in great part to accomplish it was to 
be expected. It seems close to miracu- 
lous that he was able to accomplish as 
much as he did. This account of his 
life is told in a highly dramatic and 
interesting way by Signora Agresti, 
who was Lubin’s assistant during a 
good part of the time he spent in 
Rome. 





Glenn Plumb was another idealist 
whose plans have up to date failed to 
approach reality as closely even as did 
Lubin’s. Most of our readers will re 
member the Plumb plan for the rail- 
roads, which was endorsed by most of 
the railroad labor unions. In Indus- 
trial Democracy, Mr. Plumb, shortly 
before his death, worked out a plan 
for the application of this same plan 
to all other business. 


What the Plan Provides 


The Plumb plan, briefly, provides 
for the control of an industry by capi- 
tal and labor and management on equal 
terms, and for the division of the 
profits between the Industry and the 
public‘equally. In the case of the rail- 
roads, the plan provides for the gov- 
ernment to take over the railroads and 
to pay for their purchase by a bond 
issue. Roads would then be leased to 
a corporation, whose directors would 
be divided between the representa- 
tives of the government as the contrib- 
utors of capital, the management and 
the forces of railroad labor. Rates 
would be set by a public commission 
so as to make possible the payment of 
interest on the bonds, the maintenance 
of the road, the wages of the. workers 
and the salaries of the managerial 
force. If any profits resulted from the 
operation of the roads on this plan, 
half would go as a bonus to the man- 
agers and the workers, and the other 
half to the public in the form of re- 
duced freight and passenger rates. Mr. 
Plumb believed that a plan of this same 
sort could be applied to every other 
industry. Except in the case of public 
utilities, however, he believed that the 
capital should be contributed by pri- 
vate interests rather than by the gov- 
ernment. 

His application of the Plumb plan 
to agricultural marketing associations 


will be particularly interesting to farm- 


ers. The plan suggested differs from 
the usual co-operative plan of organiza- 
tion in giving more power to the em- 
ployes of the company, and, oddly 
enough, more power to the capital in- 
vested in the company. In the case of 
the farmers’ elevator, for instance, 
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each investor of $1,000 in the, stock of 
the company would have one vote; 
each farmer who sold grain to the ele- 
vator would have one vote for each 
$1,000 worth of grain he sold; and each 
employe of the company would have 
one vote for each $1,000 of salary re- 
ceived. Profits would be divided, one- 
half to the public, to use Mr. Plumb’s 
phrase, and one-half to the company. 
The half that goes to the company 
would be turned back to the contrib- 
utors of capital, of goods and of labor, 
{in proportion to the extent that each 
contributed. The other half would be 
used for the improvement of the prop- 
erty or for the retirement of capital. 
It was Mr. Plumb’s idea that in this 
way the overhead expenses of the com- 
pany would be reduced and that the 
public eventually would benefit by this 
saving. : 

A good many of Mr. Plumb’s ideas 
would strike many people as being of 
very questionable value. The book, 
however, is worth while as a presenta- 
tion of a plan of organization of indus- 
try which is being urged for the rail- 
roads and mines and other public utili- 
ties, and which may be tried out, pos- 
sibly, in modified form, in the next 
few years. The great objection to the 
plan, of course, is the danger of man- 
agement and labor combining, agin the 
case of government owned railroads, 
to secure higher wages and salaries at 
the expense of the general public. 





Warbasse’s Co-operative Democracy, 
a book on consumers’ co-operation, 
gives an interesting survey of the 
progress that has been made in this 
field, particularly in great Britain. The 
parts of the book. which discuss the 
philosophy of co-operation will seem 
decidedly one-sided to most readers. 
Warbasse believes that producers’ co- 
operation is almost as vicious a thing 
as the modern corporation. In speak- 
ing of the ownership of industries by 
the workers engaged in them, he says: 

“As a result, attempts of reformers 
of the present industrial system are 
aimed at the point of production, to 
organize society as a society of work- 
ers. They are for capturing the shops. 
Their goal is to have the workers get 
control of the industries as a starting 
point for their reforms. But this idea 
does not change the purpose of indus- 
try nor the motive of production. The 
plan does not eliminate the profit mo- 
tive nor demand the production of bet- 
ter goods. It does not say a word about 
the consumer. It does not propose to 
produce for use even tho it expresses 
sympathy with that idea. It asks for 
wages—and more wages, to the limit.” 


The Plan of Warbasse 

This view he applies also to pro- 
ducers’ co-operation among farmers. 
His idea of the way to handle agricul- 
ture is to have huge tracts of land 
owned by consumers’ leagues and 
farmed by men working under the di- 
rection of the heads of consumers’ or- 
ganizations. The same system would 
be applied to all other industries. In- 
stead of encouraging the workers in 
any given industry to form a co-opera- 
tive organization to take over the plant 
in which they work, he would have the 
consumers’ league buy out the plant and 
employ these workers just as did the 
old privately owned corporation. 

The experience of the British co-op- 
eratives has shown that this sort of a 
plan does not give any more incentive 
to the workers for efficient production 
than does the present system. Indeed, 
it may be questioned if it is as effec- 
tive. The British society has had a 
number of strikes in its different fac- 
tories and seems to be confronted by 
the same sort of labor difficulties that 
confront most privately owned indus- 
tries. 

The weakness of Mr. Warbasse’s 
whole philosophy seems to be that he 
centers attention on man as a consum- 
er rather than man as a producer. Un- 
fortunately for Warbasse logic, it hap- 
pens that man is both. A man engaged 
in congenial work gets quite as much 
Satisfaction, and sometimes more, out 
of accomplishing that work as he does 





in consuming the products, largely in- 
direct, of course, of his toil. 

This is not to say that the book does 
not have valuable features. There is 
a chance that most farmers have had 
the producer's point of view empha- 
sized so much that it would be worth 
while to get a look at the problem 
from the other point of view. The sug- 
gestions in the book as to the organ- 
ization of consumers’ societies are ex- 
cellent. As a study of social organiza- 
tion on the co-operative principle, how- 
ever, it is far less convincing than such 
a book as G. H. D. Cole’s “Guild So- 
cialism,” for instance, which provides 
for a balanced relation between pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives and consumers’ 
co-operatives.—D. R. M. 

(Note—Any of the books mentioned 





in the preceding article can be secured 
thru the Book Department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Orders should be aecompa- 
nied by a check or money order for the 
publisher’s price. 





W.-E. 
Iowa Fair Managers Meet er, C. 


Iowa’s fair managers went~on record 
at their annual meeting .as favoring 
only clean, wholesome amusements for 
their fairs. This action featured reso- 
lutions unanimously passed at the 
meeting of the Iowa Fair Managers’ 


Association, held at Des Moines, De- | has a 
cember 11 and 12. Secretary A. R. | dred 
Corey, of the Iowa State Fair, pre- 


sented a report on the county and dis- | is 
trict fairs of the state, showing that | large 
the attendance at such fairs made a 





gain of four or five per cent in-1923, 
as compared with 1922. 

L. D. Emery, of Spencer, was elected 
president of the association. 
officers chosen were: 
M. E. 


One of our Iowa readers reports that 
in Colorado, three miles north of Fort 
Morgan, a man by the name of Good 


than one hundred bushels per acre. It 
said that this 


this year 






Other 
Vice-president, 
Bacon, Davenport; secretary, 
Williams, Manchester; treasur- 
H. Barber, Mason City. 























An Unusual Corn Field 


corn field of more than one kun- 
acres which will average better 


is one of the best 
corn fields in the United States 
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Roofing} 








there is no telling how long it will last at such low prices as these. 
Our well-known guarantee protects you in every purchase, large or emal 


So don’t del: 





Lumber & Millwork Paints! 








Galvanized 
Sheets $ 00 


al 100 oq. f t. 
A-21. Heav z 
LP overhauled gal- 
vanized Sree or siding 
sheets, 2!¢ inch corru- 
ated. Good condition. 
Painted red. Per square 
$3 ri) square 
$3.0 





Cinest 9 rades of lumber and mill- 
work of every kind here in America’s 
greatest stocks. Some idea of the big 
5 | Stee can be had from the four 
bargains below. Mail Coupon Today! |) bh 





















































RRS 
No. WA-22. Medliain weight over- 
hauled, painted, 2 in. $2.50 
roofing on siding she -% per $2. 50 
square of 100 square feet...... 


Roll Roofing 


No. WA-24. New heavy weight red or 
fon slate yg feotes. Per 
08 square feet wit 
} trimmings..........-..-.+..6: 1.80 
No. WA-25. Heavy weight smooth sur- 





33 
Es 
) 


faced roofing. Per roll of 108 
square feet with trimmings..... 


Poultry Netting 
~ oa 2 75 























$2.95 












No. WA-105. 
i conomy Spe- 


raised panel fir | gl 
daors, size 2 ft. 
6in.x6ft.6in., 
1% in. thick. 


No. WA-108. 
Special come 
bination screen 


No. WA-106. Two| No. WA-107. one 942.4 


light 24 x 20 in.| Window screen, “% 
lazed check - - 2 ft. 444 in. Mg Tia, Paine 


windows, 134 
Outside | Shenfy ‘cin chaig- 
ed. Complete 


int each 2 $2. 25 fas 61,35 $6.15 






























































































































Reset iaces barbs, spac in. apart. 58 Ib. reels, 
S . pouite, setting. piade. of Sie Das oh uwed denies 1. 
e wire in ch mes wo ; 
) 19, aus Bales contain 150 jineal feet, rano 7. - ‘-r oe a ». nee containing 
ppm ereamaainaalaais No. WA- £06. Smooth galvanized 6 and 9 
ef : gauge wire, suitable for ences, grape vines 
} ie-was00. 36m. mien. g 975 eg et a 
) fio. — 305. La -. nigh. iy a 5.40 $26.50 $ 1 1 50 eee eee eee $3. 
) Pee Date No. WA-110. Low Ne. WA-115. Pa No. WA-120. cnn Ne. . TY Smee qpivanised fence 
a n closet ou eled bathtu ong, j v- |} wire auge n . bundl 
( Hog Enameled with white owt. ma- 30 in. wide. one ete re atom yea can 250 ft. len ths. and jonger er in $2.95 
an nis seat | w nic undle. Per 100 Ibs..... 
Fence and cover. White double bath cock, waste ee ee = — SN } 
vitreous china tan and overflow. 
No. WA-125. Bathroom outfit consisting of low closet outfit, $62. 50 Mixed Mixed { 
bathtub and lavatory as described. Complete, special at. N il B ] ( 
- alls olts jf 
| Se Complete Stocks of Plumbing ni 
No. 11 top wire and | Ne. WA-10. White 
} 83, i Beers | Pre spre Supplies | 
: oo ay. OF ee chen | Experts are waiting here to 1p pa plan your water works and ) 
Spe 4 Sham 510 art, 2 porcine og sewage systems. Our big stoc s are complete with everything . Ne. WA-184. Best If 
in., spaced from bot-| faucets and trap. | needed te ins pend. -. bebe ——_ assortment of mixed |f] 
i] tom upwards. Barbed | Size 18 in. x 24 in. | Lowest prices prevail at all [oeseny on big stocks of plumbing fix- No. WA-30. Handy | boits for use in home |ft 
bottom. 26 in. 24 12.00 tures, pipe fittings, valves, soil pipe, etc. assortment of new | andon farm. Includes |p 
4) high, per rod.. Cc Ge ~ - wire nails. All sizes | sizes up to 7% in. di- |} 
| #3 rest stocks ef Size 18 in. x | 5.00| Pipe Fittings | Heating Plants | Hog Troughs pany Pat up 40| ameter. 8 in, long 
field. foneing 66) ee Ghee | We offer everything jo ng senae Special If 
{ needed to install mod- No. WA-7. Strong | per keg “$2.2 25 per box.. $2. 75 ) 
Wall Board ZU/ac | Ne. WA-20. Tron|ern steam, warm ait! troughs for bogs, 
Per Square F pipe in rand om| and hot water heating! sheep and cattle:| Builders’ Hardware 
{ No. WA-5. Gold Medal wat- | lengths with coup- apatems ion ee Heavy steel. Size 12} piogest selection, newest { 
board furnished in 43 in. width. | lings. All sizes. or remodel ES) in. wide, 5 ft. aad beat. designs: of { 
Lengths up +4 s One inch, per ft. 5¢ NS en we | on Hach $1. 95 builders’ hardware will 
i r _3iec engineers will help you. | 40n&. E { 
} Price per sq. f 1% in., per ft..... Send a rough sketch | 8 + long, cach, . $2.95 moe found in our complete | 
14; of your building show-} 10 ft one, eac 
Plaster Board 1 ichapedintyth ft..... 8 ing size of rooms,|SPECIAL: Troughs i bap mw Bo pm on } 
\ No. WA-6. Finest quality 12c ' doors, and windows. 2 ft. fone. Each .. 85¢ ronze cylinder lock 8¢€ 
(\ Dlaster a. a. th an = Each 
zes in stoc ur price for os Wis iac: 
\ fF sheets size 48x 32 or 36 x48 Cream Separators rig tes ‘Genuine 
HLA, Per 00. ft.....e eee evens No. WA-80. Latest patented exclusive | Tachi oa +a. i { 
g improved design. Fully guaranteed. steel blated ‘inside’ Tek i 
Size Cap. Piva fale Size Cap, Ibs. Sale OO. ROB 0 + «0 0 +s 
Yo. per hr. Price o. perhr. Price 2 
*1 *175 *$31.50 5 500 $54.00| Ball Tipped Door Butts 
*2  *250 * 35.00 7 750 62.00] Ne. wa-1s0. Electro-plated _ 
2 375 49.00 9 950 68.00 | Planisted bail tipped butts in 


*Indicates table sizes. All machines‘ are ready 
for shipments from Minn., Pa. and Chicago. 3 
pe cent discount is allowed if cash is sent with 
order. 









itis ready; 
guaranteed qualities of Beg 4 
ba will furnish far eeding aid = sill, nike ‘and paint, 
with four rooms, 
ee he ts ates s it. 



















Harris ee Co. 












Sensational Butlding Offer 
C/or the Spring o fI92t/A 


Harris Brothers Company lead today as during the past thirty-two years in the sale of building 
material and general supplies. And this announcement is probably the greatest we have ever pub- 
It brings you the chance you’ve hoped and waited for. Our stock today i is complete, but 
















-_ Order direct from this 






House 7 7 te 
Paint 


No. WA-12. 
best quality house paint 
white, black and 26 non-fad- 
ing colors. 1 

Be Gs oscced cots ° 





Guaranteed 



















. 
Barn Paint 
No. WA-13. Guaranteed barn or garage 
paint. Red, yellow and 
maroon. Per gallou.......... 
Green slate or red, per gallon 


Best Varnishes 
No. WA-70. Best wearing $2.25 


floor varnish, per gal..........- 
No. WA-71. Best inside epar varnish. 
per gal..... $2.75 


Painted Barbed Wire 
Per $ 1 40 







- 
.. $1.50 
























Reel 


No. WA-200. Painted barbed 
wire, made of 12 gauge open & 
hearth steel wire with 4 point 

































































































antigue —S lemon brass 
finishes. % in. x 

2% in., pair. eoccecesee 30c 
3x3 in., pair.......+. ..32¢ 
3% in. x 3) in., pair... .38¢ 
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Gasoline Engines 








No. WA-90. Guaranteed gasoline 
MAIL 


f engine with Webster oscillating mag- 
neto. Full power. Sure starter, and 
steady worker. Harris B 


7 H. P. size, ple $130% 


catalogs. 





Without obligation, 
I am interes 
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IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Cattle Shows Are Important Evenis in Uruguay 
and Argentina 


HE Uruguay fair, held annually at 

Montevideo, is one of the import- 
ant cattle. shows in South America. 
Althy not so large as the Palermo 
show at Buenes Aires, or some of our 
American state fairs, the Uruguay fair 
brings out the best cattle of Uruguay 
and competition in the major beef 
breeds is usually strong. 

An American observer who visited 
the 1923 show at Montevideo reports 
the Shorthorns and Herefords as being 
very similar in quality to the cattle 
of those breeds shown at the Iowa 
state fair. At the Uruguay fair there 
were about 100 each of Shorthorns and 
Herefords, but only about a dozen Ab- 
erdeen Angus. Normandy cattle at the 
show also numbered about a dozen. 

Pedigrees of the champions in the 
Shorthorn and Hereford sections were 





months in our American classes. De- 
spite the multiplicity of classes, nearly 


all of them are well filled, rings of as 
many as thirty-five animals being 
shown at this year’s show. 

Herefords were strong at the Paler- 
mo show and the display of Aberdeen 
Angus was creditable. The show of 
dairy breeds was light, however. The 
dairy breeds represented this year 
were Friburgh, Holland-Frisian and 
Normandy. The Holland-Frisian close- 
ly corresponds to the Holstein-Friesian 
of North America. 


Light Horses at Palermo Show 


Several breeds of horses were repre- 
sented at Palermo this year. They in- 
cluded the Arab, Hackney, Percheron, 
Suffolk Punch, Anglo-Norman, Clydes- 
dale and Shire. The horse show indi- 











The Grand Champion Shorthorn Bull at the 1923 Jruguay Fair. 


strong in the best ‘blood of British 
herds. The grand champion Shorthorn 
bull, Earl of Clippers, was a February 
two-year-old that weighed 1,804 pounds. 
He was sired by a bull bred in Great 
Britain and out of a dam sired by a 
bull bred in Great Britain and out of a 
dam sired by a British-bred bull. The 
grand champion Shorthorn cow, Ascott 
Valentine 2d, was a two-year-old. Her 
bloodlines would be considered choice 
in the United States, her ancestors 
numbering many animals bred at Col- 


lynie and in other famous herds. San- 
ducero Dillon 2d was the grand cham- 
-pion Hereford bull. He was a Novem- 
ber two-year-old and weighed 1,962 


pounds when shown. 


Strong Display of Beef Cattle 

The Palermo show held at Buenos 
Aires in August and September was 
considered one of the most successful 
ever held during the thirty-seven years 
in which the show has been an annual 
feature of the activities of the Argen- 
tina Royal Society. The display of 
beef cattle this year was considered 
especially good in view of the unsat- 
isfactory condition of the Argentine 
cattle market which has prevailed for 
some time. 

Shorthorns are the predominating 
breed at the Palermo exhibition. The 
show annually brings out several hun- 
dred of the best Shorthorns in Argen- 
tina, many estancias being represented 
in the winnings. The grand champion 
Shorthorn bull at the 1923 show was 
Marion Collynie Knight 25th, shown by 
Carlos A. Brown. In the auction held 
in connection with the show the grand 
champion brought $50,000 in Argentine 
money. Reports of the sale state that 
the bull would have brought more 
money had he been of a red color, the 
preference among many Argentine 
buyers being for dark colors. 

The Shorthorn classification at the 
Palermo show is probably the most 
elaborate show ring classification to 
be found at any livestock show in the 
world. There are twenty-nine classes 
for Shorthorn bulls, besides several for 
females. In many of these classes the 
range of age is but fifteen to thirty 
days as compared with four and eight 





cated a greater degree of interest in 
light horses than is noted at most 
North American shows. 

The sheep display at the Argentine 
show was largely made up of long- 
wooled breeds and other breeds into 
which long-wool blood has_ entered. 
The Romney Marsh was prominent in 
the show, as were also the Lincolns 
and Leicesters. Corriedales, Hamp- 
shires and Merinos were also on ex- 
hibition. 

Berkshires dominated a rather small 





swine show. Duroc Jerseys and Mid- 
dle White Yorkshires were also 
shown. Argentine swine producers ap- 
parently are divided between those 
who prefer the breeds common in the 
United States and those who like the 
British breeds best. 


Two Year Course at Ames 


Not long ago two fathers and two 
sons paid a visit to lowa State College. 
Both the fathers own farms in central 
Iowa. Both the boys during the last 
two or three years have been taking 
men’s parts on these farms. 

In January both these boys are en- 
tering the two-year course in agricul- 
ture at the college. After looking 
over the college and talking with in- 
structors in the two-year department, 
the fathers thought they would be 
making a good investment in giving 
their boys a chance to make a more 
thoro and scientific study of agricul- 
ture than is possible in the good old 
school of experience. 

A good many other farm parents feel 
the same way about it, to judge from 
the inquiries in regard to this work 
that have been coming to the ‘col- 
lege. The things that most of these 
parents, as well as the boys, want to 
know are: what kinds of studies will 
the young man get in the two-year 
course and how much will it cost him. 

The two-year course in agriculture 
is designed for young men who haven’t 
had the opportunity to complete their 
high school work. They must be 17 
years old and’ must have finished the 
eighth grade. The course is given in 
units of one quarter, or about eleven 
weeks, and a student can start the 
work at the beginning of any quarter. 

The subjects that are studied in- 
clude, animal breeding and feeding, 
farm crops and soils, marketing, hor- 
ticulture, business English, poultry 
husbandry, beekeeping and other agri- 
cultural subjects. The student has the 
advantage not only of class instruction 
but of work with the fine college herds 
and flocks. 5 

Another practical element in the 
course is the program of talks by 
prominent farmers and other men con- 
nected with agriculture which are 
held every Wednesday afternoon. 

The total expense—and this includes 
all fees, room, board, books, laundry 
and so forth—will average for most 
students from $10 to $15 a week. 











ROOFING 
of Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, ag| PAINT | 
nd Paint. eon ee Ce —_ 


ing a y 
it Paid prices save money. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dest. 2304 cies o. 









GET IT FROM THE 


£ Osa Salter, R. F. D. 
pac TORY DIRECT 


Selma, lowa, says: 


**¥ Saved 15c ] 
a R 99 


Cut your own fence costs 
P to the bone by buying direct 
from us at Lowest Factory Prices. 
We Pay the Freight. 
Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Pou try and Lawn Fence, Bar 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 


1YSELMAN BROS. Dert 296 MUNCIE IND. 
« voneens Figen Fence Manufacturers. 


































Free Catalog in colors explains 


ow you Can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 






Electric Wheel Co. 
SS Eim St..@uiney, ti. 

Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 

















—Best practicesin care of stock; c 


stock, and working stock. 





—Why farm crops should be marketed through stock. 
—Farm loss in every load of hay or grain hauled away. 


ature, exercise, water and pure air. 
—Feed requirements for growing stock, fattening stock, milking 


NEED SPECIAL FEED AND 
ATTENTION THIS MONTH 


This Big Free 48-Pg. Bock Explains Efficient 
Methods and Practices in Winter Feeding 


ARTON’S Farm Profit Book was published to give farmers important 
facts on winter feeding and management. 
bock especially valuable this month, as January is usually the most difficult 
feeding month. Stock must be given proper rations and much attention be 
given to their care. This book will tell you the most efficient winter manage- 


ment, methods and practices, and if followed, will result in great savings and 
valuable profits. With fluctuating market quotations, the adoption of the most efficient 
methods and the use of proper rationing alone, assures profit. 


Some of the Valuable Stock Management Facts: 


—Proper <7 he of fat-forming and muscle-bone forming 


elements in f 
» regularity, temper- 
—How feed for ho 


—Why every cattle or dairyman needs a silo. —Example rati: tankage. 
—Silage cannot be used intermittently. —Mineral ce roar of ol 

ok caentl eden ao and le ratio ion ao tage ae 

=> examp ms. - ‘ 

—Dairy cow needs bah day. —Sheep; ennangie oes 


—Value of silage for steers; daily calt needed. 
rse is determined 2 


—Cost of feeding mule. 
—Why every farmer should raise pigs. 
substitu: 






Every farmer will find this 
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Farm Subjects Covered : 


bebo ——o oe home butchering ~d ap beef and mutton; full directions for curing and smoking; a 
number of recipes for delicious meat products: facts about butter making and packing; co-operative beef rings; elimi- 
nating mold in soft corn; and other facts. : = 


See the Barton Salt Dealer ®48TOn’s 


Farm Profit 














a special trip to town to get a copy. The Barton Salt 
dealer in your town has a supply of these books and the 
Book is of great value to every farmer and is wel worth | book is absolutely FREE to you. See him today. 


THE BARTON SALT COMPAN 


“The Sait Cellar of America” 











1100 AMERICAN BUILDING 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificaies. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 
more. All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 

Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 








That Poll-Tax Law 


Severa! members of the Service Bu- 
reau have called our attention to a 
recent statement we made regarding 
the poll-tax law. In order to clarify 
the situation we are reprinting the 
new law as passed by the Fortieth 
General Assembly, which permits the 
township trustees the option of allow- 
ing the poll-tax payers the right to 
work or to collect the tax direct. The 
new law states: 

“All able-bodied male citizens, in- 
cluding the male officers and employes 
of any state institution, if any, but 
not including any committed inmate 
of such institution, between the ages 
of twenty-one and forty-five, who are 
residents of the township outside the 
corporate limits of cities and towns, 
shall, between the first day of April 
and the first day of September of each 
year, pay to the road superintendent a 
sum not to exceed five dollars, said 
sum to be fixed by the township trus- 
tees at the April meeting. Provided 
that the township trustees of each 
township may at the regular April 
meeting provide whether or not each 
person may at his option perform two 
days’ labor in lieu of payment of mon- 
ey as provided in this chapter. All 
money received by the road superin- 
tendent under provisions of this chap- 
ter shall be immediately paid to the 
township clerk for the benefit of the 
general township road fund. The tax 
and money so collected shall be ex- 
pended upon the township road system 
under the supervision of the road su- 
perintendent.” 

This new law became effective April 
8, 1923, and allows the township trus- 
tees to decide whether or not they 
desire to receive a tax in the form of 
cash instead of labor. In some com- 
munities it was imperative that the 
road work be done by the use of ma- 
chinery, which had to be paid for in 
cash, and the new law takes care of 
that. ” 

Many Service Bureau members who 
are concerned because they did not 
receive notification to work their poll- 
tax as in the past, can find out wheth- 
er their township trustees availed 
themselves of the new law by looking 
up the minutes of their April meeting. 





Song Writers Beware of Sharks 


Service Bureau members who have 
been solicited by popular song con- 
cerns to send them their poems to be 
set to music and thereby make a pop- 
ular song out of the verse, will be in- 
terested in a communication Wallaces’ 
Farmer has received from the Better 
Business Bureau of the Music Indus- 
tries’ Chamber of Commerce, of New 
York. 

At-the present time there are a num- 
ber of companies making a fine living 
by encouraging any song writer to 
send them money in order to print 
their songs. No matter how ordinary 
the poems or “words” that are sub- 
mitted, these song sharks immediate- 
ly send out gobs of literature telling 
the victim what a wonderful song he 
has, and then end up by asking for 
anywhere from $5 to $50 for writing 
the music. 

Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau is 
advised that song hits are not pro- 
duced in this manner. Only about one 
song in a year of every thousand sub- 
mitted to the reputable publishers 
proves to be a hit, states the circular, 
and members of the Service Bureau 
who have received literature asking 
them to contribute to a song writer 
had better investigate before sending 
any money. 

One member recently wrote us she 
had received an offer from a firm tell- 





ing her they would produce her song, 
and she had sent in $25. As sorry as 
we are to state it, she is out the 
money. 

Postal authorities have started a 
clean-up of these sharks and a Chi- 
cago man was recently fined $2,000 on 
a charge of using the mails to de- 
fraud. Other investigations are under 
way. We will be glad to receive any 
literature from readers who have been 
approached on this game and forward 
the same to the proper officials. 





Open Season for Correspondent 
School Literature 


Show card writing by mail—a real 
course in a few lessons—is a game 
that is appealing to many Service Bu- 
reau members this fall. All you have 
to do is to send your check, sign on 
the dotted line, and the company will 
send you a brush or two and some les- 
sons. They, of course, will see that 
you get lots of work, and will be glad 
to enroll anyone. Other schools offer 
to make experts out.of you in many 
different lines. 

Writing show cards can be learned 
by mail, if the person has some natural 
artistic ability. However, just be- 
cause the company says there is plen- 
ty of work to be done by card writers 


does not mean that every one can be, 


an expert. 

Most correspondence schools are re- 
liable, so far as financial affairs are 
concerned, but remember that when 
you sign a contract and send in money 
the only way you can get a refund is 
to complete the course. You can get 
an education by correspondence if you 
will work, but most of our readers 
who bite on the snappy literature lose 
interest when they have looked over 
two or three lessons and then want 
their money back. We can not get it 
unless you do your part. It’s better to 
think the course over pretty carefully 
before you sign a contract. You can 
Save yourself trouble and money. 





Fraud Order on Hog Powder 
Man 


Making over-enthusiastic claims of 
what his hog remedies would do has 
caused the United States Postoffice 
Department to issue a fraud order 
against John W. Everman, of Gallatin, 
Missouri. 

Everman operated several firms, one 
a stock remedy company, another a 
poultry farm and then just the J. W. 
Everman Company. He made a claim 
that- he would guarantee to cure 95 
per cent of sick hogs with his reme- 
dies and then failed to back up his 
plan. Such claims were sent out thru 
the mails and caused the issuing of 
the order. 

A fraud order prohibits the person 
against whom it is issued from further 
use of the mails and Service Bureau 
members who have had trouble with 
Everman will be glad to know that 
his game is stopped. Everman is also 
under bond for alleged crooked deals 
in selling hogs and will be brought to 
trial on this charge shortly. 


Is a Foreign-Made Will Good? 


“Will the United States government 
recognize a will made in Europe if the 
property is in the United States and 
the owner of the property died in the 
United States?” 

There is no reason why such a will 
can not be probated in any state in the 
United States, provided if is executed 
in accordance with the state law in 
which it is to be probated, or in ac- 
cordance with ‘the law of the place 
where the will was executed. 














*“STRAIGHT-LINE” 
Rubber Overshoes for the entire family 











It is very easy 
to identify the best rubber footwear 


It is marked with a Red Line ’round the top. 
That is the sign of the genuine “Hi-Press” 
rubber footwear — made by Goodrich—backed 
by 54 years of experience —and preferred by 
millions! ‘aes 
If you want to save money on your rubber 
footwear bills; if you want absolutely uniform 
quality; if you want that long, unequalled 
service that has earned universal approval from 
men who appreciate real footwear—see that the 
Red Line marks your next pair. 


Sixty-five thousand dealers sell and recommend “Hi-Press” 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Goodrich 


HI-PRES 


Rubber Footwear 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT _| 











What a Farmer’s Daughter Says 


We wish all of our readers could 
have heard the address given in Des 
Moines recently by Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt—a daughter of Iowa of 
whom Iowa is very proud. We may 
add also, a farmer’s daughter, since 
Mrs. Catt’s father was a farmer who 
lived near Charles City, Iowa. A girl 
who helped with the chores inside and 


out, later a graduate of Iowa State 
College at the age of twenty. 

Mrs. Catt succeeded Susan B. An- 
thony in 1900 as president of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, and is at present president 
of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance. 

Naturally a woman who is intro- 
duced as “probably the most famous 
‘woman in the world,” should feel some 
embarrassment in responding to the 
ovation sure to greet such an an- 
nouncement. Mrs. Catt in her opening 
remarks said she had been helped in 
bearing up under such lavish praise by 
a story told her by a famous speaker 
who said he “accepted undeserved 
praise to balance undeserved blame” 
which also fell to his lot. She said she 
used to help the women but she had 
left the women to try and help the 
men who have made such a muddle 
Gf politics that they need all the help 
they can get. The fact she deplored 
was that ali over the world every pair 
ot neighbors is trying to build up a 
Mountain ot: mutual dread and a 
“damnable system of competition in 
preparedness,” so that when the break 
comes nation A is so obsessed with the 
notion that nation B is trying to out- 
do them in preparedness for war and 
so on around the circle that the com- 
mon people are full of misinformation, 
and go to war without knowing what 
they are fighting for. She said: 

“Don’t blame Washington; the re- 
sponsibility does not lie there but with 
the people.” 

She also said: “We have a program 
of war, but we have no program for 


peace. We havea policy of do-nothing- 
ness. Congress waits instructions 
from the President. The President 


waits for instructions from his party. 
The press waits for the President, and 
the average man don’t know why he 
waits, and every congressman prays 
every day that this question won’t 
break out in his constituency while he 
is in office.” 

Referring to the fact that 85 cents 
out of every $1 of taxes goes for wars, 
past, present and future, Mrs. Catt 
asked: “How much longer shall this 
savagery be continued?” 

Mrs. Catt refused to align herself 
with any political party. .“‘We are the 
only great nation in the world without 
a peace policy,” she declared. “While 
I believe in all the policies that have 
been proposed, the League of Nations 
as the machinery to abolish war, the 
outlawry of war as one way to help it, 
and the world court as far as it goes, 
my proposal is either to seize the 
methods that have been set up to abol- 
ish war or to develop something big- 
ger and bolder than any of them. That 
is my message.” 





Research Work in Nutrition 


The establishment of a nutrition _ 


council in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and in the land- 
grant colleges of the states chiefly 
concerned was one: of the principal 
recommendations of the nutrition com- 
mittee in the recent Fort Collins ex- 
tension conference on range manage- 
ment, dairy improvement, and human 
nutrition in eleven western states. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Louise Stanley, who was 
one of the representatives of the de- 








partment at the conference, the com- 
mittee was impressed with the need 
for more research in nutrition on the 
part of the government. 

Reports from the nutrition special- 
ists in those states seem to indicate 
that in many cases the dietary habits 
were such as result in malnutrition 
among the children and lowered phys- 
ical efficiency among the adults. This 
was partly explained by the less varied 
food production in these states and to 


poor distribution of that available. To 
remedy this condition the committee 
found it was necessary to have a more 
detailed study made of the nutritive 
value of the foods produced in this re- 
gion in order to furnish a basis for the 
provision of a home food budget. 
Additional study on the part of the 
department is needed to give advice 
as to how the food production in this 
region can be adapted more nearly to 
the family needs. Better utilization 





How the House Wife Can Keep 
Time Records 


Knowledge of how time has been 
spent is a good starting point for econ- 
omy of time in doing housework. A 
chart, illustrated below, designed like 
the face of two clocks, one for the fore- 
noon and one for the afternoon, with 
the hour spaces divided into fifteen 
minute periods, had been made by the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. This 
chart may be made and used by any 
woman in recording and studying her 
daily activities. 

The advantage of the dial form is 
the similarity to the face of the clock, 
because the mind readily follows the 
movements of the hands of the clock 
in recalling the activities of the day. 
A minimum of time is required to keep 
a record of work done by this chart. 
The time does not need to be written 
for each task accomplished and only 
an abbreviation of the name of the 
task need be used. For instance, dw. 
—for dish-washing done between eight 
and eight-thirty—could be jotted down 
in the space the hand of the clock 
would pass over during this time; or 
the. space covered by a crayon of a 
color used to designate dish-washing. 
Yellows, for instance, might be used 
to designate time spent on care of the 


DAILY TIME RECORD 


At end of time given to 
each actwity draw a line 
from immer to outer citcle 
and 1m space note hind of 
actwity Requiar daily 
actiwities can be desiqnated 
by abbreviations 





In space below, the a 
amount of time spent on 
each activity during this 
24 hour can be listea 
By comparison of these daily 
summeries, the average amount 
of time spent on the various 
Kinds of work, personal affars 
and recreation can soon be 


children, dark blue for preparing and 
clearing up after meals, green for time 
spent in eating, and so on. 

Some of the things that a chart like 
this will show are time spent in sleep, 
in actual housework, in such enter- 
prises as gardening, poultry raising, 
picking of fruit for market and home 
use; in community affairs, in recrea- 
tion and companionship with the chil- 
dren, and in other activities. This 
will give the homemaker a basis for 
judging the importance of sundry 
tasks and the amount of her time that 
should be given to each. 

Data already secured from farm 
homes shows that from six to sixteen 
hours per week with an average of ten 
hours was spent in doing laundry 
work. The difference in time used for 
this task in homes having similar con- 
ditions indicates that better manage- 
ment in some homes might shorten 
time and energy consumed in this 
work. - Better equipment, and better 
methods would undoubtedly bring sat- 
isfactory results at the same time. A 
daily time record will prove many 
other facts when used and analyzed. 

Prints of the chart may be obtained 
upon application to the Bureau of 


Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 












































of that already available and provision 
of market facilities will also help the 


situation. Other measures which need © 


to be encouraged are more home gar- 
dens; meat preservation by canning, 
drying, and curing; study of the milk 
supply and education in the use of 
milk in all forms; promotion of the 
farm poultry flock; utilization of a 
larger percentage of whole-grain prod- 


ucts in the diet; and the encourage- — 


ment of local milling of whole-grain 
flour and breakfast foods where feas- 
ible. 


Care of Food in the Home 


Milk, fresh meat, poultry and fish and 
many fresh fruits and vegetables should 
be kept at a temperature of 50 degrees F. 
or preferably less, in order to check the 
growth of micro-organisms that cause 
souring and decay. 

All fruits and vegetables that are to be 


eaten raw should be thoroly washed, for 
even tho they look clean, dangerous bac- 
teria may cling to skins or leaves. As a 
rule, uncooked meats of any kind should 
not be eaten. Smoking meat does not kill 
parasites. 

Left-over cooked foods should be kept 
cold and covered, used promptly, espe- 
cially in warm weather, and, if possible, 
heated thoroly before being served again. 
Dangerous poisons sometimes develop in 
such foods without making noticeable 
changes in taste or smell. 

Fats and fat foods, such as nut meats 
and chocolate, should be kept cool and in 
covered, light-proof containers, to pre- 
vent their turning rancid. 

Bread and cake should be stored in a 
covered box or dish which is scalded fre- 
quently so that molds can not develop. 

Flour, sugar, cereals and other dry gro- 
ceries should be kept dry and protected 
from household pests. Tea, coffee and 
spices hold their flavor best in air-tight 
containers. 

Canned foods keep best in a cool, dry 
closet or storeroom. Those in glass jars 
should be shielded from the light to pre- 
vent possible fading, 

Under household - conditions, the re- 
frigerator is oftentimes the best means of 
keeping food cool. Choose one with well- 
insulated walls, put only clean ice and 





_clean food in clean containers into it, and 


keep it clean by the daily practice of 
genuine neatness. 

Food must be safeguarded from spoil- 
age by bacteria. yeasts and molds, by 
changes produced by heat and cold, light, 
and loss or absorption of moisture, by in- 
sects and household pests, and by animal 
parasites. 

Adequate storage places and containers 
make for economy and safety in handling 
food in the home. 

These are extracts from Farmers’ Bul- 
letin .Jo. 1374, which may be obtained 
free as long as the supfuy lasts by apply- 
ing to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





RABBITS COOKED LIKE CHICKEN 

Rabbits may be served in any way 
chicken is liked—fried, fricasseed, smoth- 
ered, baked, in a casserole, in pie, cro- 
quettes, or hash. The Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, recommends the following 
way of preparing an excellent casserole 
of rabbit. : 

Clean and disjoint the rabbit into as 
many pieces as desired. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper and dredge with flour. 
Fry to a delicate brown. When done put 
the pieces in a casserole and pour over 
them a gravy made from four tablespoons 
of the frying fat, blended with four ta- 
blespoons of flour and four cups of stock 
or boiling water. Season well with salt, 
pepper and Worcestershire sauce. If the 
casserole is prepared early in the day it 
may be reheated in the oven for dinner. 
It snould be baked in the casserole until 
the meat is very tender. . 





RAISIN AND WALNUT SANDWICH ~ 
FILLING 

One cup of seeded raisins, one-third cup 
of walnut meats, one teaspoon of lemon 
juice, 

Put raisins and walnuts thru a food 
chopper. Mix thoroly and add lemon 
juice. Spread between buttered slices of 
bread. 





CREAM CHEESE SANDWICH FILLING 


One cream cheese, one-half cup chopped 
raisins, two tablespoons thick mayonnaise 
dressing. Rub the cheese to a paste with: 
the mayonnaise, then add raisins. Spread 
between buttered slices of bread. 
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To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Most women do not feel that they 
can afford to purchase a whole new 


outfit each year. Even tho one is 
well-to-do it is generally necessary to 
economize to a certain extent. We 
like to have a few new things each 
season, but gladly wear a number of 
last year’s garments. 

To be well dressed does not neces- 
sarily mean expensively dressed. More 
thought should be given to choosing 
suitable styles. What is attractive to 
one person might not be to another. 
To know what to wear and -how to 
wear it is half the battle. Great care 
should be exercised in choosing colors. 
Neatness in dress is another vital fac- 
tor which should not be overlooked. 
It is undeniably true that time spent in 
pressing clothes, and removing spots, 
is time well spent. What woman does 
not like to have that “spick-and-span” 
appearance? A hair net costs but very 
little, and will keep the hair in place, 
instead of blowing about the face. 

Any woman that does her own sew- 
ing can save almost one-half by mak- 
ing her own dresses. Being handy 
with the needle is a boon to anyone. 
Many times an old dress can be made 
over by purchasing a small amount of 
new material. Buying cheap mate- 
rial of any kind is poor economy. It 
is not durable and soon looks shabby, 
while good material has wearing qual- 
ities and will have a neat appearance 
for several years. It can generally be 
remodeled if desired. 

The hat, shoes and gloves are three 
important articles in a woman’s ward- 
robe. As a rule most women have but 
one hat for each season, altho some 
may boast of several. It is not hard 
to choose a hat which will be suitable 
for all occasions. The price of one 
hat alone is enough to almost stagger 
one. The hat should “fit the face.” 

What has been said in regard to hats 
might also be applied to shoes. We 
usually find one low pair sufficient 
for most occasions. A shoe should fit 
the foot. It is really amusing to see 
a large woman crippling around on 
exceptionally high heeled shoes. But 
they will do it. Low heels are worn a 
great deal now and are so comfortable. 

Three suits of underwear for winter 
and three for summer are sufficient. 
When a house is heated by a furnace 
one does not require such warm un- 
dergarments. Some wear the same for 
both winter and summer, but most of 
us prefer something warmer, especial- 
ly if one does much riding. Cotton 
underwear is generally worn, but silk 
and wool is nice if preferred. Neatly 
embroidered muslins may be worn for 
summer. For winter, silk and wool 
hose, and all silk for summer. Two 
pair of each is quite enough. 

What is more dressy looking than a 
well fitting suit? As a rule we can not 
afford both a new suit and coat at the 
same-time. These garments may be 
worn for several seasons if styles are 
carefully selected. Anything that is 
merely a fad or extreme style should 
be avoided, unless you wish to pur- 
chase a new garment each season. A 
suit or light coat for spring and fall, 
but a heavy coat for winter. 

Gloves are more a matter of choice. 
Kid gloves may be worn for dress, 
while gauntlets, chamoisette, or cash- 
mere gloves for street. Two pair are 
sufficient. 

A year’s supply of dresses might in- 
clude several wash dresses, a pretty 
gingham or two, and one nice dress of 
some fancy material; a skirt with sev- 
eral blouses, one silk and one serge 
dress. These dresses need not all be 
new, however. Dark materials seem 
the most favored for the two last 
hamed garments. 

My wardrobe this year consisted of 
two’ hats, one coat, one suit, two pair 
gloves, two pair silk hose, two serge 
dresses, one.gingham dress, one voile 
dress, one skirt, two blouses and six 
Suits of underwear. 

Last but not least, a smiling face and 
Pleasing manner oauses many to over- 


-be blessed, 





look plain clothes. I ance knew a 
woman who was well educated, went 
in the best society of the town, but 
who wore strikingly plain clothes. The 
majority of people failed to notice her 
plain clothes, because she had such a 
lovely personality. 
MRS. CHAS. DE LONG. 

Allison, Iowa. 





One Woman’s Idea 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will send my list of what I think is 
an adequate wardrobe, also practical 
and economical for the person, as re- 
quested in the contest offer: 

Three union suits (for summer), or 
three pairs of drawers of unbleached 
muslin (home-made) and three vests 
knitted; two suits (cotton) for winter, 
three unbleached tight waists, espe- 
cially if corset is not worn every day; 
two fleeced nightdresses, two un- 
bleached muslin nighties, one good cor- 
set, one good brassiere, two corset 
covers (trimmed), one pair muslin 


muslin trimmed nightie. Dresses— 
One one-piece canton crepe, silk and 
wool; one voile (or similar), one one- 
piece wool dress, one dark serge suit, 
one vestee, two light blouses to be 
worn with suit, one good gingham for 
afternoons at home, three one-piece 
gingham house dresses, two coverall 
aprons, three “tie-on” aprons, several 
petticoats for garden work and every- 
day wear, which may be made from 
skirts of one-piece dresses, or sugar 
and flour sacks. Coats—One cloth 
eoat (fur collar not preferred as a 
choker will be needed with suit, and 
may be used for both coat and suit. 
Shoes—One pair low shoes, one pair 
high, dress shoes; one pair heavy 
shoes for garden work. Hose—Two 
pair mercerized lisle to match low 
shoes, two pair cotton to match high 
shoes, two pair cotton for heavy shoes. 
Gloves—One pair kid gloves, one pair 
silk, one pair woolen. Hats—One 
trimmed hat for summer, one trimmed 
hat for winter, one street hat, one sun 
hat or bonnet for garden work and 








drawers (trimmed), one plain petti- chores. One dozen handkerchiefs. 
coat, two trimmed petticoats, one SUBSCRIBER. 
From ‘ eer Bible’’. The Johr C. Winetee Os., Publishers | 
gang 22: MCMIV, by W. E. Scul 














STORY FIVE 
THE STORY OF A LONG JOURNEY 


Genesis xi:27 to xii:18 


OT far from the city of Babylon, 
where they began to build the tower 
of Babel, was another city, called 

Ur of the Chaldees. The Chaldees were 
the people who lived in the country which 
was called Chaldea, where the two rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris come together. 
Among these people, at Ur, was living a 
man named Abram. Abram was a good 
man, for he prayed to the Lord God, and 
tried always to do God’s will. 

But the people who lived in Ur, Abram’s 
home, did not pray to God. They prayed 
to idols, images made of wood and stone. 
They thought that these images were 
gods, and that they could hear their pray- 
ers and could help them. And as these 
people who worshipped idols did not call 
on God, they did not know His will, and 
they did many wicked things. 

The Lord saw that Abram was good 
and faithful, tho wicked people were: liv- 
ing all around him. And God did not wish 
to have Abram’s family grow up in such 
a place, for then they too might become 
wicked. So the Lord spoke to Abram, 
and said: 

“Abram, gather together all your fam- 
ily and go out from this place to a land 
far away, that I will show you. And in 
that land I will make your family to be- 
come a great people, and I will bless you 
and make your name great, so that all the 
world shall give honor to your name. If- 
you will do as I command you, you shall 
and all the families of the 
earth shall obtain a blessing thru you.” 
~ Abram did not know just what this 
blessing meant that God promised to him. 
But we know that Abram’s family grew 
after many years into the Israelite peo- 
ple, out of whom came Jesus, the Savior 
of the world, for Jesus was a descendant 
of Abram: that is, Jesus came a long 
time afterward from the family of which 
Abram was the father; and thus Abram’s 
family became a blessing to all the world 
by giving to the world a Savior. 

Altho Abram did not know just what 
the blessing was to be that God promised 
to give him, and altho he did not know 
where the land lay, to which God was 
sending him, he obeyed God’s word. He 
took all his family, and with them his 
father Terah, who was very old, and his 
wife, whose name was Sarai; and his 
brother Nahor and his wife,. and another 
brother’s son whose name was Lot; for 
Lot’s father, Haran, who was the younger 
brother of Abram, had died before this 
time. And Abram took all that he had, 
his tents, and his flocks of sheep, and 
herds of cattle, and went forth on a long 
journey, to a land of which he did not 
even know the name. 

He journeyed far up the great rived Eu- 
phrates to the mountain region, until he 
came to a place called Haran, in a coun- 
try called Mesopotamia. The word Meso- 
potamia means ‘‘betweeen the rivers’’; 
and this country was between the two 
great rivers Tigris and Euphrates. At 
Haran they all stayed fora time. Perhaps 
they stopped there because Terah, the 
father of Abram, was too old to travel 
further; for they stayed at Haran until 
Terah died. 

After the death of Terah, his father, 
Abram again went on his journey, and 
Lot, his brother’s son, went with him; but 
Nahor, Abram’s brother, stayed in Ha- 
ran, and his family, and children, and 
children’s children, whom they call “his 


descendants,” lived at Haran for many 
years. 

From Haran, Abram and Lot turned to- 
ward the southwest, and journeyed for a 
long time, having the mountains on their 
right hand and the great desert on their 
left. They crossed over rivers, and 


climbed the hills, and at last they came - 


into the land of Canaan, which was the 
land of which God had spoken to Abram. 

This land was called Canaan, because 
the people who were living in it were the 
descendants, or children’s children, of a 
man who had lived long before, whose 
name was Canaan. A long time after this 
it was called ‘‘the Land of Israel,’’ from 
the people who lived in it; and because in 
that same land the Lord Jesus lived many 
years afterward; we now call it ‘The 
Holy Land.” 

When Abram came into the land of Ca- 
naan, he found in it a few cities and vil- 
lages of the Canaanites. But Abram and 
his people did not go into the towns to 
live. They lived in tents, out in the open 
fields, where they could find grass for 
their sheep and cattle. Not far from a 
city called Shechem, Abram set up his 
tent under an oak tree on the plain. 
There the Lord came to Abram, and said: 

“I will give this land to your children, 
and to their children, and this shall be 
their land forever.”’ 

And Abram built there an altar, and 
made an offering, and worshipped the 
Lord. Wherever Abram set up his tent, 
there he built his altar and prayed to 
God; for Abram loved God, and served 
God, and believed God’s promises. 

Abram and Lot moved their tents and 
their flocks to many places, where they 
could find grass for their flocks and wa- 
ter to drink. At one time they went 
down to the land of Egypt, where they 
saw the great river Nile. Perhaps they 
saw also the Pyramids, and the Sphinx, 
and the wonderful temples in that land, 
for many of them were built before Abram 
lived. 

Abram did not stay long in the land of 
Egypt. God did not wish him to live in 
a land where the people worshipped idols; 
so God sent Abram back again to the land 
of Canaan, where he could live apart from 
cities, and bring up his servants and his 
people to worship the Lord. He came to 
a place where afterward a city called 
Bethel stood; and there as before he built 
an altar and prayed to the Lord. 

Now Lot, the son of Abram’s younger 
brother who had died, was with Abram; 
and Lot, like Abram, had, flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle, and many tents for 
his people. Abram’s shepherds and Lot’s 
shepherds quarreled, because there was 
not grass enough in one place for both of 
them to feed their flocks; and besides 
these people, the Canaanites were also in 
the land, so that there was not room for 
them all. 

When Abram heard of the quarrel be- 
tween his men and the men under Lot, he 
said to Lot: 

“Let there be no quarrel between you 
and me, nor between your men and my 
men; for you and I are like brothers to 
each other. The whole land is before us; 
let us go apart. You shall have the first 
choice, too. If you will take the land on 
the right hand, then I will take the land 
on the left; or if you choose the left hand, 
then I will take the right.” 

This was noble and generous in Abram, 


for he was the older, and might claim the 
first choice. Then, too, God had prom-.. 
ised all the land to Abram, so that he 
might have said to Lot, “Go away, for 
this land is all mine.’’ But Abram showed 
a kind, good heart in giving to Lot his 
choice of the land. 

And Lot looked over the land from the 
mountain where they were standing, and 
Saw down in the valley the river Jordan 
flowing between green fields, where the 
soil was rich. He saw the cities of Sod- 
om and Gomorrah upon the plain, near 
the head of the Dead Sea, into which the 
Jordan flows. And Lot said, “I will go 
down yonder to the plain.” 

And he went down the mountain to the 
plain, with his tents and his men, and his 
flocks of sheep and his cattle, leaving the 
land on the mountains,. which was not so 
good, to his uncle Abram. Perhaps Lot 
did not know that the people in Sodom 
were the most wicked of all the people 
in the land; but he went to live near 
them, and gradually moved his tent closer 
to Sodom, until after a time he was living 
in that wicked city. 

After Lot had separated from Abram, 
God said to Abram: 

“Lift up your eyes from this place, 
and look east and west, and north and 
south. All the land that you can see, 
mountains and valleys and plains, I will 
give it to you, and to your children, and 
their children, and those who come after 
them. Your descendants shall have all 
this land, and they shall be as many as 
the dust of the earth; so that if one could 
count the dust of the earth, they could 
as easily count those who shall come from 
you. Rise up, and walk-thru the land 
wherever you please, for it is all yours.” 

Then Abram moved his tent from 
Bethel, and went to live near the city of 
Hebron, in the south, under an oak tree; 
and there again he built an aitar to the 
Lord. 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 
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No. 1661—Slenderizing Lines for Mature 
Figures. This smart model, pattern for 
which cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 
48 inches bust measure, assures the stout 
and full-figured women of slim lines. Size 
36 requires 4% yards 40-inch material. 

No. 1514—Costume Slip. You'll need at 
least one of these popular costume slips 
to wear underneath your frocks. This one 
is easy to make and very popular besides. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
2% yards 36-inch material. 

No. 1598—Set of Rag Toys that can be 
made from discarded socks or stockings. 
Cut in one size and for material re- 
omnes see pattern envelope. 

No. 1840—Pretty Little School Frock. 
os to school would not be half the 
problem it seems to be, if a little girl 
were dressed in a little frock as simple 
and as pleasing-looking as the one shown 
in the sketch. Cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 2% yards 36- 
inch material with 2% yards binding. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good ‘styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
ic or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 
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(Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
san by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 














The Long Sojourn in Egypt 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 13, 1924. Genesis, 
chapters 37 to 50. Printed—Genesis, 
47:1-12.) 

“Then Joseph went in and told Pha- 
raoh, and said, My father and my 
brethren, and their flocks, and their 
herds, and all that they have, are come 
out of the land of Canaan; and, be- 
hold, they are in the land of Goshen. 
(2) And from among his brethren he 
took five men, and presented them 
unto Pharaoh. 3) And Pharaoh said 
unto his brethren, What is your occu- 
pation? And they said unto Pharaoh, 
Thy servants are shepherds, both me, 
and our fathers. (4) And they said un- 
to Pharaoh, To sojourn in the land are 
we come; for there is no pasture for 
thy servants’ floeks; for the famine is 
sore in the land of Canaan: now, 
therefore, we pray thee, let thy serv- 
ants dwell in the land of Goshen. (5) 
And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, say- 
ing, Thy father and thy brethren are 
come unto thee: (6) the land of 
Egypt is before thee: in the best of 
the land make thy father and thy 
brethren to dwell; in the land of 
Goshen let them dwell: and if thou 
knowest any able men among* them, 
then make them rulers over my cattle. 
(7) And Joseph brought in Jacob his 
father, and set him before Pharaoh: 
and Jacob blessed Pharaoh. (8) And 
Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How many 
are the days of the years of thy life? 
(9) And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The 
days of the years of my pilgrimage are 
a hundred and thirty years: few and 
evil have been the days of the years of 
my life, and they have not attained 
unto the days of the years of my fath- 
ers in the days of their pilgrimage. 
(10) And Jacob blessed Pharaoh, and 


went out from the presence of Pha- | 


raoh. (11) And Jacob placed his fath- 
er and his brethren, and gave them a 
possession in the land of Egypt, in 
the best of the land, in the land of 
Romeses, as Pharaoh had commanded. 
(12) And Joseph nourished his father, 
and his brethren, and all his father's 
household, with bread, according to 
their families.” 


If the uniform verdict of childhood, 
youth and age for centuries past is 
to be considered of any value, Joseph, 
the son of Jacob and Rachel, is the 
most interesting and delightful merely 
human character in the whole range 
of sacred history. He appears first as 
the petted, if not spoiled, child of an 
aged father, the child of the only wife 
he chose with his own full consent, un- 
fortunately put forward as the possible 
head of the tribe, a dreamer of dreams, 
that is, with his mind singularly open 
to communications from the other 
world. In his youth and inexperience 
with human nature, he injudiciously 
told his dreams to his father and 
brothers. The jealousy and anger of 
his brothers at the favoritism shown 
by their father grew so strong that 
when they get him in their power out 
on the range they plot to kill him, but 
Reuben prevails on them to cast him 
into a pit instead, intending to release 
him later on. While Reuben is away, 
at the advice of Judah, they sell Jo- 
seph to a band of traders, and carry 
his blood-stained coat back to their 
father, to make it appear that he has 
been killed. 

It was indeed a sudden and violent 
transition for this lad of about eight- 
een from the position of a princeling 
in Palestine to that of a slave in 
Egypt. There was good stuff in him 
and he made the best of a peculiarly 








hard condition and kept a firm grip 
on his faith in the God of his fathers, 
of which he and his family were al- 
most the sole exponents. His pur- 
chaser, Potiphar, saw that there was 
something. extraordinary about him, 
and gave Joseph an opportunity, of 
which he took advantage, and in a few 
years he became the trusted manager 
of his household. Under the false ac- 
cusation of Potiphar’s wife, Joseph 
was cast into prison, for how long we 
do not know, but more than two years. 
Then Pharaoh has a_ remarkable 
dream, which none of the diviners are 
able to interpret. He is then told of 
the interpretation of another dream, 
that of the chief butler in prison, by 
the young Hebrew who had a position 
of responsibility in the prison. Joseph 
interprets the dream, which Pharaoh 
regards as a revelation from the God 
of Joseph. As -a reward he is made 
virtual fuler over the kingdom, next 
to the king. He marries a daughter 
of the high priest. 

The seven years of plenty predicted 
in the dream come, and on the advice 
of Joseph the surplus grain is stored 
against the seven years of famine 
which followed. This famine, prob- 
ably due to drouth, extends into Pal- 
estine. The patriarchs were stock- 
men, raising little grain except for 
food. Ten sons of Jacob go down into 
Egypt to purchase grain. Jacob would 
not send Benjamin, the youngest and 
the only son of Rachel left him, for he 
believes that Joseph is dead. 

It is an interesting story this, telling 
how Joseph received his brothers, and 
sent them back after Benjamin, but 
carrying grain; the second trip of the 
brothers, bringing Benjamin; the for- 
mal dinner in the palace, the confes- 
sion of guilt by the brothers, Judah's 








plea, the uncontrollable emotion ‘of Jo- 
seph which results in his making him- 
self known to them, and their conster- 
nation, the journey back to bring their 
father and all the tribe to Egypt. 

It will be noticed that Judah, who 
by this time had become the recog- 
nized leader among the eleven broth- 
ers, Was sent in advance to inform Jo- 
seph that the tribe had accepted his 
invitation, and to receive definite in- 
structions as to what part of the land 
they were to occupy. Traveling with 
ox carts would be slow, and Judah had 
ample time to confer with Joseph in 
the palace, who came out with him to 
the border of the country to welcome 
his father. 

It may be well here to state that at 
this time the dynasty ythat ruled in 
Egypt were Asiatics, probably Syrians, 
who held the mass of the people in 
subjection; that the common people, 
being Cushites from southern Egypt, 
had an intense prejudice against the 
Asiatics, largely because they ate 
beef, which was regarded by them as 
sacrilegious. They were received un- 
der the rule of that dynasty; and 
hence it was regarded as unwise to 
settle them in close proximity to the 
Cushite population, which would be 
along the Nile, where irrigation was 
practiced. That the ruling dynasty 
themselves kept cattle and ate meat 
is evident from Joseph’s direction to 
kill and prepare for the dinner he 
gave to his brothers. This will be 
still further manifest during the course 
of the lesson. 

The meeting between Joseph and his 
father must have been affecting in the 
extreme. His father had not really 
known whether Joseph was dead or 
not. In speaking of him, he said: 
“Joseph is not,” and again he speaks 
of not having seen him. Finally he 
was convinced, from all the prepara- 
tions made for the journey, and said: 
“Joseph my son is yet alive. I will go 
and see him before I die.’’ It is small 
wonder that the old man felt that the 
dearest wish of his heart had been 
gratified, and that he said: “Now let 
me die; since that I have seen thy 
face, and thou art yet alive.” 

The next point tn the lesson is the 
delegation of five who went up with 





Joseph to see Pharaoh, and to receive 
from him formal permission to sojourn 
and to traffic or do business in he 
land. They needed some coaching as 
to what they were to say. Political 
considerations required that; and also 
required their separation from the 
great bulk of the people, the Cushites 
living along the Nile in the irrigated 
district. Joseph instructed them that 
when they were asked, they should tell 
boldly what their business was, that 
they were pretty thoroly acquainted 
with the cattle business, had been in 
it all their lives, and as a consequence 
did not know much else. They asked 
Pharaoh that they might dwell in the 
land of Goshen, in the northeast corner 
of Egypt; and for this there were two 
or three good reasons. First, it was 
nearest to Palestine; second, it was a 
country part desert and part cultivat- 
ed, and better adapted to the cattle 
business than anything else. Joseph 
gives an additional reason why they 
should settle there, namely, that “ev- 
ery shepherd is an abomination unto 
the Egyptians;”’ that is, to the native 
but conquered race. 

It will be noticed that permission 
was asked only to “sojourn,” and the 
reason given was the famine and lack 
of grass for their cattle. And Pharaoh 
gave them permission to dwell in the 
“best of the land,’ that is, the land 
best suited to their purpose; and, 
showing that the ruling dynasty also 
kept cattle, “and if thou knowest any 
able men among them, then make 
them rulers over my cattle.” 

Then follows the most interesting in- 
cident of the lesson, and that is the 
formal presentation of the aged patri- 
arch to the ruler of Egypt. Two things 
are especially worthy of note: the 
blessing of the patriarch upon his ben- 
efactor: ‘and Jacob blessed Pharaoh.” 
This Pharaoh was a heathen, a wor- 
shiper of Amon; but he was the bene- 
factor of Joseph and the benefactor of 
the tribe. He had recognized the pow- 
er of the God of Israel; and altho 
Jacob did not know it at the time, the 
destinies of his race were bound up 
in this dynasty, and they thrived and 
prospered until the old Cushite dynas- 
ty was restored and a new dynasty 


came in, “who knew not Joseph,” that 
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healthy, hungry men. They need it. 


Poor coffee is poor economy. 
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Aspirin 


Beware of Imitations! 








Unless you see the name “Bayer” on | 


package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 


gists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. | 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 
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ALL MY COLDS 
AT THE START 


WITH ARZEN. 








A few drops of Arzen snuffed into the nose and 
throat stops colds at the start by killing the cold 
germs, othing to take internally. Excellent 
for Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Bronchial 
Coughs, Asthma, Earache and infections of the 
nose and throat. Get Arzem at your cruggist’s. 
If he does not have it, send 50c for full size pack- 
age, postpald. 


Arzen Laboratories, 4 Howes’ Bik., Clinton, lowa 
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is, who did not understand the benefits 


‘which the Jewish steward of the realm 


had bestowed upon Egypt. 

The most interesting thing, however, 
is the estimate which Jacob, in his in- 
terview with Pharaoh, puts upon his 
own life. Then Pharaoh asks him a 
question, not always considered polite 
in these modern days, but which was 
evidently a courteous one then: “How 
many are the days of thy life?” or, 
How old are you? and implying the 
question: What have you to say about 
your life? Now, Jacob’s life had been 
an eventful one, and in many respects 
a hard one. During many years Jacob 
seems to have lived a thoroly worldly 
life. Worst of all, he had a lot of bad 
boys, with the exception of Joseph and 
Benjamin,, and with these two excep- 
tions did not have much confidence in 
them even to the last. We do not 
know any affliction that can come up- 
on a tian equal to that. He had lost 
Joseph, and probably never could 
make up his mind whether the broth- 
ers had killed him or not. This was 
evidently the one secret in the family 
that the old man must not know. A 
more horrible condition of affairs than 
this can not well be imagined. Then, 
at the last, he had been subjected to 
months of suspense. The sons of this 
prince of the open country had been 
accused of being spies, and impris- 
oned, and then when sent home had 
been charged with theft of the most 
contemptible kind, an utter violation 
of all the laws of hospitality. 

So we do not wonder that when 
Pharaoh asked him this question about 
the length of his life, he gives an an- 
swer which is hardly to be expected, 
but which showed better than any other 
that could be given his own estimate 
of his life. His answeris: “The days 
of the years of my pilgrimage are a 
hundred and thirty years: few and evil 
have been the days of the years of my 
life, and they have not attained unto 
the days of the years of the life of my 
fathers in the days of their pilgrim- 
age.” 

Two things are to be noted here. 
First, he regards himself as a pilgrim 
in the land promised to Abraham, a 
sojourner, possibly as a pilgrim on the 
earth. While Abraham had the prom- 
ise of Palestine or the Holy Land, it 
was only a promise to his posterity. 
He was informed that his posterity 
could enter upon their inheritance only 
when they had passed thru the fur- 
nace of affliction. It is probable that 
Jacob knew all that; hence his hesi- 
tancy about going down into Egypt. 
But even then he regarded himself as 
only a pilgrim, a sojourner. As he 
looked back upon his own life, he could 
see very little good in it: “Few and 
evil have been the days of the years of 
my life.” His pilgrimage had been one 
hundred and thirty years; but the days 
of his life—the days to which he had 
lived to really good purpose—were 
“few and evil.” In this he evidently 
told the truth. 

And yet this was a grand old man 
who stood before Pharaoh and invoked 
the blessings of the God of Israel, 
whom Jacob knew to be his personal 
God, upon the man, tho stranger to his 
God, at that time the ruler of Egypt. 

The last five verses of the chapter 
note the prosperity of the tribe after 
they had settled in this fertile land of 
Goshen. “They gat them possessions 
therein, and were fruitful, and multi- 
plied exceedingly.” Jacob had seven- 
teen years of old age crowned with 
honor. That he fully expected his peo- 
ple to return to the land of his father 
and grandfather is seen by the twenty- 
ninth verse, where he asks Joseph to 
swear under the form of oath that pre- 
vailed at that time that he would “deal 
kindly and truly” with him-by burying 
him with his father and grandfather in 
that ancient burying place, the cave of 
Machpelah. 





HAD KEPT HER YOUTH 
A brutal editor once printed in his ‘‘so- 
cial’ column this curious item: 
“Miss Mabel March, an Albany belle of 
twenty summers, is visiting her twin 


brother, aged thirty-two.” 
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Sweet Clover for Green Manure 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What do you think about seeding 

sweet clover in wheat in the spring to 
be plowed under the same fall for 
green manure? The idea would be to 
enrich the land for corn the year fol- 
lowing. Would the sweet clover grow 
tall enough to hurt the wheat? Would 
it add enough to the fertility of the 
soil to pay? Would it be better to 
use red clover at $15 a bushel than 
the sweet clover? How much of either 
would you sow per acre?” 


White sweet clover is probably the 
best all around green manure to be 
seeded with wheat when corn is to be 
put on the land the year following. A 


good grade of scarified white sweet- 


clover seed usually costs only one-half 
to two-thirds as much as red clover, 
and unless the soil is acid the sweet 
clover will make nearly twice as much 
growth as the red clover the first year. 
For green manure purposes, we would 
suggest using eight or ten pounds of 
scarified white sweet clover seed per 
acre. The sweet clover can be broad- 
casted and harrowed in on winter 
wheat, or it can be drilled in, setting 
the drill very shallow and going cross- 
wise of the wheat rows. If the sweet 
clover is plowed under the same faii, 
it is necessary to plow very deep or 
it will cause some bother in the corn 
next year as a weed. Many people 
on this account prefer to wait until 
the following spring before plowing 
under the sweet clover. 

Hubam, which is the annual sweet 
clover, is now getting cheap enough in 
price so that many people are consider- 
ing using it instead of the regular bi- 
ennial sweet clover. Hubam has the 
advantage that“it is an annual and 
there is no danger of it coming up the 
following year in the corn. Another 
plant which seems to have great prom- 
ise is dalea, which is an annual which 
has given splendid results as a green 
manure in wheat on a farm in western 
Iowa. Prof. H. D. Hughes of the Iowa 
station at Ames can give a list of men 
who have dalea seed for sale, 
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A Real Treat For Your Family 


Choice northern lakes and ocean fish delivered 
direct to you. 

These Fresh Frozen Fish are packed tn wire 
bound wooden boxes, 100 pounds gross wt., con- 
tains 85 pounds net wt. of fish. Price per box: 


Royal Herring....¢ 5.00 Dressed White 





Round Pickerel.. 7.50 13.75 
Dressed Headless - 950 

Pickerel........ 9.50 ] 10.26 
Round Pike ...... 10.50 f - 12.50 
Dressed Pike..... 12.00 { 3 oS 









Shipped from St. Paul or Duluth, Minn., 
these prices. Order direct. 
Write for ~_ catalog. For prompt service 


A. 8. JOHNSON FISH CO. 
Dept. C, Dalsuth, Minn. 
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esto) AUTOMATIC 


Bigger Hatches and 


| 


Stronger Chicks Guaranteed! 


ON’T be satisfied with a “fairly good” incubator. 
Get the incubator that is absolutely dependable— 


the Automatic. 


Hatches big chicks that weigh more 


—chicks that grow fast and yield 


more profit. 


The accurately controlled Heat- 

the convenient 

Cooling Device of the Automatic * 
i are two of the biggest improve- 
\} ments ever built into an incubator. 
| They are exclusive features of 
125-egg to 
1000-egg sizes. Superior machines 
Write, 


ing System and 


the Automatic. 


| 
if that cost you no more. 
today, for cataloz. 


Established z912 


The #&vtomatic Incubator Co. 
Delaware, Ohio 











. Dept. 7 
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Simplex Brooder a aaa 













Absolutely Fully 
Safe Guaranteed 
Simplex hes Are madein 
larger three sizes, 
ing surface” — a size for 
than any oth- any hatch 
er or brooding 
made. house. 
Eliminates all Raises 20 to 
worry and 50 r cent 
work. more chicks. 


Use this wonderful new Simplex Stove in your brood 
house, thirty days free. Money refunded if not satis- 
fied after trial. Simplex is Giferent—better—more e- 
Th in u Results mar- 

x hicks thrive! Grow fast. Alwas ays healthy and 
Write for circulars and get details of our free offer. 


SIMPLEX BROODER STOVE CO. 





ve vlous. 
hearty. 











4001 Elisworth Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 














BABY CHICKS 





“JUST-RITE” 


Baby Chicks. Kxhbi- 
bition. 


each order. 97 per cent live 
arrival guaranteed. 1,500 
hens un a trapnest all the 
time. C~ Sree. oe 
appreciated. Addr 


Nabob eiieaiien 
. 33, Gambier, Ohic 











40,000 CHICKS 


a | orders for early ———— poy — 
of Pie following varieties: Cc, L 
White Wyandottes and Buff Sickatien. aa 
for catalog. 


INDIANOLA POULTRY FARM 
0. H. MOEN, Prop. 
K. F. D. Neo. 8, indianola, lowa 


an ey Chicks 


McMurray's 67 Breeds—15 commen. 
rare a ge tuding H 














bred. Pranbt delivery. | = years cipert- 
ence. Satisfied cus ree where. Low 
eS also yet ‘exhi to heavy 
‘or free 
ty ie ternationel’ Baby Chick Ase’s. 
MURRAY McMURRAY 
Bex 56 Webster City, Iowa 













Hatched in latest, most improved 

machine. All flocks standard bred— 

culled for egg and meat production. 

Many in Iowa State College Record 

jock Association. 

Quick shipment. Orders booked now. 
e 














Booking orders for Reds, White end 
BABY CHIX Barred Rocks and Buff Orpingtons— 
615 per 100. Gold Star Hatchery, Atlantic, Iowa. 











One Million 
in Use 


YOUR NEW YEAR PLANS 


should include the operating of an Incuba- 
tor. Beginning with an early hatch so as to 
make your protits reach a higher figure. 
Operating an 


Old Trusty Incubator 


is a step toward getting the most for your 
efforts. There has never yet been an Incu- 
bator made that gives the hatching results, 
length of service. ease of operation, and sat- 
isfactory results, at the price that is ob- 
tained in the Old Trusty. No other machine 
has a record of over a million sales to users. 


Reports From 22 States 


show following hatches: One-half above 
9%; three-fourths above 89%; none below 
71%. This is the reason the Old Trusty has 
80 Many users. See your dealer at once and 
get started in the right way. You want 
results, satisfaction end service. See your 
dealer; if he does not carry them, write us 
for information and an Old Trusty catalog. 
Everyone should have it. Get full informa- 
tion from 


HAW HARDWARE CO., OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Distributors to Dealers. 





Let the 
“Successful” 
Relieve You 
of Hatching 















































Worries 
31 Years’ 
Experience Has 
Made Them Bie 
Perfect 4, S. 
Hatchers aa 
Life Member American 
Poult Asso- 
= 
iii" You want ee CERES! 
is this time-tried, dependable hatcher “ed 
sees  &> make the most of your opportunity [rtp 
sees this year. Write for my 1924 offer on ease 
4 “SUCCESSFUL” Sszeu%s Fat 
seen &BROODERS Hit 
asee Backed by 31 years’ experience. Cabi- Fit 
Hits met made; scientifically ventilated. Hot fiyh 
Htta «water heating plant. tues 
seen for Catalog — ask about our fr 
‘tits 6Brooder Stove, too, and “Successful” {5 
tts) 6Grain Sprouters. oH 
tH Famouslittlebooklet,“ProperCare and [ith 
itty 6Feeding of Chicks, Ducks, and Turkeys,” ore 
tte sent Freeon request. - 
tity Big catalog is Free. 3 
une 
+++ ~4 
seee 
b+ +44 
gene 
b+ + +4 
sane 
seas 
aaee 
ses 
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Please mention this paper when writing, 





Selling Poultry Products 


Essentials of Co-operative Marketing of Eggs 
and Poultry 
By J. D. HARPER 





N 


R. HARPER is a member of the staff of the Illinois Agricultural As- 

sociation and has been making a survey, in behalf of that organi- 
zation, of the marketing of poultry products in Missouri, Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon, British Columbia, California and Texas. 
cles, of which this is the first, give the results of this survey. 


A series of arti- 











GGS are a world commodity like 

wheat. They are distributed more 
uniformly thruout the world, however, 
and are produced by more people, per- 
haps, than any other commerciaiiy im- 
portant agricultural product. Altho 
eggs are a very delicat2? food commod- 
ity they are warehoused and shipped 
jong distances and sold on a futures 
inarket the same as wheat. 

Mach has bees heard recently about 
the marketing of both eggs and poul- 
try thru codperative organizations, and 
a lot of good work has been done. 
However, before organizing to market 
all of the eggs and poultry of the coun- 
try thru codperative agencies, it may 
be well to look at the elements of 
strength and the elements of weakness 
in these organizations. 

First, let us look at some of the ele- 
ments of weakness that have been re- 





eently observed in a number of poultry | 


and egg marketing organizations. 
Control of Prices 

1. Tendency Toward Price Control 
—Most corn belt egg producers feel 
that they should have more to say 
about the price of their eggs. Not 
long ago the producers of every com- 
modity wanted to get a monopoly of 
all that particular commodity, place 


the commodity then under one control | 


and make the consumer pay a price 
that would cover the cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit. 

When followed to a practical con- 
clusion “reasonable profit’ will be de- 
termined by the producers themselves, 
and being a democratically controlled 
organization, the board of codperative 
directors will be obliged to put the 
price high enough to keep the poorest 
and least efficient producers in busi- 
ness as well as the most scientific and 
most efficient. This naturally stimu- 
lates production of that commodity 
by attracting men into that business 
because profits are practically assured. 

These facts are now being more 
widely appreciated and codperative 
managers have been demonstrating to 
their boards of directors and to the 
producers themselves, that supply and 
demand are factors closely related to 
the question of price control. These 


‘managers have shown that high prices 


and also low prices will curtail con- 
sumption. People won’t buy when the 
price is too high and when the price 
keeps going down they wait to buy 
because it may go lower. 

2. Extravagance and Inefficiency— 
Incompetent management of coopera- 
tives and lack of proprietory interest 
leads to extravagance and inefficiency 
because employes and even directors 
of codperative organizations too fre- 
quently assume the same attitude to- 
ward the funds of the association that 
many public officials and others do to- 
ward public funds which are entrusted 
to them. Such money is more easily 
spent than other money. Producer 
members of the board of directors vote 
themselves a per diem of say $10 per 
day and expenses for attendance at 
board meetings and when work is 
slack at home it is convenient for the 
board to meet frequently, and so, funds 
are sometimes needlessly spent. There 
may just as likely be a fault in the op- 
posite direction of lack of control of 
the organization by the board, by too 
little supervision. In this instance the 
manager thru lack of supervision leads 
the business out of the control of the 
board and very shortly the business is 
a stranger to the board and the board, 
likewise, is a stranger to the business. 


Oey Ce 





3. Hastily Built Without Educa- 
tional Foundation—Whether a co6p- 
erative succeeds or fails depends upon 
whether or not it has the intelligent 
support and fullest coéperation of its 
members. This weakness usually re- 
sults from undue haste on the part 
of those far-seeing producers or pro- 
moters who want to make a big show- 
ing by handling a large volume of busi- 
ness the first year with as many mem- 
bers codperating as can be obtained. 

Time and effort is required to’ in- 
form egg producers as to just what the 
organization can do and what it can 
not do. All agree that coéperative egg 
and poultry marketing organizations 
must have a well informed, well post- 
ed membership to succeed. Egg pro- 
ducers must feel the pressure of need 
before they can hope to build a suc- 
cessful co6perative. The necessity for 
the organization must actually exist 
economically and the producers must 
see that it does. They must see: that 
there are some serious obstacles that 
prevent producers from getting their 
fair share of the returns from eggs 
or poultry before they will codperate 
to remove them. This can only be 
done by an educational campaign 
which requires time. 

4. Unstandardized, Poor Quality 
Product—The first plank in a coodpera- 


tive platform should be standardized ° 


“quality products.” Business dealings 
and trade practices in all lines today 
require standard grades and uniform 
quality goods. The codperative that 
fails to build a reputation for stand- 
ardized uniform quality products has 
laid its foundation on shifting sand 
and is doomed to failure. Successful 
coéperative marketing of eggs and 
poultry begins with the production of 
uniform high quality products. 


Volume of Business 


5. Lack of Volume—The necessity: 


of having a sufficient volume of busi- 
ness to take care of the overhead has 
been overlooked in starting some co- 


operatives. This constitutes a serious 
element of weakness. Most of the or- 
ganizations could pro-rate a larger 


part of the consumer’s dollar to pro- 
ducers if their business were larger. 
When in operation a short time all 
cooperative organizations realize that 
the fixed charges must be met and that 
a uniform production thruout the year 
of sufficient volume to distribute the 
overhead expense is essential. 

Secondly, the essential requirements 
and the fundamental strength of coép- 
erative poultry and egg marketing or- 
ganizations as I see them are: 

1. Orderly Marketing—This is with- 
out doubt one of the greatest functions 
of a codperative. As an Oregon bank- 
er put it, “if everybody knows that the 
producer can store his eggs thru his 
own organization and borrow money 
on them to pay his bills, no buyer or 
combination of buyers is going to get 
those eggs below 


duced during about one-third of the 
year and when these eggs are being 
rushed to market and into storage the 
price always goes down. By putting 
the surplus in storage the producer 
makes a better market 
spring and summer season and thereby 
equalizes the market with the fall and 


winter months when the storage eggs 


are brought out to supply the market. 

2. Standardization and. Grading” 
Done Near the Point of Production— 
Grading is absolutely essential and the 








the market price 
with a competent manager on the job.”” 
The great bulk of the eggs are pro- 
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1S ie hp “on are $ 45 
"3 Belle City 7 


140-Ege Incubator 230-Ege 


‘ot- Water, Cop; Ste: Double Walls Fib 
Board.Self- ty Lamp, Deep Nurs- 
Sider, Hatches chicks, 

6.95 buys 140-Chick; 
Hot-Water _ 
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ity Incubator Co. 
Racine, Wis. 








Write quick rick for ‘@neciat ‘ote Offer. 
tics or Mites NUDSON tice “Catt NESTS 
limited guarantee. Endorsed by all successful r ears. 
FREE &= Senets oct ane for big 8-ft. illustrated folder 
offer. Also new low pri 
Fountains, Se 
appliances. A post 
SEAMAN -SCHUSKE M. W. CO., Dept. 517, St. Joseph, Me, 


T”:" HEA’ 
OF Ts the A 


26 points of 
Superiority over other makes 


ali Eres’ Resulp of 0 Years, study Py 4 
firlne experience of Ly Ni Porter aa 
porter Sort HEAT “= 

INCUBATOR, 


sizes, Oil or Electric Shioped Prepaid. 
=teraneey heat, ee 


cia sae of 
FREE bir eats Sera, 


Berd your psn on petal fo postal for your copy today! 














PURE TOM BARRON ENGLISH 


8s. C. W. Leghorn Chicks 
Booking orders for Baby Chicks for Spring 
aclivense, Early chicks, $20 per 100, 10% discount 
on orders booked by Jan. 10, 1924. I have 11, 
chicks ordered for spring delivery: take advan- 
tage of thie special discount and be sure of your 
chicks when you want them. Cockerels at $2.00 


and up. 
Mrs. MARY GINN, Indianola, lowa 














POULTRY 
Prof. ae nanan Chicks 
usrantee 100 ver 


aes. speciary. Send 
‘al _ et opal jar — 
iowa City lows, 


Am BREEDS ducks, turkeys and geose 
fy Ch ice, pure-bred n: ern raised. ‘fowls, 











POULTRY Ei" — 
senaE ay chnena ae Wes 


derful book mailed for only a nickel. 
‘arm, Box 105 Ciarin‘a, 


BEST laying, BEST 

LS WEBER'S ogzinn ae chickens, oe 
| mT & eT bred qualit; 

is fey meee ad nie 

page Catalog and | ‘Breeders! Guide Free. 

W.A.Weher, Box 77 Mankato, Minn, 


IG MONEY IN IN POULTRY Hows 


to Se ligh Egg Yield; 

Hon to ete eeth seat and Rear? Legh Ry iia Fae Larg- 

est and Best Poultry Paper- opel Subscriptic “n 26e. 
American Peultry Journal, t., Chicage 


68 BREEDS Fine purebred chickens, ducks, g 
turkeys, fowls, eggs, baby rer wy 

Prices low. America’s finest ponitry. 10,000 prizes, 

Large catalog, Sc. .A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 

















Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhifeCollies 





BREACTIFUL COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
PUPS. Natural Heelers. Picture 10 cents 


R. ELLIS, Beaver Cressing, Nebraska, 





coéperatives have used it to the ad- 
vantage of the. producers. Returns 
made to the producer on the basis 
of grade educate him most quickly as 
to market requirements and stimu- 
lates better production methods. Bet- 
ter production means higher quality 
products and these, of course, pay 
higher prices—the one big incentive to 
progress. By grading at or near the 
point of production economics are in- 
troduced by codéperatives because the 
cost of transporting and handling the 
low grade eggs farther down the line 
on their journey to the*consumer is an 
unnecessary expense. Egg dealers 
have been slow to buy on the basis of 
grade. Successful coéperatives do 
make a saving-for the producer by so 
doing. The quality producers get 
more and the low grade producers get 
less when eggs are bought on grade; 
this tends toward specialization and 
standardization in production. 


3. Large Scale Operations Which 
Reduce Overhead—Economics are fur- 
ther introduced by having a sufficient- 
ly large volume of assured business so 
that wholesale methods may be em- 
ployed. This takes care of many of 
the problems of transportation, whole- 
sale purchase of supplies and econom- 
ical use of labor, etc., factors which 
are not usually as efficiently handled 
by the small dealer in the egg busi- 
ness. 


4. Controlled Production—Service 
is rendered by codéperative organiza- 
tions to both consumers and producers 
by encouraging the production of win- 
ter eggs. These winter eggs help sup- 
ply the market for strictly fresh eggs 
when such eggs are scarce, they return 
to the producers a high price and en- 
able the codperative selling organiza- 
tion to maintain their organization eco- 
nomically. Winter egg production 
will, no doubt, be still further encour- 
aged, according to the views of some 
leaders, by writing a production con- 
trol clause in the coéperative con- 
tracts of the future which will still fur- 
ther end to encourage uniform year- 
around production. This clause will 
provide for rewarding the good poul- 
tryman in addition to the increased 
price he gets for winter eggs. 


Earl W. Benjamin, manager of the 
New York office of the Pacific Egg 
Producers, and one of the leading egg 
marketing authorities of the country, 
says on this subject of coéperative 
marketing of eggs and poultry: 

“No miraculous changes are brought 
about by codédperation; there is no Uto- 
pian condition which will be attained 
by the universal adoption of codpera- 
tive effort, as distinet from ordinary 
business effort; but there are gradual 
improvements in business methods 
which may be brought about by codp- 
eration. On the Pacific coast, many 
eges are still being marketed by pri- 
vate dealers; in some instances, they 
are better than the ‘codperative eggs,’ 
and in some they are poorer. The 
poultry codperative organizations ufh- 
doubtedly have exerted a wholesome 
influence upon the independent deal- 
ers and have been the means of raising 
the quality and the price of eggs and 
poultry for producers who are not 
members of the coéperative organiza- 
tions. There is opportunity and need 
for both coéperative and ordinary 
business types of organizations. The 
coéperative organizatiofis will continue 
to occupy the field only from neces- 
sity.” 

These impressions were gained from 
a survey by the Illinois Agricultural 
Association of egg marketing work as 
now being conducted in Missouri, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Ore 
gon, British Columbia, California and 
Texas. The writer spent more than 
a month and traveled 8,000 miles vis- 
iting these states, interviewing their 
state officers, association managers, 
bankers, commission men, wholesale 
dealers, college officials, and actual 
producers, both members and non- 
members in organized territories. 

Three more articles covering work 
in coéperative poultry and egg mar- 
keting will follow. 








RROW CH 


FOR SUCCESS 


2,968,848 FARROW CHIX 


by actual count were shipped and sold by us in 1923. Thousands of buyers 
of Farrow Chix are now making a handsome profit from their eggs, as Farrow 
Chix have the reputation of laying sooner than ordinary stock. -We hatch 
ten leading varieties of thorobred, certified chix. 


White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Barred and White Rocks, Black Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons. 





*1,000.00 


In Cash to be Given 
FREE 


To Our Customers 
November 1, 1924 


This money will be divided among 
those furnishing evidence of early 
laying stock according to our plan, 
which will be mailed to anyone re- 
questing our beautiful catalog. Write 
for it today. you may win the en- 
tire $1000.00. ° 


The Proof That Farrew Chix Lay 
J.J. Donahue, Ottawa, Illinois. 
first egg at 3 months and 8 days. 
J. R. Honey. Amery, Wisconsin. 
egg when 4 months and 2 days old. 
Mrs. T. J. 
dotte lays first egg at 4 months and 4 days. 
Mrs. Freda Kuehs, 
Brown Leghorn lays first egg at 4 months and 20 days. 
Mrs. J. G. 
Rhode Island Red shells first egg at 4 months and 22 days. 
Paul Nichols, Downers Grove, Ill., says: 
Wyandotte produces first egg at remarkable age of 
8 months and 21 days. ~ 
Leo Schopp, Pontiac. IIl., 
ist Pen with Farrow Chix. 
Mrs. F. A. Patterson, Durand, IIl., 
30 of 31 Farrow Wyandottes received. 


White Leghorn lays 

Ancona lays first 
Reynolds, Ottawa, Illinois. White Wyan- 
Middleton, Wis., reports Farrow 


Peterson, Sheffield, Ill, writes: Farrow 


Farrow 


wins two firsts on cock and 


verites: Raleed 





farm range, free from diseases. 
people want and buy. We have some 


production. 95% safe arrival guaranteed. 


Farrow Chix are shipped to most points in the U.S. with safety. 
This insures he althy, 
guaranteed 200 egg strain stock bred from trap- 
nested stock. Now is the time to biy Farrow Chix and establish yourself with good 
stock. Send for our lowest prices on high grade chix. 


D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES, Dept. w, Peoria, Il. 


All parent stock is on 


vigorous. fiuffy chix; the kind 


We undersell because of our big 














YRADE Manu 


AMES HATCHERY CO., 





For 1924 We Are Offering 


Real Quality Chicks 


of popular varieties. 
Try getting chicks from a good Hatchery in the 
center of Iowa, in this way you get away from that long 
train ride. 

parcel post. 


Box 377-X 


once. 


Our catalog is ready send for it at 


We guarantee 100% live delivery by pre-pald 


AMES, IOWA 











ONE MILLION BABY CHIX FOR 1924 


Pure Bred Baby Chix from high class heavy laying strains, free range, healthy stock. 6G 


live delivery guaranteed. 


Postpaid. Send for free catalog. 


Order from this ad.and save 


time. Reference: Merchants & Illinois National Bank, Peoria, Illinois. 
VARIETIES 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns 
Barred Rocks—8. C. Reds 
Anconas, R. C. Reds, White and Buff Rocks. 
Wyandottes, White and Buff Orpingtons... 


Assorted Odds and Ends 
THE F. & H, HATCHERY, Dept. R,, 


The Old Farrow-Hirsh Co., : 


Prices on 50 100 500 
$ 7.00 $13.00 62.50 
15.00 72.50 
17.00 82.50 
18.00 87.50 
20.00 97. 
13,00 57.50 
Peoria, Iilinols 





Imported Melotte 


ag the eelf-bala 

bow 1. Botiecty Porn en 

aa balance therefore can- 
ite. Can’t rem! 


MELOTTE 280843200 Ga Mr, Chicago 











For Sick Chickens 


Don’t let ROUP,CO! 
Ren, SORENEAD, at wee. 
ete. , take yourprefits. 








Fall and Winter Fashions 

















\e 


Our new Fall and Winter Quarterly is 
now ready and is by far the best we have 
yet published. It shows all the new styles 





for fall and winter. Special attention is 
given to styles for children, and suggest- 
ions for Christmas gifts which can be made 
at home. There are illustrated lessons 
on stitches you should know, and clear in- 
structions on the difficult parts of home 
dressmaking and trimming 

Pattern of any style Spowia in the Quar- 
terly can be secured at the special price 
of 10c each. 

The price of the Fall and Winter Quar- 
terly is only 10c. Send remmitance by 
stamps and address 


Pattern Department 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 





























American n Poultry journal 


Oldest, Largest and Best 
4 TON 8t "28 cts. 
15.780 2 YEARS $1 5 ¥rs. $2 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Sure Death to Hog Worms 


G6 REASONS WHY 


Wakefield’s Full Bose Santonin 
Capsules Should Be Used 


1. They contain a full dose of pure San- 
tonin (costs us $160.00 per pound), which 
Farm Advisers and Agricultural Colleges use 
exclusively and have found to be the only 
sure worm remedy. 

2. They contain a full dose of other drugs 
which put the entire digestive tract of the 
hog in condition to take on weight at a rec- 
ord rate. 

3. They are the cheapest capsule to use be- 








cause they get all the worms and not just a 
few. 

4. They are being used by the same stock 
raisers year after year with each new crop of 
pigs. Some stockmen give them to all pigs, 


whether wormy or not, as they are a fine 
conditioner. 

5. Reports from users say “I have used 
worm remedies for 20 years, but yours are 
far the best.” “I got as high as 25 to WO 
worms from a 75-pound shoat after giving 
your capsules.” “My pigs were wormy and 
very thin. Immediately after giving your 


capsules, they expelled many worms and be- 
an to pick up wonderfully Nothing but 
NV akefield’s Capsules for me in the future.” 
6: Wakefield’s Full Dose Santonin Capsules 
are put up by a company with a record of 
nearly 80 successful years in _ business. 
When they guarantee to satisfy you or refund 
your money, they live up to it to the letter. 
Mr. Stock Ratser—Keep this in mind— 
There is no substitute for a full dose of pure 


Santonin for wormy pigs. here are cheap 
substitutes offered which get a_ few wormis, 
leaving the rest to multiply. The cheapest 


retnedy in the end, the quickest to act and 
the one remedy that kills and expels all the 
worms is a full dose of pure santonin and the 


other beneficial drugs contained in Wake- 
field’s Full Dose Santonin Capsules. 
Wakefield’s Full Dose Santonin Capsules 


to kill and expel 


are sold with 
promptly re- 


all the worms 
funded 

Price $9.00 per hundred, postpaid. $17.50 for 
200, postpaid. 

Special Jaw Opener and Pig Gun $1.50, post- 
paid. 

All orders in the mail 2 hours after received. 


C. Wakefield & Co., 


Box 6, Bloomington, Illinois 


a guarantee 
or money is 















any Cut, scratch, bruise, chap 
or inflammation of udder or teats 
—or other bodily hurt—apply Bag Balm. 
Penetrates and heals quickly, surely. 
Large 10-ounce package, 60c at feed 
dealers, general stores and druggists. 


Send for tree booklet, 
Dairy Wrinkles.” 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which Brings 
Top Prices 


Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade. “Dandelion Butter 
Color” is purely vegetable, harmless, 
and meets all State and National food 


laws. Used for 50 years by all large 
creameries. Doesn't color buttermilk. 
Absolutely tasteless. Large bottles 


cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 








§ Repeating Capsule Gun 
Included in This Special Offer 
Capsul 
ms es guaranteed $o kill and remove worms 
A, raebe Giosg Seer eet OB ee 
Post if on Money Back Guarantee. Order ‘ 
su 
a ao Dept. 211 Chicago, Mm. 
If your desler can’t supply you, direct. 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 























Use Care in Buying Dairy Cows 
Because of the greaily increased in- 
terest in dairying of lowa farmers and 
their lack of information in regard to 
what constitutes a good dairy 
Iowa has become practically a dump- 
ing ground for the culls from the 
neighboring dairy states of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, 
in the opinion of the field secretary 
of the Iowa State Dairy Association. 
“Hundreds of Iowa farmers are be- 
ing stung thru the purchase of so- 
called dairy cattle from dealers who 
ship from stock yards or tail-ends from 
the dairy states to a degree that al- 
most equals the blue-sky purchases of 
the flush times,” say the dairy associa- 
tion officials. They are warning farm- 
ers to go mighty slow in the purchase 
of dairy cattle which are continually 
being shipped into many parts of Iowa 
and auctioned off to the farmers. 
While many of the men who are sell- 
ing these inferior dairy animals claim 
they are breeders of the cattle they 
sell, it has definitely been found that 
practically all of them are speculators 
who buy the cheapest and lowest grade 
of stuff which carries the color of the 
dairy breeds, say the dairy association 
men. They cite several cases of cat- 


cow, 


|,tle sold in northeast Iowa which were 


reputed to have been bred by the seller 
on his Wisconsin farm, but upon exam- 
ination of the ear tags which these cat- 
tle carried it was found that many of 
them carried Minnesota ear tags, clear- 
ly indicating that they had been 
bought in Minnesota and probably 
from the St. Paul stock yards or some 
other terminal market. 

Dr. Peter Malcolm, state veterina- 
rian for Iowa, recently stated that 
Iowa had imported something over 26,- 
000 head of dairy cattle last year from 
surrounding states. It is estimated 
that these would probably average 
close to $100 a head, which would 
mean that more than two and a half 
million dollars were paid out last year 
by Iowa farmers for dairy cattle. 
With this enormous expenditure, the 
dairy association believes it worth the 
while of Iowa farmers to investigate 
closely before they spend their money 
for these so-called dairy cattle. 

“The only sane way for a man to 
gét into the dairy business is to start 
slowly and breed up rather than to 
buy in, and this is especially true for 
the man who is not familiar with the 
dairy business,” advises the State 
Dairy Association. They declare that 
few folks sour on the dairy business if 
they get a good dairy bull, learn how 
to feed and care for dairy cows and 
go into the business gradually as a 
permanent business, but they feel that 
many are likely to make total failures 


of dairying and lose considerable 
money if they jump into the dairy 
business—before they know much 


about it—by buying high priced dairy 
cows, who are really inferior culls if 
the truth were known. 

Butterfat prices are much higher 
than practically any other product 
from the farm at the present time and 
that is why it is that so many Iowa 
farmers want to get into the dairy 
business now. Many of them, it is 
thought, do not intend to follow dairy- 
ing permanently. Speculators and 
dealers have found the Iowa farmer an 
easy mark and a soft market for the 
culls of the dairy sections of other 
states, it is believed because of the 
existing conditions. 

“Without the introduction of a sin- 
gle dairy bred animal from any of the 
dairy states, the production of the av- 
erage cow in Iowa could practically be 
doubled on the Iowa farm by proper 
care and feeding,” in the opinion of 
the state association. They believe 





Every cow in your herd can be made to pro- 
duce up to her full capacity 

—if you look well to her ration, her health, 
her appetite and her digestion. 


Balance the ration. 


Feed bran, oats and 


corn, or their equivalent, cottonseed or linseed 
meal, clover hay, alfalfa, silage—pasture in 


season. 


Remember, the better the appetite the 
greater the food consumption, the greater the 


milk production. 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIG 


Keeps Cows Healthy 


Makes Cows Hungry 


It conditions cows to turn their ration of 
grain, hay and fodder into pails of milk. 


It contains Nuszx Vomica, greatest of all 


nerve tonics. 


digestion. 


Quassia produces appetite, aids 
Salts of Iron keeps the blood rich. 


There are Laxatives for the bowels, Diuretics 
for the kidneys, to help throw off the waste 
materials which so often clog the cow’s system. 


I spent 30 
years in perfect- 
ing thie Tonic. 

Gisert Hess, 

M.LD., D.V.3. 


fore freshing. 


Excellent for cows at calving. Feed it be- 
Good alike for all cattle. 


Tell your dealer how many cows you have. 
He has a package to suit. 


25-Ib. Pail $2.25 


GUARANTEED. 
: 100-Ib. Drum $8.00 


Except in the far West, South and Canada. 
Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 


Dr.Hess D 


omslite@ Ucihaligucchals 


Keeps the Dairy and Stables Healthful and Clean Smelling 








Corn 


Silo 


4 Cows 


Profits 


H to the Cow saves half your 

Corn—Through thé Silo—josPocaif Sour nes hate 

our labor—and insures fat cream checks the year around. 
n’t let another season catch you unprepar 





AClean Sweep 


Follow 


The Crowds 


BUY NOW-PAY LATER 


No Money Down—Pay first installment Next Sep- 
tember—final payment in 1926. 
til FALL. That is our fair and libe 





No interest un- 
ral proposition to ev- 


= pd farmer of the Northwest. 
“GOLDEN DOLLARS OF THE FARM” Tells all about 


um are entitied to 
rom your cows. 
ey Ensi- 
lage is June pasture 
in January, and it 
your cows as 
productive during 
the winter months as 
when feeding a@June 
grass. 


Don’t Delay 
Write Today 
For Free 
— 
ure 
Independent 
Silos Make 

Independent 

Farmers @ 

ae 


Ps 
Jit 


i astel 
O MAGIC”Tells all ‘about independen 
RCED CONCRETE” Tells ali about independent 


ieces of the Independent line. 
eod Stave Silos. 
Rein- 


Independent Silo Co. 
» %72 Pillsbury Avenue 
St. Paul Minn. 








SAVE MONEY WHEN YOU BUY 

Don’t worry about Biackleg. At low- 

est cost, easy to eliminate loss. Make 
your stock immune for life with one dose of Fidelity 
BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN, A Germ-Free 
15c per dose—100 doses, $12.50, Postpaid 
Best money can buy. Made under U.S. Gov't 
tion. Order now. Pamphiet on Bilacklieg 
FIDELITY SUPPLY CO., 825 Exch: 
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that the Iowa farmer should not be 
willing to pay $100 to $200 for grade 
dairy cows until he has learned to 
take care of the,ones he already has. 





Holstein Records on Two Milk- 
ings a Day 

Holstein breeders are apparently be- 
coming interested in making milk and 
butterfat records in their herds under 
every-day dairy farming conditions. 
This tendency is reflected in the 
growth of subdivision B of the Hol- 
stein Friesian advanced registry. Un- 
der subdivision B a cow entered for 
record may be milked as often as de- 
sired during the first forty-five days of 
her test period. On and after the for- 
ty-sixth day, however, milkings must 
be restricted to-two a day. A record 
in subdivision B thus requires less la- 
bor and more nearly approaches aver- 
age farm conditions than a _ record 
made in the regular divisions of the 
advanced registry; where much spe- 
cialized attention is given the cow. 
Subdivision B was first established as 
a branch of the 305-day division. Last 
year subdivison B was extended to pro- 
vide for 365-day records as well. 

The records made in this new de- 
partment still constitute a very small 
percentage of all the advanced regis- 
try records made. Their number, hows } 
ever, is increasing each year. Volume 
32 of the Holstein Friesian Advanced 
Register Year Book, published in 1921, 
reported thirty-three semi-official 305- 
day records made in subdivision B. 
Volume 34, published late in 1923, con- 
tained 121 305-day records and 111 
yearly records made under subdivision 
B. The cows on which these records 
were made represented the ownership 





of many different men, indicating the 
growing popularity of the two milkings 
a day plan for advanced register work. 

The best yearly record under subdi- 
vision B reported in Volume 34 of the 
Year Book was .made by Korndyke 
Hengerveld Daisy, a six-year-old cow 
owned by Meyer & _ Strouss, North 
Lima, Ohio. Her production on two 
milkings a day was 23,620.5 pounds of 
milk and 836.05 pounds of butterfat. 
Walker Pontiac Royal Miss, a senior 
three-year-old owned by G. H. Gardner, 
Unionville, Ohio, has made 21,203.8 
pounds of milk, containing 730.49 
pounds of fat. 

The best record reported in Volume 
34 for ten months’ production under 
subdivision B was made _ by Bonair 
Beechwood Ormsby 4th, whose record 
was 21,022.4 pounds of milk contain- 
ing 662.54 pounds of butterfat. She 
is owned by Williams Bros., Temple- 
ton, Wis. A good record has also been 
madé by Harvest Pet Pontiac Lass, a 
senior four-year-old owned by S. B. 
Simons, Sullivan, Wis. Her produc- 
tion in ten months on two milkings a 
day was 14,801 pounds of milk and 
660.29 pounds of- butterfat. 





National Dairy Federation 
Representatives of a large number | 
of dairy organizations including all 
branches of the industry met at Chi- 
cago in December and organized the 
National Dairy Federation. The new 
federation will represent the dairy 
producers and manufacturers in a na- 
tional way and will devote attention 
to national issues which affect the 
dairy business. 

Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, presi- 
dent of the Holstein Friesian Associa- 
tion of America, was made president 
of the federation. John D. Miller, of 
the Dairymen’s League of New York, 
was elected vice-president, and Mr. 
Hallowell, of De Laval Company, was 
Made treasurer. A secretary has not 
yet been named. The directors with 
the branch of the industry which they 
represent are as follows: J. D. Mil- 
ler, New York, milk producers; C. L. 
Hill, Wisconsin, purebred dairy cattle 
breeders; G. L. McKay, Illinois, manu- 
facturers; E. M. Bailey, Pennsylvania, 
distributors; E. T. Meredith, Iowa, 


“dairy press; M. D. Munn, Minnesota, 
dairy educational organizations; W. L. 
Cherry, lowa, dairy- machinery. 




































In 1913 it took 231 Ibs. of butter to 
pay for a popular sized De val 
Separator—based on average butter 
Prices for the year. 


etter De Laval Separator 


for fewer pounds of butter 


Today you can buy a popular-sized De Laval Separator for 25 Ibs. or 
11% less butter than was required for the same size machine in 
1913. In addition the De Laval of today is a very much better machine, 
having 10% more capacity, a Bell Speed-Indjcator, self-centering bowl, 


Therefore, 





bowl-holding device, and other imp andr 
you can get a better De Laval for fewer pounds of butter. 





‘The New 


g —have won more than 1100 prizes for efficiency of operation; 

—are overwhelmingly endorsed for Kpemmnge ? of 

° , service by cow testers, who reach over 6000 
Self fens ering . dairy farms and test skim-milk from separators; 





a 


You 


Lose 


With high-priced butter-fat, you lose money by using en inferior or worn-out cream separator. There are hundreds of cream 
separators in use today wasting the price of anew De Lavs! in from six months’ to a year’s time. There is enough butter-tat being 


The new De Laval Separator, which has 

now been on the market for over a year 

and f which there are already more than S 

100,000 in use, is acclaimed on all sides as bemg the 

best De Laval ever made. That is saying a great deal 

when it is considered that De Laval Separators 
~have millions of users who regard them as the finest 

machines made; 


the machine. 


on the supporting and propelling parts. 






Self-Centering Bowl. Sufficient freedorn 
is given in the De Laval Bowl at the point of 
spindle support to permit the bowl to center 
itself when it attains separating speed, Thus 
the bowl runs smoothly and without vibra- 
tion, which adds to the efficiency and life of 


Light Running. The De Laval Bow! is so 
designed as to shape, height, diameter and 
distribution of weight es to afford the least 
possible resistance in being revolved, which 
together with the automatic oi‘ing system and 
superior design and construction of the driving 
mechanism, causes the De Laval Bowl to 
require the least power (per pound of capacity) 
to drive, and affords the least strain and wear 


butter (average price for first ten 
months) or 11% less than in 1913, to 
buy the same size machine, which has 
since been greatly improved. 


—are used-and approved by creamerymen, col- 
lege and dairy authorities, and the best 
dairymen and farmers; 

—and have the est record of use, as proved 
by the average life of the thousands of machines entered 
in the “Oldest De Laval Users Contest,”’ which averaged 

over 20 years. 

With such remarkable achievements a new De 

Laval must be very good indeed to be better—and 

it is. Ask your De Laval Dealer to show you the 

new De Laval. Try it alongside of any separator 
made and you will be convinced of its superiority, 


3 


All-Around Superiority. A combination 
of the foregoing features, together with 
superiority of De Laval design, workmanship 
and materials, enables a De Laval to separate 
more thoroughly under all conditions of use. 
delivering a smoother cream capable of mak- 
ing better butter; to separate a richer-cream 
with less loss of butter-fat; and to separate 
with greater efficiency at lower temperatures. 


Greater C i is also obtained 
in the new De Lavals through the use of a 
bowl holder which is attached to the supply 
can support. 

In addition, these new De Lavals have 
other improvements and refi all of 
which give their owners the greatest value 
obtainable in a cream separator. 
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wasted in this manner to keep several factories the size of the De Lava! plant, the largest in the world, running full force. 


$6.60 to $14.30 Down 


$3.96 to $8.58 per Month 


If you want to buy a cream separator on the installment 





plan you can now get a De Laval on extremely easy terms. 
Practically all De Laval Agents sell them that way. For 
$6.60 to $14.30 (depending on the size) you can start using 
a high-quality, long-life, cream-saving De Laval; and then 
for $3.96 to $8.58 per month you cen easily pay for ‘it out of 
cream checks or butter money. (Prices slightly higher on 
Pacific Coast and in Canada.) 


The De Laval Milker 


If you are milking ten or more cows by hand you need a 
De Lava! Milker. Like the De Laval Separator it will soon 
pay for itself, and is a quality product There are already 
more than 15,000 in use giving remarkab e satisfaction. A 
De Laval Milker not only saves a great deal of time and 
drudgery, but because of its pleasing and uniform action 
usually causes cows milked with it to give more than by any 
other methe4 of milking. It also produces cleaner milk 
Send coupon for complete information. 
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Money by Not Having a New DeLaval | 


Ask your De Laval 
Agent about the 
New De Laval 
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American, Cream & 
SEPARATOR= 


Have You Seen the New L. S. Model? 


You can pay more, but you cannot buya better separator. Place the Amer- & 
ican besideany machine. Run it for 30 days. If it is not the easiest running, closest 
skimming, simplest, easiest to clean and best looking separator, send it back at our 
expense. The New American is the last word in separator perfection by the oldest and 
largest American manufacturer making cream separators only. Unexcelled for Easy 
Running. American Separators are made in capacities from 850 lbs. down to our one- 
cow size. Sold direct to user at most attractive prices, also on our libera! plan of 


Easy Monthly Payments 


Whether dairy is large or small, do not fail to get our great offer. Our illustrated catalog sent 
ing boo! arn how an American will pay <= 
rite 


k on cream separators. 


Western Orders shipped Srom Western points as. ures speedy delivery. 
today for catalog and see the money-saving and money-maki::g proposition we offer. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 9101 BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 


WEST p 
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VALUABLE BOOKLET 
with query Ceecheheuse. 
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Write for descriptive folder and 
Drices — we can save you money. 
EMPIRE MFG. COMPAKY 
2068. 7th St. Washington, lowa 
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FARMERS ATTENTION! 


i have three new Moline Tractors with 
three Bottom Piows for sale cheap; also 75 
bead of bred sows and gilts. Wri 
H. A. DUNLAP, Auctioneer, 








te me 


Williamsburg, lowa 





Save 
60 


% 





MAKE YOUR OWN ROPE 
All sizes including hay fork ropes 
Wonderful saving. Send ag poem, 
let. ‘‘Rope Making on ¢ oP by e 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CQ. 


We handle all kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


@arlead lots and less at lewest prices—Ask 
for our price list. 


223 Peart $t., 


Iowa 


and 
RSS 

Wen 
A.A. Berry Seed Co., 
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=e short, market advanc- 
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By FRANCIS LYNDE 


Trailing Benedict Arnold 





‘A Romance of the 


American Revolution 























SYNOPSIS—Arnold was still a free man 
behind the British lines, still unpunished 
for his treason. his was the thing that 
made desertion seem profitable to falter- 
ing soldiers of the American army. 

“This infection must be stamped out 
at any cost, Captain Page,’’ declared Colo- 
nel Hamilton, of Washington's staff, as I 
reported to him for special duty. 


oe Arnold, and it’s done,” I de- 
clared 
Hamilton looked me over shrewdly. 


“Good enough,” said he, “but who will go 
to New York and bring out the scoun- 
dre!?”’ 

I sprang to my féet. ‘‘When do I start, 
sir?’’ I asked impetuously. 

It was only as the Colonel said ‘‘To- 
night"’ that I remembered that I was 
ledged to meet Captain Howard Seytoun 
ma duel at dawn. 

Yet orders were orders and I could 
hardly expect the Colonel to delay an im- 


tant mission in order that I might 
reak the armv regulation against duel- 
ling. So I crept away from camp that 


night, knowing that by morning I would 
be doubly damned—as a coward for not 
meeting Seytoun, and as a traitor because 
I had fled to the British lines. 

The plan was to row down the river 
until picked up by a British boat, then to 
announce my desertion and trust to luck 
to get assigned to Arnold's regiment. 


After a narrow escape from being 
picked up by a river patrol, commanded 
as it poneeees by Seytoun, I ran into a 
British boat and was promptly taken 


down the river to New York. Sir Henry 
Clinton had given orders that all deserters 
of commissioned rank be brought to him. 

“What brought you here?’ asked the 
British commander. 

“The rebels sought to make me play the 
spy.’ I declared, with a brave show of 
indignation. 

So I won Clinton's note of recommenda- 
tion to Arnold that I might be put on the 


traitor’s staff. It seemed best to hunt 
out Arnold promptly and report, altho I 
wanted badly to see Sergeant Champe, 


an American in the same boat as I, and 
with whom I was to plan for Arnold's 
capture. But there seemed too little time, 
so I went in search of our Judas instead 
of seeking out the sergeant—a mistake 
which was to carry heavier consequences 
than I ever dreamed could cluster upon so 
Small a pin point. : 

His reception of me was bland and cor- 
dial, made with a half offer of his hand 
which I found possible to seem to over- 
look. ‘“‘Well, Mr. Page, you find me serv- 
ing myself as I can,” he said, ‘‘None the 
less, I will serve you, too, as I may. Will 
you take a commission in the new legion?” 

I told him with flattery that myself and 
my sword were at his disposal, or if he 
desired I would place myself in the ranks. 

“No, no, Mr. Page,’’ he made haste to 
gay. “We don’t value you so lightly as 
that. You shall have a captain’s commis- 
sion when we are ready to sail, and in 
the meantime, if you please, you may 
gerve as my aide.”” After some talk he 
began sounding me as to Virginia. and I 
divined that the new legion was to take 
the field in that quarter. 

“Tt has been told me,” he went on 
moodily, ‘‘that Washington has hired des- 
peradoes in these streets waiting to kid- 
nap me. It will go hard with any or all 
of these assassin emissaries of Mr. Wash- 
ington’s if I can ferret them out. But we 
are wandering ‘rom the point; one of our 
friends gives a supper tonight and I 
thought perhaps you would walk with me. 

I said I would be blithe to go. Before 
we had gone many steps, I thought I 
heard footfalls, close behind. I made bold 
to ask who the soldier-follower was. “‘You 
should know him, as I take it. Captain 
Page,” was the calm reply. “It is Ser- 
geant Champe, late of the rebel Henry’ 
Lee’s Light Dragoons.” 


V—A KISS AND A MAN'S LIFE 


Our walking route, Arnold's and mine, 
lay over the ground we had covered to- 
gether in the fcrenoon, and was of an 
equal length. 3ut with my brain afire 
with the possibilities suddenly opened up 
by the knowledge that Champe was only a 
step or two behind us—that we two, bent 
upon the same object, had the traitor 
practically in our hands—the distance we 
traversed was all too short to let me 
invent a way to take advantage of the 
Heaven-sent opportunity. 

Now came the time when I bitterly re- 
greted the headlong rashness that had 
led me to put the cart before the horse 
in all the day’s work. It was clear now 
that Champe was the only building basis 
for any rational plot to take the traitor; 
he it was who was in communication with 
Major Lee, without whose timely codp- 
eration in providing means of escape for 
us from the town our mere seizing of 
Arnold would be but a flash in the pan. 
My first and biggest care should have 
been to make myself known in my true 
character to Champe; and a sharp attack 
of self-abasement followed the reflection 
that it might easily have beeen done at 
our breakfast-table meeting. A nod, 2 
hint, a wink—any signal that might have 
given him a clue, would have sufficed. 
And I had tossed the chance aside like 
a spendthrift, telling myself that the day 
Was yet young! 

Now, however, as we strode along thru 
the ill-lighted streets, the laggard after- 
wit spared me no stab. Somewhere in 
the darkness behind wus—never near 


enough for me to signal to—tramped the 
sullen-faced sergeant-major, ready enough 
to get into action, no doubt, but firmly 
convinced that he was following two 
traitors instead of one. For all I knew, 
the time might be fully ripe for the strik- 
ing of the blow. The difficulties hither- 
to, as Mr. Hamilton had explained them, 
had turned upon successive failures in 
fitting together simultaneously the two 
halves of the plot, Champe’s and Major 
Lee's. What if the tangle had. been 
straightened out and got into working or- 
der in the one-day interval, and I was 
merely obstructing instead of helping? 

The thought was maddening, and yet 
I dared not risk all by collaring my man 
and shouting to Champe for help, and so, 
perhaps, making another blunder: one 
which would cost Champe’s life as well as 
mine. The better hope, it seeemed, lay 
in retrieving the prime error of tlie day 
at the earliest possible instant; and I 
was still racking my brain to devise some 
way of communicating quickly with 
Champe when we came to the end of our 
walk. 

The house of entertainment, as it ap- 
peared, was on the opposite side of the 
open space from the one which Arnold had 
visited in the forenoon. It was a man- 
sion, as mansions go in the north, with a 
narrow lawn, clipped hedges and box-bor- 
derings, and it was well illuminated in 
our honor. I thought we should be early; 
at that hour our Virginia dames and dam- 
sels would be just waking from their 
beauty naps. But there was music with- 
in, and the dancing had begun, though 
guests were still arriving in pairs and 
groups. 

Some half dozen or more reached the 
door of welcome just as we did, and here 
1 hoped to get the chance of speaking the 
necessary word to John Champe. But tho 
I was sure he had followed us thru the 
gate, he was nowhere to be seen; and 
when Arnold’s name was called out by the 
footman in waiting, my own was coupled 
with it, and again the chance vanished. 

Our entry was into a large and bril- 
liantly lighted hall, which was well filled 
at the moment with the arriving guests; 
bewigged civilians carrying the _ solid 
Dutch pomp bequeathed to their succes- 
sors by the New Netherlanders; high- 
bred dames with powdered hair and 
patches, which, however much they pique 
the charms of the younger women are, to 
my mind, a blemish on the face of ma- 
turity; officers and their ladies, not so 
many of the gentlemen wearing the uni- 
form of the Loyal Americans as I had ex- 
pected to see, yet still a fair sprinkling 
of them 

I missed the name of my hostess, tho 
I afterward learned that it was the roof 
of Chief Justice Smith, brother of the 
Joshua Pett Smith, who had been the 
aider and abetter of the Arnold treason 
frome the beginning, that sheltered us. 
But this and kindred trivialities were but 
the first few drops before the storm which 
was presently to make me forget them. 

I was still saying empty nothing to an 
elderly lady to whom I had been passed 
on, with my brain busy, as it had been 
for a good half-hour, upon the Champe 
blunder, when I began to have a growing 
sense of impending disaster. It was as if 
Il had groped my way into a dark room, 
believing it to be empty, and had sud- 
denly been warned, by that sixth sense 
which is yet unnamed in the books, of the 
presence of another and vaguely threat- 
ening occupant. 

It is curious how ‘the instinct of self- 
preservation bobs first to the surface, 
like a submerged bottle -cork, in an 
emergency. The impulse was to duck and 
run, without waiting to see what menaced 
me, and following it, I bowed and made 
way for a snuffy old gentleman who was 
ready to take my entertainer off my 
hands. But being no better than a blind 
man in a strange house, I went straight 
into the thick of the peril. .The ballroom 
lay beyond the broad stair running by 
easy stages from the upper story, and my 
thought was to go into the great room and 
so to lose myself in the throng. 

At the turning of the newel-post, when 
the way seemed altogether clear, a bevy 
of young women came down the stair, and 
I stepped back and hung my head and 
gave them precedence. They fluttered 
past, with only a glance for the spick- 
and-span new uniform—all save one. And 
when I looked up to find the reason it 
was flashing down upon me in scorching 
contempt from the eyes of Mistress LBea- 
trix Leigh. 

She was standing on the next to the 
lowest step, leaning with one hand lightly 
on the stair-rail, and tho she was at the 
instant the very spirit and image of the 
goddess of scorn and indignation, I never 
saw her when she was more distractingly 
beautiful or more to be desired. But she 
gave me little time to admire her. 

“They told me,’”’ she said most cutting- 
ly, “‘that there would be a Captain Page 
here tonight: one of our Virginia Pages 
come at this late day to his proper sense 


I could not tell them they lied, 
because I was their guest; ani now-—oh, 
Dick! how could you do it!’ she ended, 
with a pitiful quivering of the sweet lip 
and a sudden upspringing of tears to the 
beautiful eyes, 

The human mind shuffles its cards 
quickly at such a crisis. Had my secret 
been my own, she should have had it 
there and then, and all would have been 
well. I knew I could trust her, 1.ct- 
withstanding the fact that she was Mar- 
garet Arnold’s friend—and her fellow- 
guest in the house across the square, I 
feared. 

But the secret was not mine, and with 
the second thought came the enlighten- 
ing glimpse of how horribly it would dis- 
tress and embarrass her if she should 
have even a hint of my true reason for 
this miserable masquerade. So I hung my 
head and refused to say the word which 
would have cleared me, tho it broke my 
heart to keep silence, in the face of the 
lip-quivering and the tears and the re- 
proachful exclamation. 

I could feel that- the tears had been 
driven back and that the glorious eyes 
were flashing again when she went on. 

“You knew I should be here tonight, 
Mr. Page?’’ she asked, giving me the 
courtesy prefix for the first time in all 
our life-long knowing of each other. 

“No,” I replied dumbly. ‘‘How could I 
know it? Your letters tokd me nothing 
of this—of your coming to New York.” 

“Yet you saw me this morning,” she 
said accusingly. 

“I know now that I did; yet I could not 
believe it then—nor later, when I tried to 
think it out. You saw me?” 

“I did; and I have been telling myself 
all day long that I did not. I said it could 
not be. By so much, Mr. Page, your 
friends think better things’ of you than 
you think of yourself.” 

“That may always be true of the worst 
as weil as the best of us,’’ I said, not 
knowing what else to say. 

She drew herself up proudly. 

“I never thought to have it to say for 
Mr. Richard Page. Will you be good 
enough to let me pass, sir?” 

I stepped back, and she came down the 
two steps with her face averted. I 
thought I could let her go; it was my 
plain soldier duty. But when the fra- 
grance of her was in my nostrils I lost 
my hold on duty and all else. 

“One word, Beatrix, for God’s sake!” I 
muttered, praying that the words might 
go to her ears alone. “I must sée you 
before you quit this house, if only for 
five little minutes! You can’t deny me 
this!”’ 

She left me without the promise, with- 
out a word, without the slightest inclina- 
tion of the proud head, and I sank fath- 
oms deep into the pit of wretchedness. 
And, as if to make my punishment the 
sharper, in another minute I saw her 
chatting gaily with a little, whipper-snap- 
per British coxcomb of an “ensign whom I 
could most joyously have broken in two 
across my knee. 

As may readily be imagined, there was 
a miserable hour or two for me after this; 
it might have been a longer or a shorter 
time, I do not know. The clocks were all 
stopped for me, and I know that I lived 
ages head-under in the slime-pit of de- 
spair, coming to the surface at intervals, 
when I had a glimpse of her dancing, as 
she always danced, the very poetry of mo- 
tion, with one or another of the house 
guests, each new man transforming him- 
self, or being transformed, into my bitter- 
est foe because he had my place. 

Arnold I saw only once or twice, and 
scarcely gave him a second thought; and 
as for Champe, whom I might easily 
have hunted out now since he was prob- 
ably hanging about the door, I had for- 
gotten the worthy sergeant-major’s ex- 
istence. So selfish and single-eyed is a 
great love aroused and well convinced 
that it has lost its all. 

During these ages of wretchedness, in 
which my own dismal misery Was only 
made the blacker by the lights and the 
gay company filling the rooms to over- 
flowing, she never gave me a look or 
made me a sign to show that she remem- 
bered my presence in the house of mer- 
rymaking. But when I cotld endure it no 
longer—it was while she was sitting out 
a dance with that same popinjoy ensign 
that I had desired to break in two—tI 
made my opportunity, passing in plainest 
view of her on my way to a hothouse 
garden pavilion connected by a covered 
entryway with the drawing-room where 
she was sitting. 

The air of the hothouse place was 
dense and heavy with the perfume of 
blooming plants, and there was little light 
save that which filtered thru the glass 
roof and came from a sort of cresset- 
lamp bracketed to the housewall outside 
and overhead. But with all its pent-up 


of loyalty. 


fragrance, or perhaps, because of it, the 
glass house was empty, and I flung my- 
self down upon a settle to wait, hoping 
against hope that she would relent and 








come and give me a word with her, tho 
what that word should be. I had no more 
ivea than a simpltton, 

She did come, after what seemed like 
another full age of suspense; and when I 
saw her dear face above the intervening 
hot-house roses, I thought it was fairer 
than any flower that ever bloomed and’ so 
I should have told her if she had not 
frozen me so that I could only stand be- 
fore her and try to stammer some word 
of thanks for her coming. 

“Well?” she said, chilling me with a 
look of quiet scorn. 

I tried to face her as I had faced my 
enemies in the field, but it was no manner 
of use; she had me beaten at my own 
game, and that before the game was 
begun. 

“How can I say what I’d like to say 
when you look at me that way?” I pro- 
tested. “Is it fair to condemn me un- 
heard?” 

“T have come to let you say that word 
you spoke of,” she announced, and her 
tone was most discouraging. 

“You put me a thousand miles off!” I 
raged. “I can’t shout across the world 
at you!”’ 

“There is no need to shout or to lose 
your temper, Mr. Page. You can tell 
me in ten words, perhaps, why you have 
thought it proper to change your coat 
and your flag, when——” She broke 
down at this and put her face in. her 
hands, and I could hear her saying over 
and over again softly, ‘“‘Oh, the disgrace 
of it!—the miserable, 
of it!’ 

“It is no 
out hotly. 
dared tell you-— 

There was no scorn in her eyes when 
she uncovered them for me. But there 
were tears. 

“Yes; if you could tell me, Dick,” she 
repeated after me, eagerly. 

If — had looked at her another second 
she would have had it all out of me, in 
spite of my pledge to Mr. Hamilton, or 
my life or John Champe’s or any other 
thing that might be jeopardized. So I 
had to star-gaze at the flaring lamp be- 
yond the glass roof when I-.said: ‘‘There 
may be reasons—good reasons, Beatrix. 
Can't you trust me to tell you them when 
we have a better time and—and place 
than this?” 

“There can be no reason at all that 
will stand in the breach for you, Dick. 
You know it, and that is why you try to 
put me off. But there must have been a 
cause, a most bitter cause, to bring you 
here in that coat, and as the friend of 
that unspeakable man whose mere pres- 
ence makes me lock myself in my room 
when he comes to see poor Margaret.” 
She was pleading now; I knew it, and 
must still be obdurate and hard. 

“There was a cause, aS you say,” I re- 
torted. ‘‘There must have been, since I 
have fought and spilt blood on the other 
side. But I can tell you nothing tonight 
without forswegring m¥self more than I 
had to, to wear this coat you dislike so 
heartily. But I had a cause,” I repeated, 
going back to the beginning like a clock 
wound up to strike all its hours over 
again. 

“You are bitter, 


disgrace, Beatrix,’’ I burst 
“If I could tell you—if I 


” 


Dick,”’ she said, and 
now she made no secret of her anxious 
Sympathy. ‘‘You were always a hot-head, 
ready to quarrel and fight and take of- 
fense where none was meant. But I'll do 
you the justice to say that heretofore 
you've always made reparation like a gen- 
tleman when your mad fit had passed. 
But now this dreadful thing is beyond re- 
pair—or is it?” 

I could lie joyously enough to forward 
the enterprise which Mr. Hamilton had 
sent me on, but I could not lie to her who 
was the heart of my heart, even by im- 
plication. 

“No,” I said; “it is not beyond repair.” 

She caught eagerly at my reply. 

“Then you have already repented of this 
rashest, most wretched passion-flight you 
ever made, Dick?—you have thought of— 
of going back to your—to Colonel——” 

I laid a finger on my lips and slipped 
past her to see that the door in the pas- 
Sageway to the drawing-room was fully 
_closed. 

“What you are asking me to say would 
find me a rope very quickly if it came 
to other ears,”’ I cautioned, 
voice. Then in the same hurried half- 
whisper, and fearing every moment lest 
we should be interrupted: ‘‘What I have 
admitted thus far has been the truth in 
every word. But you must trust me, 
Beatrix; trust me in spite of everything. 
And you must not ask me to tell you 
more.” 

“But you’ll promise me, Dick——” she 
began. 

There was the sound of a gently-clos- 
ing door and steps in the passage—warn- 
ings she did not hear. 
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a daughter of the Virginia Leighs, with a 
father and three brothers in the patriot 
army. I was a deserter and always to 
be suspected until I had actually drawn 
blood in the king's service. For any of 
the Tory revelers to find us here together 
in cool converse . .. I saw the shadow 
of the gibbet hanging plainly over me 
when I took her suddenly in my arms and 
stopped what might have been my death- 
warrant with a kiss on the sweet lips of 
pleading. 

There was a little tableau 
roses in the glass house, with an audience 
of only one to see it. While a clock might 
have ticked twice she lay in my arms like 
some frightened wild thing. For all we 
had grown up together, I had never let 
her see the masterful side of me lover- 
wise, and I do think’ she was shocked be- 
yond speech or struggling. 

3ut shamed resistance and the strength 
to make it came quickly enough when a 
man’s voice said, “Ah, Captain Page, they 
told me you were here, but they did not 
add that you had taken a fair prisoner, 
And then, as we stood before him, 
Mistress Beatrix blushing as she had a 
good right to, and I playing the part of a 
fond lover taken in the very act, Arnold 
spread his hands and made his lowest 
bow and said: “Your humble and most 
devoted admirer, Mistress Leigh. I have 


among the 


gir.” 


come to tell you that Margaret is asking 
for you. And yqu, Captain, to your duty, 
sir. We have much overstayed our time 


in this pleasant house.”’ 

Beatrix had fled before he finished, and 
afterward he straightened up and looked 
me over with searchings that seemed to 
read my inmost thoughts. But his words 
belied his apparent insight. 

“I was troubled when they told me 
you were here with Mistress Leigh,”’ he 
said slowly. “But pshaw! I might have 


known how it was. You are a warm- 
hearted lover, Captain, and it does you 
credit. And love knows no politics, I'll 
warrant you. Come, let us be going. 
There is much to be done before tomor- 
row, and time and tide wait for no man.” 


And so we took our departure from the 
house of revels, and though I looked pas- 
sionately everywhere for her in the 
crowded assembly room, I had no other 
sight of Beatrix, and had to go at last 
without knowing whether she forgave me 
for saving my life with that ravished 
kiss. 


VI—DARK NIGHT 

It was not much beyond ten o’clock 
when we stepped out under the cold De- 
cember stars and bade farewell to Mr. 
Justice Smith’s hospitable house of en- 
tertainment. 

I wondered a little at Arnold’s leaving 
so early, but the wonder was appeased 
when he took another way back to the 
seaward end of the town; a way which led 
to the Loyal American barracks. 

Here, tho I stood aside and took no part 
in Arnold's talk with a group of his of- 
ficers, I overheard a thing to shock the 
plotting part of me swiftly into action. 
In a breath it was made plain that the 
time for trapping our Judas had shrunk 
to a few short hours. Early in the morn- 
ing the legion was to begin embarking for 
some destination as yet kept secret, and 
onee on shipboard, all chance of our seiz- 
ing the traitor would be at an end. 

This explained most clearly Arnold's al- 
lusions of the afternoon, and his early 
quitting of the house of merrymaking. 
Also his saying to me that there was much 
to be done before the morrow. Truly, 
there was much to be done. If our busi- 
ness, Sergeant Champe’s and mine, were 
not to burst like a pricked bubble it 
must have its beginning, its middle part, 
and its ending crammed into the few 
hours that remained to us. 

So now I was set mad again upon that 
elusive chase of Champe, and I had no 
more idea than a babe unborn what had 
Now that I remembered, 
it struck me like a blow that I-had not 
seen him at all since Arnold and I had 
passed’ him on our coming out of the 
headquarters house in the lower town. 
After that moment he had been a mere 
echoing of footsteps in the rearward dark. 

Worse than this, he had not been our 
rearguard on the retreat from Mr. Jus- 
tice Smith’s to the barracks, or if he 
had, I had not heard him. 3eing foot- 
loose while Arnold was conferring with his 
officers about the morning’s move to the 
ships, I used my liberty and my eyes inea 
painstaking search, scrutinizing every 
man in sight who wore a legion uniform. 
But the sergeant was nowhere to be seen. 

This left me to climb desperately into 
the breach alone—with no scaling ladder 
in sight; but lord! what would this life 
be without its little excitements and its 
apparently unsolvable problems? It was 
still alive, unhanged, fit and vigorous; 
with my sweet lady’s kiss—I could kwear 
she kissed me back again, whether she 
meant to or no—warm upon my lips, and 
with two good hours of the night available 
before the tfde would turn to oppose an 
up-river flight. The biggest bat- 
tles of the world had been fought and 
won in less time, I reflécted; and when 
we left the barracks, I was planning just 
how I would clinch my man so he should 
not have a chance to get at those flapped 
coat pockets with their short-barreled 
pistols. * 

The onward faring was made in silence, 
with one of us, at least, listening anxious- 
ly for footfalls in the rear—footfalls which, 
however, stubbornly refused to become 
audible. While his moody silence held, I 


was afraid Arnold would dismiss me at 
the house door; on which chance I should 
lose him altogether for the night. But at 
the very moment of key-fitting he askea 
me in, saying there were certain maps of 
the southern coast which he would like to 
have me verify for him in the figures of 
the soundings. 

This gave me a little extension of the 
precious time, at all events, and when we 
were above stairs, and he had lighted the 
candles, the maps were, spread on the 
table and I had to quibble afresh. giving 
him ancherage depths in the Virginia 
roadways where a fishing smack would 
go aground, and otherwise discrediting 
the makers of the” finest set of naviga- 
tion charts I had ever seen. 

It encouraged me not a little that he 
wes restless while this map-undoing was 
} going on, walking up and down the room 
and coming now and then to bend over 
the table to keep the question and an- 
swer alive. I say it encouraged me, for 
the thing I feared was that he would set- 


tle down for the night’s work and tell 
me to leave him. But so long as he 
stayed afoot and restive there seemed 


room for the hope that he might be going 
out again. 





The hope was not unfounded. as the 
event proved. Right in the midst of the 
map talk he broke off to ask me if I were 
leg-weary, and if I would favor him by 
| accompanying him to the garden in the 
rear of the house, where, as he said, it 
was his nightly custom to walk off the 








perplexifies and brain fatigues of the day. 


Anything’ was better than being hived 
up in the house with him, I decided. and 
while the garden promised little, it had 


the advantage of being out-of-doors and 
a few paees nearer to the river, which 
must be my highway to success and free- 
dom, if any highway were to be found. 
So we tramped down the stair again, 
and I had my first unsatisfactory sight of 


the garden at the back. As well as I 
could make out in the starlight, it was a 
long and rather narrow area, enclosed 


within a high wooden fence, with a grav- 
eled walk running down the middle of it, 
and with a few shrubs and stunted trees 
growing in the neglected flower and vege- 
table beds; as safe a place against any 
desperate kidnapping purpose as any that 
could be found outside of the garrison 
prison yard. 

Arnold. was still harping upon the Vir- 
ginia coast and its anchorages when we 
began to pace a weary sentry-beat side 
by side up and down the graveled walk, 
and he kept it up with a great persist- 
ence, inquiring minutely into the navi- 
gating particulars, and keeping me so 
busy misleading him that I could not get 
a moment for the consideration of any 
plotting plan at all. 

But as for that, the whole heavens and 
earth ami all the universe were blankly 
void of suggestion. I could think of noth- 


| 

| 
ing that offered the ‘slightest chance of | 
success. To drop a sten behind, to give | 
him a gendden wrestler’s back-throw and | 
afterward to bind and gag him were all | 
simple enough. My six feet of good, | 
sound, country-bred Virginia bone and | 
muscle would answer for these primitive | 

| 


beginnings. But having trussed my fowl, 
I should be like a hobbled horse, which 
he could neither carry nor ride. I could 
never hope to escape out of the high- 
fenced garden with my captive, or to 
reach the river unhalted, or, reaching it, 
to have the fairy luck of finding a boat 
with oars shipped and waiting for me to 
pull away in. 

One of these difficulties—the least of 
them—overcame itself as we were wheel- 
ing to make one of our face-abouts at 
the lower end of the walk. A board in 
the high fence paling had been displaced, 
and when I touched it with my foot it fell 
outward with a dry clatter and left a gap 
in the enclosure. 

“Your boundaries are tumbling down, 
General Arnold,” I remarked carelessly; 
and he replied that it mattered little, 
since they would be another’s boundaries 
very shortly. After which he paid no 
more attention to the gap opened by the 
falling board: but I did, and every time 
we made the turn at the walk’s end it 
tempted me. If I only knew what lay be- 
yond: how far it was to the river’s edge, 
and what one of a thousand chances I 
might have of finding a boat umocked 
and with oars in it! . 

But I did not know, could not know; 
and thus the irresolute “I dare not’? wait- 
ed upon the “I would,’’ and I was alter- 
netely fever-hot with excitement and 
shivering in depression, the thing to be 
desired being so near and yet so illimit- 
ably far. 

It was some time after the 
the gap opening, and while we were pass- 
ing a point midway between the house 
and the garden end, that Arnold stopped 
short in his questioning about the Ports- 
mouth harbor to hold up a finger for 
silence. 

“What was that?” he asked, and I saw 
his other hand disappear into one of the 
pistol-hiding pockets. 

“J heard nothing,” 
which was the truth. 

“It was a sneeze or a cough,” 
mented; “I am certain of it.’ 


incident of 


I made answer, 


he com- 
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The pause ga€e me time to look around 
more precisely than I had been able to 
while he was holding me in talk. The 
scrubby trees and evergreens might pos- 
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sibly have sheltered an eavesdropper, but 
not safely. Besides these there was noth- 
ing in the garden that would have con- 
cealed a cat. 

“It was the sentry in front of Sir Henry 
Cc linton’ s quarters,”’ I suggested. 

“No,” he objected: “it was nearer at 
hand. Make a circuit of that shrubbery, 
Captain Page, while I cover this side.” 
And I heard the click of a pistol-lock as 
he pulled the weapon from his pocket. 

I ran around the larger clump of ever- 
greens, sword in hand, and found nothing 
—the more readily since I was not ex- 
pecting to find anything. When I came 
up with him again he appeared to be 
satisfied, and we went on walking and 
talking as before, tho now I observed that 
he kept his right hand in the pocket of 
the great-coat, and I could feel rather 
than see that his eyes were roving watch- 


fully from side to side as we paced up 
and down, 

It must have been nearly midnight 
when the long forced march back and 


forth in the garden walk ended, and with 
its ending all hope of carrying off the 
traitor by main strength and awkward- 
ness bade me farewell, for that night at 
least. I took it hard, not knowing if there 
would ever be another night more prom- 
ising; and when Arnold had put me thru 
the house and out at the front door, tell- 
ing me to go to my inn quarters and to 
be prepared for an early reveille, I hung 
about in the street and’ made friends with 
the sentry at Sir Henry Clinton’s door as 
if I were still on duty, killing time for 
another full hour until I saw the lights go 
out in the traitor’s upper room: all this 
on the barest chance that he might come 
down again and so reopen the book of 
fate. 

When all was over, I went to my tav- 





ern, railing at Sir Judas, at John Champe, 
and most of all at myself for the futile 
fizzling out of a thing that looked so 
simple on the face of it. Also, I had a 
hard word or two for Mr. Hamilton for 
waiting until the clock had fairly struck 
before he turned the failing: failure over 
to me. 

This is how it looked to me, sober and 
chilled. But after I had got warm before 
the blazing fire of logs in the tavern bar, 
and was the better for a hearty swig of 
fresh-mulled wine, things took on a cheer- 
fuller hue; and when I lighted my tallow 
dip and went above stairs to the great 
barn-like room which had been assigned 
me, I was turning over in my mind a 
wild plan of how I might smuggle in a 
dozen of my fellows frori Baylor’s Horse, 
snatch the traitor out of his bed, and 
mount and ride and cut the way out to 
freedom. By which it would appear that 
the hot wine, poured into an empty stom- 
ach, had straightway climbed to the up- 
per story—a thing quite possible, even 
when one is twenty-two past, a Virginian, 
and a well-seasoned soldier, to boot. 

I had no more than struggled out of my 
match-coat, and was making ready to 
tumble into bed, when there came a 
trampling of, heavy feet up the stair and 
along the corridor. Semewhere about op- 
posite my door the footsteps paused, and 
I paused, too, with my waistcoat half off 
and the wine fumes clearing from my 
brain as ‘swiftly as if a cold north wind 
were blowing them aside. 

And, in good truth, I needed to be so- 
bered suddenly, for the next instant the 
door sprang open as from a lusty kick, 
and Sergeant-Major John Champe, his 
saturnine face a’ devil-mask of furious 
and frenzied rage, charged in upon me. 

(Continued next week) 
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Cracking 
Good Feed” 


Insures least loss from market shrinkage 


That is what Jos. Collinson & Sons, successful cattle © 
feeders for 40 years, say about Champion Molasses 
Feed. A letter just received from them says: 

“Just a few lines to let you know what we think of your feed. 

We have fed cattle on the farm we now live on for over forty 

years, and during all this time we find your feed is the cheapest 

and best of all we have tried. It seems to be just what we 

*want to balance our rations. We have very little shrinkage when 

we ship now. Last time our shrinkage was only nine s, 

whereas we had from forty to fifty pounds shrinkage before 

we used your feed, It is a cracking good feed.” 


If you have not been feeding Champion Molasses Feed, 
you will be wa gee at the results it brings, not only in 
ains and finish, but in the better market price your 
eeders will bring and in the lower shrinkage in shipping. 


O 
IC 
MOLASSESG FEED 


It is double saturated, not simply coated with mo- 

. _ The process by which it is made is an exclusive 
Champion feature. Other molasses feeds may look like 
Champion in the sack, but your feeders will show the 
difference on market day. And you will see it, too — in 
your returns. Put your next lot on Champion, and see for 
yourself. Order from your dealer. If he does not handle 
write or wire for prices on your requirements today. 















































CLINTON, IOWA 


Also makers of Champion Mo-Las-Cotn Meal for Cattle, Champion Hog 
Feeds, Champion Dairy Feeds, Champion Pig Meal, Champion 
Horse Feeds and Champion Poultry Feeds. 
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Wea these straps go through 
the layer loops, dees, and 
rings, on “GOLD BOND” Harness, 
the leather is protected against wear 
by broad steel clips which hook over 
the metal parts and are securely riv- 
eted into the loops. Wear is of 
metal against metal instead of metal 
against leather. And note this ade 
ditional advantage—the clips hold 
the loops always in place and straps 
never become “sloppy”. 

The Steel Loop Clip is a patented, exclu- 
sive “GOLD BOND” feature. It is but one 
of many reasons why this harness gives more 
value for the money than any other. Send a 
post card today for our free book which illus- 
trates several interesting “GOLD BOND” 
advantages. 


“GOLD BOND” Harness at your dealers 
j in your choice of two styles—the breeching 
— at $74.90 and the pad harness at 
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Guaranteed 
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THE WATERLOO SADDLERY CO. 


k 330 Sycamore St., Waterloo, Iowa 
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CHAPTER XXXIII—THE ADVOCATE 

Chairs were set at the long brown table 
of massive oak, and the officers sat down, 
facing the open door and the blaze of sun- 
shine on the poop-deck, their backs to the 
other door and the horn windows which 
opened upon the stern gallery. The mid- 
dle place was assumed by Lord Henry 
Goade by virtue of his office of queen's 
lieutenant, and the reason for his chain 
of office became now apparent. He was 
to preside over this summary court. On 
his right sat Sir John Killigrew, and be- 
yond him an officer named Youldon. The 
other two, whose names have not sur- 
vived, occupied his lordship’s left. 

A chair had been set for Rosamund at 
the table’s extreme right and across the 


head of it, so as to detach her from the 
judicial bench. She sat there now, her 
elbows on the polished board, her face 
resting in her half-clenched hands, her 


eyes scrutinizing the five gentlemen’ who 
formed this court. 

Steps rang on the companion, and a 
shadow fell athwart the sunlight beyond 
the open door. From the vessel’s waist 
came a murmur of voices and a laugh. 
Then Sir Oliver appeared in the doorway, 
guarded by two fighting seamen in corse- 
let and morion, with drawn swords. 

He paused an instant in the doorway, 
and his eyelids flickered as if he had re- 
ceived a shock when his glance alighted 
upon Rosamund. Then under the suasion 
of his guards he entered, and stood for- 
ward, his wrists still pinioned behind him, 
slightly in advance of the two soldiers. 

He nodded perfunctorily to the court, 
his face entirely calm. 

“A fine morning, sirs,’’ said he. 

The five considered him in silence, but 
Lord Henry’s glance as it rested upon the 
corsair’s Muslim garb, was eloquent of 
the scorn which he tells us filled his heart. 

“You are no doubt aware, sir,’’ said Sir 
John after a long pause, ‘‘of the purpose 
for which you have been brought hither.”’ 

“Searcely,” said the prisoner. ‘But I 
haye no doubt whatever of the purpose 
for which I shall presently be taken hence. 
However,” he continued, cool and critical, 
“I can guess from your judicial attitudes 
the superfluous mockery that you intend. 
If it will afford you entertainment, faith 
I do not grudge indulging you. I would 
observe only that it might be considerate 
in you to spare Mistress Rosamund the 
pain and weariness of the business that 
is before you.” 

“Mistress Rosamund herself desired to 
be present,”’ said Sir John, scowling. 

“Perhaps,” said Sir Oliver, ‘‘she does 
not realize “ig 

“I have made 
her,” Sir John 
dictively. 

The prisoner looked at her as if in sur- 
prise, his brows knit.. Then with a shrug 
he turned to his judges again. 

“In that case,”’ said he, ‘‘there’s no more 
to be said. But before you proceed, there 
is another matter upon which I desire an 
understanding. 

“The terms of my surrender were that 
all others should be permitted to go free. 
You will remember, Sir John, that you 
pledged me your knightly word for that. 
Yet I find aboard here one who was lately 
with me upon my galeasse—a sometime 
English seaman, named Jasper Leigh, 
whom you hold a prisoner.” 

“He killed Master Lionel 
said Sir John coldly. 

“That may be, Sir John. But the blow 
was delivered before I made my terms 
with you, and you can not violate these 
terms without hurt to your honor.” 

“D'ye talk of honor, sir?’ said Lord 
Henry. 

“Of Sir John’s honor, my lord,” said the 
prisoner, with mock humility. 

“You are here, sir, to take your trial,” 
Sir John reminded him. 

“So I had supposed. It is a privilege for 
which you agreed to pay a certain price, 
and now it seems you have been guilty of 
filching something back. It seems so, I 
say. For I can not think but that the ar- 
rest was inadvertently effected, and that 
it will suffice that I draw your attention 
to the matter of Master Leigh’s deten- 
tion.” 

Sir John considered the table. It was 
beyond question that he was in honor 
bound to enlarge Master Leigh, whatever 
the fellow might have done; and, indeed, 
his arrest had been made without Sir 
John’s knowledge until after the event. 

“What am I to do with him?” he 
growled sullenly. 

“That is for yourself to decide, Sir John. 
But I can tell you what you may not do 
with him. You may not keep him a pris- 
oner, or carry him to England or injure 
him in any way. Since his arrest was a 
pure error, as I gather, you must repair 
that error as best you can. I am satisfied 
that you will do so, and need say no more. 





it abundantly plain to 
interrupted, almost vin- 


Tressilian,” 





Your servant, sirs,” he added, to intimate 
that he was now entirely at their dis- 
posal, and he stood waiting. 

There was a slight pause, and then 
Lord Henry, his face inscrutable, his 
glance hostile and cold, addressed the pris- 
oner. 

“We have had you brought hither to 
afford you an opportunity of urging any 
reasons why we should not hang you out 
of hand, as is our right.” 

Sir Oliver looked at him in almost 
amused surprise. “Faith!” he said at 
length. “It was never my habit to waste 
breath.” 

“I doubt you do not rightly apprehend 
me, sir,” returned his lordship, and his 
voice was soft and silken as became his 
judicial position. ‘“‘Should you demand a 
formal trial, we will convey*you to Eng- 
land that you may have it.” 

“But lest you should build unduly upon 
that,’’ cut in Sir John fiercely, “let me 
warn you that as the offenses for which 
you are to suffer were chiefly committed 
within Lord Henry Goade’s own jurisdic- 
tion, your trial will take place in Corn- 
wall, where Lord Henry has the honor to 
be Her Majesty’s lieutenant and dispenser 
of justice.” 

“Her Majesty is to be congratulated,” 
said Sir Oliver elaborately. 

“It is for you to choose, sir,” Sir John 
ran on, “whether you will be hanged on 
sea or land.” 

“My only possible objection would be 
to being hanged in the air. But you're not 
likely to heed that,’ was the flippant an- 
swer. 

Lord Henry leaned forward again. ‘‘Let 
me beg you, sir, in your own interests to 
be serious,’’ he admonished the prisoner. 

‘TI confess the occasion, my lord. For 
if you are to sit in judgment on my piracy, 
I could not desire a more experienced 
judge of the matter on sea or land than 
Sir John Killigrew.” 

‘I am glad to deserve your approval,” 
Sir John replied tartly. “Piracy,” he 
added, “is but the least of the counts 
against you.” 

Sir Oliver’s brows went up, and he 
stared at the row of solemn faces. 

“As God is my life, then, your other 
counts must needs be -sound—or else, if 
there be any justice in your methods, you 
are like to be disappointed of your hopes 
of seeing me swing. Proceed, sirs, to the 
other counts. I vow you become more in- 
teresting than I could have hoped.” 

“Can you deny the piracy?’ quoth Lord 
Henry. 

“Deny it? No. But I deny your juris- 
diction in the matter, or that of any Eng- 
lish court, since I have committed no pir- 
acy in English waters.” 

Lord Henry admits that the answer si- 
lenced and bewildered him, being utterly 
unexpected. Yet what the prisoner urged 
was a truth so obvious that it was diffi- 
cult to apprehend how his lordship had 
come to overlook it. I rather fear that 
despite his judicial office, jurisprudence 
was not a strong point with his lordship. 
But Sir John, less perspicuous or less 
scrupulous in the matter, had his retort 
ready. 

‘Did you not come to Arwenack and 
forcibly carry off thence——” 

“Nay now, nay now,” the corsair inter- 


rupted, good-humoredly. “Go back to 
school, Sir John, to learn that abduction 
is not piracy.” 

“Call it abduction, if you. will,” Sir 
John admitted. 

“Not if I will, Sir John. We'll call it 


what it is, if you please.” 

“You are trifling, sir. But we shall 
mend that presently,” and Sir John banged 
the table with his fist, his face flushing 
slightly in anger. (Lord Henry very prop- 
erly deplores this show of heat at such a 
time.) ‘‘You can not pretend to be ig- 
norant,”’ Sir John continnued, “that ab- 
duction is punishable by death under the 
law of England.” He turned to his fellow 
judges. “We will then, sirs, with your 
concurrence, say no more of the piracy.” 

“Faith,” said Lord Henry, in his gentle 


tones, “in justice we can not.” And he 
shrugged, the matter aside. “The pris- 
oner is right in what he claims. We have 


no jurisdiction in that matter, seeing that 
he committed no piracy in English waters, 


nor—so far as our knowledge goes— 
against any vessel sailing under the Eng- 
lish flag.”’ 


Rosamund stirred. Slowly she took her 
elbows from the table, and folded her 
arms, resting them upor the edge of it. 
Thus leaning forward she listened now 
with an odd brightness in her eye, a 
slight flush in her cheeks reflecting some 
odd -.excitement called into life by Lord 
Henry’s admission—an admission which 
sensibly whittled down the charges made 
against the prisoner. 

Sir Oliver, watching her almost furtive- 
ly, noted this and marveled, even as he 
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marveled at her general composure. It 
was in vain that he sought to guess what 
might be her attitude of mind toward 
himself now that she was safe again 
among friends and protectors. 


But Sir John, intent only upon the busi- 
ness ahead, plunged angrily on. 

“Be it so,” he admitted impatiently. 
“We will deal with him upon the counts 
@f abduction and murder. Have you any- 
thing to say?” 

Nothing that would be like to weigh 
with you,” réplied Sir Oliver. And then 
with a sudden change from his slightly 
derisive manner to one that was charged 
with passion. “Let us make an end of 
this comedy,” he cried, ‘“‘of this pretense 
of judicial procedings. Hang me, and 
have done, or set me to walk the plank. 
Play the pirate, for that is a trade you 
understand; but don’t disgrace the queen’s 
commission by playing the judge.” 

Sir John leaped to his feet, his face 
aflame. ‘‘Now, by Heaven, you insolent 
knave om : 

But Lord Henry checked him, placing 
a restraining hand upon his sleeves, and 
forcing him gently back into his seat. 
Himself he now addressed the prisoner. 

“Sir, your words are unworthy one who, 
whatever his crimes, has earned the re- 
pute of being a sturdy, valiant fighter. 
Your deeds are so notorious—particularly 
that which caused you to flee from Eng- 
land and take to roving, and that of your 
reappearance at Arwenack and the ab- 
duction of which you were then guilty— 
that your sentence in an English court is 
a matter foregone beyond all possible 
doubt. Nevertheless, it shall be yours, as 
I have said, for the asking. Yet,’’ he add- 
ed, and his voice was lowered and very 
earnest, “were I your friend, Sir Oliver, 
I would advise you that you rather choose 
to be dealt with in the summary fashion 
of the sea.”’ 

“Sirs,’”’ replied Sir Oliver, “your right 
to hang me I have not disputed, nor do I. 
I have no more to say.” 

“But I have!” 

Thus Rosamund at last, startling the 
court with her crisp, sharp utterance. All 
turned to look at her as she rose, and 
stood tall and compelling at the table’s 
end. 

“Rosamund!” cried Sir John, and rose 
in his turn. “Let me implore you-—” 

She waved him peremptorily, almost 
contemptuously, into silence. 

“Sin in this matter of the abduction 
with which Sir Oliver is charged,’’ she 
said, ‘I am the person said to have been 
abducted, it were perhaps well that be- 
fore going further in this matter you 
should hear what I may hereafter have 
to say in an English court.” 

Sir John shrugged, and sat down again. 
She would have her way, he realized; just 
as he knew that its only result could be 
to waste their time and protract the ag- 
ony of the doomed man. 

Lord Henry turned to. her, his manner 
full of deference. “Since the prisoner 
has not denied the charge, and since wise- 
ly he refrains from demanding to be taken 
to trial, we need not harass you, Mistress 
Rosamund. Nor will you be called upon 
to say anything in an English court.” 

“There you are at fault, my lord,” she 
answered, her voice very level, “I shall 
be called upon to say something when I 
impeach you all for murder upon the high 
Seas, as impeach you I shall if you pere 
sist in your intent.’ 

. “Rosamund!” cried Oliver in his sudden 
amazement—and it was a cry of joy and 
exultation. 

She looked at him, and smiled—a smile 
full of courage and friendliness and some- 
thing more, a smile for which he consid- 
ered that his impending hanging was but 
a little price to pay. Then she turned 
again to that court, into which her words 
had flung a sudden consternation. 

“Since he disdains to deny the accusa- 
tion, I must deny it for him,” she in- 
formed them. ‘‘He did not abduct me, sirs, 
as is alleged. I love Oliver Tressilian. I 
am of full age and mistress of my actions, 
and I went willingly with him to Algiers, 
where I became his wife.” 

Had she flung a bomb amongst them, 
She could hardly have made a greater 
disorder of their wits. They sat back, 
and stared at her with blank faces, mut- 
tering incoherencies. 

“His—his wife?’ babbled Lord Henry. 
‘You became his id 

And then Sir John cut in fiercely. “A 
lie! A lie to save that foul villain’s neck!” 

Rosamund leaned toward him, and her 
Smile was almost a sneer. “Your wits 
were ever sluggish, Sir John.” she said. 
“Else you would not need reminding that 
I could have no object in lying to save 
him if he had done me the wrong that is 
imputed to him.” Then she looked at the 
Gthers. “I think, sirs, that in this matter 
my word will outweigh Sir John’s or any 
man’s in any court of justice.” 

“Faith, that’s true enough!” ejaculated 
the bewildered Lord Henry. ‘A moment, 
Killigrew!"’ And again he stilled the im- 
betuous Sir John. He looked at Sir Oliver, 
who in truth was very far from being 
the least bewildered in that company. 
“What do you say to that, sir?’”’ he asked. 

“To that?’ echoed the almost speech- 
less corsair. ‘What is there left to say?” 
he evaded. 

“Tis all false,” cried Sir John again. 
—“We were witnesses of the event—you 
/ and I, Harry—and we saw——” 














“You saw,” Rosamund interrupted. 
“But you did not know what had been 
concerted.”’ 

For a moment that silenced them again. 
They were as men who stand upon crumb- 
ling ground, whose every effort to win to 
a safer footing but occasioned a fresh 
slide of soil. Then Sir John sneered, and 
made his riposte. 

“‘No doubt she will be prepared to swear 
that her betrothed. Master Lionel Tres- 
silian, accompanied her willingly upon 
that elopement.” : 
“As for Lionel 


“No,” she answered. 
Tressilian, he was carried off that he 


might expiate his sins—sins which he had 
fathered upon his brother there, sins 
which are the subject of your other count 
against him.” 

“Now what can you mean by that?” 
asked his lordship. 

“That the story that Sir Oliver killed 
my brother is a calumny; that the mur- 
derer was Lionel Tressilian, who, to avoid 
detection and to complete his work, 
caused Sir Oliver to be kidnapped that he 
might be sold into slavery.” 

“This is too much!” roared Sir John. 
“She is trifling with us, she makes white 
black and black white. She has been 
bewitched by that crafty rogue, by Moor- 
ish arts that——” 

“Wait!” said Lord.Henry, raising his 
hand. “Give me leave.” He confronted 
her very seriously. ‘‘This—this is a grave 
statement, mistress. Have you any proof 
—anything that you conceive to be a proof 
—of what you are saying?” 

But Sir John was not to be repressed. 
“"Ts but the lying tale this villain told 
her. He has bewitched her, I say. ’Tis 
plain as the sunlight yonder.” 

Sir Oliver laughed outright at that. His 





mood was growing exultant, buoyant and 
joyous, and this was the first expression 
of it. . “Bewitched her? You're deter- 
miried never to lack for a charge. First 
*twas piracy, then abduction and murder, 
and now ‘tis witchcraft!” 

“Oh, a moment, pray!” cried Lord Hen- 
ry, and he confesses to some heat at this 
point. ‘Do you seriousty tell us, Mistress 
Rosamund, that it was Lionel Tressilian 
who murdered Peter Godolphin?’ 

“Seriously?” she echoed, and her lips 
were twisted in a little smile of scorn. “I 
not merely tell it you, I swear it here in 
the sight of God. It was Lionel who mur- 
dered my brother and it was Lionel who 
put it about that the deed was Sir Oliver's. 
It was said that Sir Oliver had run away 
from the consequences of something dis- 
covered against him, and I to my shame 
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“Meanwhile we are wasting time,” 
grumbled Sir John, and on that fell mood- 
ily silent. 

“Are we further to understand you to 
say, mistress,” Lord Henry resumed, ‘‘that 
the prisoners’ disappearance from Pen- 1 
arrow was due not to flight, as was sup- 








posed, but to his having been trepanned 


by order of his brother?’ 


“That is the truth as I stand here in the 
sight of Heaven,” she replied in a voice 
that rang with sincerity and carried con- 


viction to more than one 
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First— Ten-year drawbar service— 
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—ALL the power of the engine is delivered to 
the belt. (Remember, 40% of a tractor’s work 
is belt work.) 


Third—Ten-year hot-weather service 
—a tractor that has no overheating troubles. 
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seated at that table. ‘By that act the 
murderer sought not only to save himself 
from exposure, but to complete his work 
by succeeding to the Tressilian estates. 
Sir Oliver was to have been sold into slav- 
ery to the Moors of Barbary. Instead the 
vessel upon which he sailed was captured 
by Spaniards, and he was sent to the gal- 
leys by the Inquisition. When his galley 
was captured by Muslim corsairs, he took 


the only way of escape that offered. He 
became a corsair and a leader of corsairs, 
and then——”’ 

“What else he did we know,"’ Lord 
Henry interrupted. ‘‘And I assure you it 
would all weigh very lightly with us or 
with any ceurt if what else you say is 
true.” 

“It is true. I swear it, my lord,” she 


repeated. 
“Ay,” he 

can you 

“What better 


answered, nodding gravely. 

prove it?” 

proof can I offer you than 

thai I love him, and have married him?" 
gah!" said Sir John. 

“That, mistress,”’ said Lord 
manner extremely gentle, “‘is proof that 
yourself you believe this amazing story. 
But it is not proof that the story itself is 
true. You had it, I suppose,”’ he con- 
tinued smoothly, ‘‘from Oliver Tressilian 
himself ?’’ 

“That is so, but in Lionel’s own 
ence, and Lionel himself confirmed 
admitting its truth.” 

“You dare say that?’ cried Sir John, 
and stared at her in incredulous anger. 
“You dare say that?” 

“T dare and do,”’ she answered him, giv- 
ing him back look for look. 

Lord Henry sat back in 
tugged gently at his ashen tuft of beard, 
his florid face overcast and thoughtful. 
There was something here he did not un- 
derstand at all. ‘“‘Mistress Rosamund,” 
he said quietly, ‘‘let me exhort you to 
consider the gravity of your words. You 
are virtually accusing one who is no long- 
er able to defend himself; if your story is 
established, infamy will rest forever upon 
the memory of Lionel Tressilian. Let me 
ask you again, and let me entreat you to 
answer scrupulously. Did Lionel Tres- 
silian admit the truth of this thing with 
which you say that the prisoner charged 
him?" 

“Once more I solemnly swear that what 
I have spoken is true; that Lionel Tres- 
silian did in my presence, when charged 
by Sir Oliver with the murder of my 
brother and the kidnapping of himself, 
admit those charges. Can I make it any 
plainer, sirs?”’ 

Lord Henry 


Henry, his 


pres- 
it— 


his chair, and 


spread his hands. “After 
that, Killigrew, I do not think we can go 
further in this matter. Sir Oliver must 
go with us to England, and there take his 
trial."’ 

3ut there was one present—that officer 
named Youldon—whose wits, it seems, 
were of keener temper. 

“By your leave, my lord,”’ he now in- 
terposed, and he turned to question the 
witness “What was the occasion on 
which Sir Oliver forced this admission 
from his brother?” 

Truthfully she answered. 
in Algiers on the night 
checked suddenly, perceiving then the 
trap that had been set for her. And the 
others perceived it also. Sir John leaped 
into the breach which Youldon had so 
shrewdly made in her defenses. 

“Continue, pr: iy, * he bade her. 
the night he—— 

“On the night we arrived there,” 
answered desperately, the color now 
ceding slowly from her face. 

“And that, of course,’ said Sir John 
Slowly, mockingly almost, ‘‘was the first 
occasion on which you heard this expla- 
nation of Sir Oliver’s conduct?” 

“It was,’ she faltered—perforce. 

“So that.”’ insisted Sir John, determined 
to leave her no loophole whatsoever, ‘‘so 
that until that night you had naturally 
continued to believe Sir Oliver to be the 
murderer of your brother?” 

She hung her head in silence, realizing 
that the truth could not prevail here since 
she had hampered it with a falsehood, 
which was now being dragged into the 
light. 

‘Answer me!” John 

“There is no need to answer,” 
Henry slowly, in a voice of pain, his eyes 
lowered to the table. “There can, of 
be but one answer. Mistress Rosa- 
has told us that he did not abduct 
that she went with him of 
her own free will and married him; and 
she has urged that circumstance as a 
proof of her conviction of his innocence. 
Yet now it becomes plain that at the time 
she left England with him still be- 
lieved him to be her brother's sla;,er. Yet 
she asks us to believe that he did not ab- 
duct her.” He spread his hands again 
and pursed his lips in a sort of grieved 
contempt. 

“Let us make an end—let 
end!"’ said Sir John, rising. 

“Ah, wait!” she cried. “I swear that 
all that I have told you is true—all but 
the matter of the abduction. I admit that, 
but I condoned it in view of what I have 
since learned.” 

“She admits it!” 


‘At his house 
he——"’ She 


“On 


she 
re- 


commanded. 
said Lord 


Sir 


course, 
mund 
her forcibly; 


she 


us make an 


mocked Sir John. 

But she went on without heeding 
“Knowing what he has suffered thru the 
evil of others. I gladly own him my hus- 
band. hoping to make some amends to 
him for the part I had in his wrongs. You 


him. 


| 








must believe me, sirs. But if you will 
not, I ask you is his action of yesterday 
to count for naught? Are you not to re- 
member that but for him you would have 
had no knowledge of my whereabouts?” 
They stared at her in fresh surprise. 


“To what do you refer now, mistress? 
What action of his is responsible for 
this?” 


“Do you need to ask? Are you so set 
on murdering him that you affect ignor- 


ance? Surely you know that it was he 
dispatched Nionel to inform you of my 
whereabouts?” 

Lord Henry tells us that at this he 
smote the table with his open palm, dis- 
playing an anger he could no longer curb. 
“This is too much!” he cried. ‘“‘Hitherto 


I have believed you sincere but misguided 
and mistaken. But so deliberate a false- 
hood transcends all bounds. What has 
come to you, girl? Why, Lionel himself 
told us the circumstances of his escape 
from the Himself he told us how 
that villain flogged and then flung 
him into the for dead.”’ 

“Ah!” said Sir Oliver between his teeth. 


galeasse, 
had 


Sea 


“F recognize Lionel there! He would be 
false to the end, of course. I should have 
thought of that.” 


in a burst of regal 
Lord Henry 


Rosamund at bay, 
anger, leaned forward to face 


and the others. ‘‘He lied, the base, treach- 
erous dog!” she eried. 
“Madam,” Sir John rebuked her, ‘“‘you 


1e who is all but dead.” 
“And more than damned,” added Sir 
Oliver. “Sirs,”’ he cried, ‘‘you prove 
naught but your own stupidity when you 
accuse this gentle lady of falsehood.” 
“We have heard enough, sir,’’ Lord 
Henry interrupted. 
‘“‘Have you so!” 


are speaking of o1 


he roared, stung sud- 
denly to anger. ‘“‘You shall hear yet a lit- 
tle more. The truth will prevail, you have 
said yourself; and prevail the truth shall 


since this sweet lady so desires it.’’ 
He was flushed, and his light eyes 
played over them like points of steel, and 


like points of steel they carried a certain 
measure of compulsion. He had stood be- 
fore them half-mocking and indifferent, 
resigned to hang and desiring the thing 
might be over and ended as speedily as 
possible. But all that was before he sus- 
pected that life could still have anything 
to offer him, whilst he conceived that 
Rosamund was definitely lost to him. True 
he had the memory of a certain tenderness 
she had shown him yesternight aboard the 
galley, but he had deemed that tenderness 
to be no more than such as the situation 
itself begot. Almost he had deemed the 
same to be here the case until he had wit- 
nessed her fierceness and despair in fight- 
ing for his life, until he had heard and 
gauged the sincerity of her avowal that 
she loved him and desired to make some 
amends to him for all that he had suf- 
fered in the past. That had spurred him, 
and had a further spur been needed, it 
was afforded him when they branded her 
words with falsehood, mocked her to her 
face with what they had supposed to be 
her lies. Anger had taken him at that to 
stiffen his resolve to make a stand against 
them and use the one weapon that re- 
mained him—that a merciful chance, a 
just God had placed within his power al- 
most despite himself. 

“I little knew, sirs,”’ he said, 
John was guided by the hand of destiny 
itself when last night, in violation of the 
terms of my surrender, he took a prisoner 
from my galeasse. That man is, as I have 
said, a sometime English seaman, named 
Jasper Leigh. He fell into my hands some 
months ago, and took the same road to 
escape from thraldom that'I took myself 
under the like circumstances. I was mer- 
ciful in that I permitted him to do so, for 
he is the very skipper who was suborned 
by Lionel to kidnap me and carry me into 
Barbary. With me he fell into the hands 
of the Spaniards. Have him brought hith- 
er, and question him.” 

In silence they all looked at him, but on 
more than one face he saw the reflection 
of amazement at his impudence, as they 
conceived it. 

It was Lord Henry who spoke at last. 
“Surely, sir, this is most oddly, most sus- 
piciously apt,’’ he said, and there couid be 
no doubt that he was faintly sneering. 
“The very man to be here aboard, and 
taken prisoner thus, almost by chance—”’ 

“Not quite by chance, tho very nearly. 
He conceives that he has a grudge against 
Lionel, for it was thru Lionel that mis- 
fortune overtook him. Last night when 
Lionel so rashly leaped aboard the galley, 
Jasper Leigh saw his opportunity to settle 
an old score and took it. It was as a con- 
sequence of that that he was arrested.” 

“Even so, the chance is still miracu- 
lous.” 

“Miracles, my lord, must happen some- 
if the truth is to prevail,” Sir Oliver 
replied with a tinge of his earlier mock- 
ery. ‘Fetch him hither and question him. 
He knows naught of what has passed 
here. It were a madness to suppose him 
primed for a situation which none could 
have foreseen. Fetch him hither, then.” 

Steps sounded outside but went un- 
heeded at the moment. 

“Surely,” said Sir John, ‘‘we have been 
trifled with by liars long enough!” 

The door was flung open, and the lean 
black figure of the surgeon made its ap- 
pearance. 

“Sir John!" he called urgently, 
ing without ceremony into the 
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ings, and never heeding Lord Henry’s 
scowl. ‘Master Tressilian has recovered 
consciousness. He is asking for you and 
for his brother. Quick, sirs! He is sink- 
ing fast.”’ 





CHAPTER XXXIV—THE JUDGMENT 

To that cabin below the whole company 
repaired in all speed in the surgeon’s 
wake, Sir Oliver coming last between his 
guards. They assembled about the couch 
where Lionel lay, leaden-hued of face, his 
breathing labored, his eyes dull and 
glazing. 

Sir John ran to him, went down upon 
one knee to put levwing arms about that 
chilling clay, and very gently raised him 
in them, and held him so resting against 
his breast. 

“Lionel!” he cried in stricken accents. 
And then as if thoughts of vengeance were 
to soothe and comfort his sinking friend’s 
last moments, he added: ‘We have the 
villain fast.” 

Very slowly and with obvious effort 
Lionel turned his head to the right, and 
his dull eyes went beyond Sir John and 
made quest in the ranks of those that 
stood about him. 

“Oliver?” he said in a hoarse whisper. 
‘Where is Oliver?” 

“There is not the need to distress you,” 
Sir John was beginning, when Lionel in- 
terrupted him. 

“Wait!” he commanded in a louder tone. 
“Is Oliver safe?” 

“I am here,” said sir Oliver’s deep 
voice, and those who stood between him 
and his brother drew aside that they 
might cease from screening him. 

Lionel looked at him for a long moment 
in silence, sitting up a little. Then he 
sank back slowly against Sir John’s breast. 

“God has been merciful to me a sinner,” 
he said, ‘‘since He accords me the means 
to make amends, tardily tho it be.’’ Then 
he struggled up again, and held out his 
arms to Sir Oliver, and his voice came in 
a great pleading cry: ‘Noll! My brother! 
Forgive!”’ 

Oliver advanced, none hindering until, 
with his hands still pinioned behind him 
he stood towering there above his brother, 
so tall that his turban brushed the low 
ceiling of the cabin. His countenance was 
stern and grim. 

“What is it that you ask me to for- 
give?’ he asked. 

Lionel struggled to answer, and sank 
back again into Sir John’s arms, fighting 
for breath; there was a trace of blood- 
stained foam about his lips. 

“Speak! Oh, speak!’’ Rosamund exhort- 
ed him from the other side, and her voice 
was wrung with agony. 

He looked at her, and smiled faintly. 
“Never fear,” he whispered, “I shall 
speak. God has spared me to that end. 
Take your arms from me, Killigrew. I am 
the—the vilest of men. It—it was I who 
killed Peter Godolphin.” 

Sir John groaned in agony, whilst Lord 


_Henry drew a sharp breath of dismay and 


realization. 
“Ah, but that is not my sin,’’ Lionel 
continued. “There was no sin in that. 


We fought, and in self-defense I slew him 
—fighting fair. My sin came afterwards. 
When suspicion fell on Oliver, I nourished 
it. Oliver knew the deed was mine, and 
kept silent that he might screen me. I 
feared the truth might become known for 
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all that—and—and I was jealous of him 
and—and I had him kidnapped to be 
sold 

His fading voice trailed away into si- 
lence. A cough shook him, and the faint 
crimson foam on his lips was increased. 
But he. rallied again, and lay there pant- 
ing, his fingers plucking at the coverlet. 

“Tell them,” said Rosamund, who, in 
her desperate fight for Sir Oliver’s life, 
kept her mind cool and steady and direct- 
ed toward essentials, ‘‘tell them the name 
of the man you hired to kidnap him.” 

“Jasper Leigh, the skipper of the Swal- 
low,” he answered, whereupon she flashed 
upon Lord Henry a look that contained a 
gleam of triumph for all that her face was 
ashen and her lips trembled. 

Then she turned again to the dying man, 
relentlessly almost in her determination to 
extract all vital truth from hirfi ere he 
fell silent. 

“Tell them,”’ she bade him, 
circumstances Sir Oliver sent you 
night to the Silver Heron.’ 

“Nay, there is no need to harass him,’ 
Lord Henry interposed. “He has said 
enough already. May God forgive us our 
blindness, Killigrew!” 

Sir John bowed his head in silence over 
Lionel. 

‘Is it you, Sir John?” whispered the 
dying man. “What? Still there? Ha!” 
he seemed to laugh faintly, then checked. 
“T am going——” he muttered, and again 
his voice grew stronger, obeying the last 
flicker of his shrinking will. ‘‘Noll! I am 
going! I—I have made reparation—all 
that I could. Give me—give me thy 
hand!” Gropingly he put forth his right. 

“JT should have given it you ere this but 








“under what 
last 


.that my wrists are bound,” cried Oliver in 


a sudden frenzy. And then, exerting that 
colossal strength of his, he suddenly 
snapped the cords that pinioned him as if 
they had been thread. He caught his 
brothers’ extended hand, and dropped upon 
his knees beside him. “Lionel—Boy!” he 
cried. It was as if all that had befallen 
in the last five years had been wiped out 
of existence, His fierce, relentless hatred 





of his half-brother, his burning sense of 
wrong, his ing thirst for vengeance, 
became on the instant all dead, buried 
and forgotten. More, it was as if they 
had never been. Lionel in that moment 
was again the weak, comely, beloved 
brother whom he had cherished and 
screened and guarded, and for whom when 
the hour arrived he had sacrificed his good 
name, and the woman he loved, and placed 
his life itself in jeopardy. ° 

“Lionel, boy!’ was all that for a mo- 
ment he could say. Then: ‘Poor lad! 
Poor lad!” he added. ‘Temptation was 
too strong for thee.” And reaching forth 
he took the other white hand that lay be- 
yend the couch, and so held both tight- 
clasped within his own. 

From one of the ports a ray of sunshine 
was creeping upward toward the dying 
man’s face. But the radiance that now 
overspread it was from an inward source. 
Feebly he returned the clasp of his broth- 
er’s hands. 

“Oliver, Oliver!’”” he whispered. ‘There 
is none like thee! I ever knew thee as 
noble as I was base. Have I said enough 
to make you safe? Say that he will be 





safe now,” he appealed to the others, 
“that no p*. 

“He will be safe,’”’ said Lord Henry, 
stoutly. ‘‘My word on’t.” 

“It is well. The past is past. The fu- 
ture is in your hands, Oliver. God’s bless- 


ing on’t."’ He seemed to collapse, to rally 
yet again. He smiled pensively, his mind 
already wandering. “That was a long 
swim last night—the longest I ever swam. 
Frem Penarrow to Trefusis—a fine, long 
swim. But you were with me, Noll. Had 
my strength given out—I could have de- 
pended on you. I am still chill from it, 
for it was cold—cold—ugh!” He shud- 
dered, and lay still. 

Gently Sir John lowered him to his 
couch. Beyond it Rosamund fell upon her 
knees and covered her face, whilst by Sir 
John’s side Oliver continued to kneel, 
clasping in his own his brother’s chilling 
hands. 

There ensued a long spell of silence. 
Then with a heavy sigh Sir Oliver folded 
Lionel’s hands across his breast, and 
slewly, heavily rose to his feet. 

The others seemed to take this for a 
signal. It was as if they had but waited 
mute and still out of deference to Oliver. 
Lord Henry moved softly round to Rosa- 
mund and touched her lightly upon the 
shoulder. She rose and went out in the 
wake of the others, Lord, Henry following 
her, and none remaining but the surgeon. 

Outside in the sunshine they checked. 
Sir John stood with bent head and shoul- 


ders hunched, his eyes upon the white | 


deck. 
before in this bold man—he looked at Sir 
Oliver. 

‘“‘He was my friend,” he said sorrowful- 
ly, and as if to excuse and explain him- 
self, ‘“and—and I was misled thru love 
of him.” 

‘“‘He was my brother,” replied Sir Oliver 
solemnly. ‘‘God rest him!” 

Sir John, resolved, drew himself up into 
an attitude preparatory to receiving with 
— a rebuff should it be administered 

m. 

“Can you find it in your generosity, sir, 
to forgive me?” he asked, and his air was 
almost one of challenge. 

Silently Sir Oliver held out his hand. Sir 
John fell upon it almost in eagerness. 

“We are like to be neighbors again,” 
he said, ‘and I give you my word I shall 
strive to be a more neighborly one than 
in the past.’ 

“Then, sirs,” said Sir Oliver, looking 
from Sir John to Lord Henry. “I am to 
understand that I am ‘no longer a pris- 
oner?”’ 

“You need not hesitate to return with 
us to England, Sir Oliver,” replied his 
lordship. “The queen shall hear your 
story, and we have Jasper Leigh to con- 
firm it if need be, and I will go warranty 
for your complete reinstatement. Count 
me your friend, Sir Oliver, I beg.” And 
he, too, held out his hand. Then, turning 
to the others: ‘‘Come, sirs,’’ he said, ‘‘we 
have duties elsewhere, I think.” 

They tramped away, leaving Oliver and 
Rosamund alone. The twain looked long 
each at the other. There was so much 
to say, so much to ask, so much to ex- 
plain, that neither knew with what words 
to begin. Then Rosamund suddenly came 
up to him, holding out her hands. 

“Oh, my dear!’”’ she said, and that, af- 
ter all, summed up a deal. 

One or two over-inquisitive seamen, 
lounging on the forecastle and peeping 
thru the shrouds, were disgusted to see the 
lady of Godolphin Court in the arms of a 
beturbaned, bare-legged follower of Ma- 
hound. 

(The End) 





HIS PECULIARITY 


“You must find that impediment in your 
speech rather inconvenient at times, Mr. 
Biggs?” 

“Oh, n-no; everybody has his peculiar- 


ity. Stammering is m-m-mine. What is 
yours?”’ 
“Well, really, I am not aware that I 


have any.”’ 

“D-do you stir y-your tea with your 
right hand?” 

“Why, yes, of course.” 

“W-well, that is your p-peculiarity; 
most p-people u-use a teaspoon.” 


Timidly almost—a thing never seen | 
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Wisconsin Grown Clover Seed, our leader. 
Don’t sow Europear: seed. 
Hardy Alfalfa, Dakota, Montana and Idaho, 
Grimm and Sweet Clover. 
New Oat, White Cross, (Wis. Fos. No. 19) 
extra early, big yielder, pure white 
‘orn, fire-dried, 


Wisconsin Seed C 
dependable. Golden orm, low, Silver 
ing, Murdock. Cold Resistant. 


37th Annual Catalog 
Now ready. Lists reliable Field 

Garden and Flower Seeds of all 
kinds. Best varieties. Also tools 
andsupplies. Writeforcopy today. 


L. L. Olds Seed 
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SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


pe er fe of open yf ow 
tahi’s Excelsior 
Spraying Outfit 
Prepared Mixtures 








jarge orchards eve’ here; 

highly endorsed by successful grow- 
for thirty-five a. models, 

dd t; rite for free 


vegetables 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER co. 
Quincy, 


CLOVER'4 Per 


BI BARGA 
unsurpassed or pasture, 
amount FS to sow. Thoroughly ine Bis 
guaranteed anu sold subject to your test and ap 
roval. A real Bargain. Have Pure Clover, Alfat- 
‘a, Clover. Timothy 9 and all Fiel 


eld, Seeds at eu emaz- 
American Fleld Seed o., Dept. so 604 Beni alt. 


ALFALFA =: 


and how to feed 
is most profitable crop t ether 
with «sample of our extra c 
ped. large illustrated catalog of 
egetabl Flower sae 
and Supplies, and 
ce list ali free if 
paper. Address 











how to harvestit 







oa mention 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept.,2 DES MOINES, IA, 
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t waits 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 504 Clarinda, towa 


EVERGREENS 


ine tor shemertn, toes oak Oe 
or windbreaks, and lawn 
planting. P: ect betidiuecrepe.stock. 
gard ns and o hards. Hiil’s E 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 
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secompany order 
Avertising orders, ston orders 
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Look for what you need 


Sell what you wish through these pag , 
RATE 8c PER WORD T=, NAME AnD porns | Z 
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for a minimam of twenty wor 
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j sate dows writing yin wivertinemes t _— deta! 
BONDS HELP WANTED POULTRY POULTRY 
WE BUY and sell whole issues of Iowa | ~~ _HELP WANTED—MALE MINORCAS GEESE 
municipal bonds. Ample return, with WE PAY Y $200 “monthly Salary, furnish ez “car _— afore on n 3 
Saicty. Ringheim, Wheelock Co., Des and expenses to introduce our guaran- | 8S. C. BLACK Minorca cockerels, tape FOR naagemerae Bp cha 3 abe ———— ee 
Mo'aes, lowa. teed poultry and stock powders.  Bigler strain, $2 each in lots of four or more, Gunnell my mg ers. rs. Jake tr 





COMMISSION HOUSES» 


GET more for eggs. Let us sell them for 
you on commis ve on the Boston mar- 
ket. Prices are h¥gher thar in your towns. 
Freight very mall when divided at the 
rate per dozen. Start shipment now. Pro- 
duce Commission Co., 34 Chatham St., 
Boston, Mass, 
HIGHEST prices paid for live 








and dressed 














poultry, veal, rabbits, etc A square 
deal always. Write to C. E. McNeill & 
Co., 325 W. So. Water St., Chicago. 
rT al 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 
PONIES 
mann PPLE LIRR PDO 
SHETLAND Pontes, horse colts, brown 
$37.50, spotted $42, if taken at once; 
mares $60 up, carts $18. Brooks Pony 
Farm, Belmond. lowa. 
ae. FERRETS — 
aa Pa 
PERRETS trained for hunting rats, rab- 
bits and other game, have white or 
brown. large or small, males $5, females 
$5.50, pair $10. Will ship C. O. D. any- 
where. J. Younger, , Newton Falls, Ohio. 
ee 
FOR sale or rent. 160-acre farm, located 
near Chester, lowa; new modern house, 
other buildings fair; half cultivation and 
half timothy and clover meadow; good 
soil, good roads, mail and telephone. Easy 
terms on sale, cheap rent to a good, reli- 
able man equipped to handle properly. 
Write L. P. Carter. Box 234. Ames, Lowa. 
____.KANSAS ‘ 
80 AGRES, 30 acres in cultivation. 30 acres 
meadow, 20 acres rocky pasture; good 
house of four rooms: well fenced; price 
only $3,000; $500 cash, balance’ time. 
Splendid little dairy farm: great bargain. 
Address Lock Box 367, Iola, Kan. 


MINNESOTA _ ai 
MINNESOTA improved farms for sale on 
easy terms. For list and further partic- 





ulars write Anderson Land Co., Willmar, 
Minn. 
MISSOURI! ES. 
MISSOU RI—$5 down, $5 monthly. ~puys 40 
acres truck land; price $200. Send for 
free list. Box 22, Kirkwood Mo 
~_______ SOUTH DAKOTA ene 
BLUE Blanket lands of South Dakota, 
where the good corn grows. For infor- 


and free booklet, write Elmer J. 
Seneca, S. Dak. a 
WISCONSIN 
FOR SALE—193 acres, $75 per acre, in 
central Wisconsin. Write to owner, John 
Mortensen, Camp Douglas. Wis. 
TEXAS 


A FINE home and a 

acres, all under cultivation, six-room 
dwelling with bath, tenant house and oth- 
er excellent improvements. on paved high- 
way between two thriving towns; a short 
motor trip from El Paso, a city of 90,000. 
All crops from pears to cotton. Many 
farmers in region report net profits of 
over $90 an acre last year. Climate mild 
and healthful; cheap irrigation water. 
Churches, schools and good neighbors. 
Farm No. 9, one of scores of splendid irri- 
gated farms ip the rich Rio Grande valley 


mation 
Heeren, 











pn nannies 
money-maker; 52 


now offered at low prices and on good 
terms. Ask for our new book, ‘“‘Farming 
That Pays.” Address. Dept. 56-D, Gate- 
way Club, El Paso. Texas. 
MISCELLANEOUS soos 
80-ACRE equipped farm. 400 fruit trees, 
only $2.600. A money-maker and a pro- 
ductive home on improved road; pleasant, 














healthful surroundings: convenient fine 
depot town; 70 acres well drained loamy 
tillage. creek watered pasture, woodland, 
over 490 apple. pear. plum. cherry. peach 
trees. grapes. half acre strawberries: good 
dwelling. barn, smoke. poultry houses. To 
settle estate, $3.600 gets it. Horses. mule. 
crops. tools, ete., included if taken now. 
Part cash. Details page 15 Illustrated Cat- 
alog Bargains, Arkansas, Missouri, many 
other states. Copy free. Strout Farm 
Agency. 831-HD. New York Life Bldg., 
Kansas City. Mo. 
FOR SALE—Good 200 acre stock farm, $80 

per acre, Jones county: other farms 
also: Canada or Minnesota land taken in 
exchange, G. W. Scott Co., Oxford Junc- 
tion. Iowa. 

HELP WANTED 
WANTED—MALE HELP 

FIREMEN, Brakemen, for railroads near- 


est their homes, everywhere; beginners 
$150 to $250 monthly (which position?). 
Railway Association, Desk W2, Brooklyn, 
New York 





Co. 


X-778. Springfield, Il. 
__ POSITION WANTED 
EXPERIENCED strong. middle-aged sin- 
gle man wishes position on purebred 
stock farm by the year; only good build- 
ings considered Iowa, Illinois preferred. 
5 . Wallaces’ Far Farmer. — 


Box X20, 
___HIDES AND FURS 


SEND us your hides and furs and have 

them made into fur coats. robes, scarfs, 
etc. Write for catalog. John Figved Robe 
and Tanning Co., 1594 Forest Home Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


____LIVE STOCK 


_____ GUERNSEYS 


with smallest cost in registe red 

Guernseys, best breeding. records up to 
513 crpeaiay- of fat in ten months on two 
milkings, write Roy M. Curtis, Donahue, 
gy 








FOR start 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


and tried sows, 


HAMPSHIR Dy boars. gilts 
60 head must be sold, $20 and $25. ae 
W. Brewer & Son. Douds. Jowa. 





HOLSTEINS 


eee ———— — eee 


WE CAN furnish you with Holstein 

spsingers in carload lots or less, also a 
few choice heifers. at reasonable prices. 
T. B. tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West 


Concord, Minn. 


__HOLSTEINS AND > GUERNSEYS 
BEFORE 





ordering Holstein or Guernsey 






calves anywhere. write Edgewood 
Farms, Whitewater. Wis 

Be ; TAMWORTHS eta! 

TAMWORTH boars of June itera. five 


Anchor, will ship 
Terrill & Terrill, 


grandsons of Rose Hill 
from Rippey or Dawson. 
Rippey, Iowa. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—Avery two-row 

cultive have plowed 
acres with it; good as new. 
$100 for cash if taken soon. D. B. 
West EAberty. Iowa. 

Wailaces’ 
in touch wei a aanvket mr farm land that 
can bé reached in no other way and at a 
minimum expense. Use this department 
for buying or selling. It produces results. 
Send in your ad today. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








tractor corn 
about forty 
Will sacrifice 
Wilson, 














AMERICAN bull terrier puppies, best 
breeding, males $15, females $10; buff 
drakes $2; White African male guineas 
$1; English S. C. White Leghorn cockerels 
$1 each, six for $5. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. FE. R. Birdsall, Emerson, Iowa. 
TYPEWRITERS 


LET us send you your favorite typewriter 

om ten days’ free trial. All makes—Rem- 
ington. Underwood, Corona, Oliver, Mon- 
arch, Royal, Smith, etc. Write for our 
special prices. Office Equipment Co., 421 
Locust St., Des Moines. Iowa 








shipped C. O. D. Russell Smith, Renwick, 








Iowa. 
R. C. BLACK Minorca cockerels, choice 
birds ,heavy laying strain, farm range, 
f. each. Thos. Ross, Dows, Iowa, 
~ ORPINGTONS —™ at 
FOR SALE—Single Comb White Orping- 


ton cockerels; all birds T. B. tested. 
Flock white diarrhea tested. Samuel Bud- 
demeier, Sidney, Ill, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
IMPERIAL Ringlets and Bradley Barred 
Kock cockerels and pullets. Stock di- 
rect. Noted for beauty, size and heavy 
egg production. Breeding pens a special- 
ty: prices low, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, lowa. 
THOMPSON Ringlet Barred Rocks from 
stock direct. narrow barring, large bone, 
big husky fellows from an excellent lay- 
ing strain culled. Cocks $5, cockerels 
$2.50, $3 and $3.50. Mrs. Elmer Elliott, 
Oxford, Iowa. 
PUREBRED 
prize winning 
pounds, Thompson 
Wm. Friedow, Britt, 
FOR SALE—Choice 
els. Parks, a high laying strain. 
Ws Woodroffe, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Barred Plymouth Rock cock- 
erels at $3 each. Ed D. Smith, Win- 
chester, Ill. 


CHOICE Barred 


3arred Rock cokerels from 
stock, fine barring. 7 to 9 
and Holterman strains. 
Iowa. 
- Barred Rock cocker- 
Chas. 





cockerels, Parks 
Strain (200-281), big boned, vigorous, 7 

and 8 eve te 3. six for $16.50, guaran- 

teed. Hauser Sisters, Gowrie, Iowa. 

SIX dozen Barred Plymouth Rock pullets, 
$1.25 each; choice cockerels, $1.5 


Rock 





0) each. 


Act quick. L. Ray Wilson, Morning Sun, 

Iowa. 

FOR SALE =—Pure sbred Barred Rock cock- 
erels, Bradley strain, $2 each; good, 

large birds, fine barring. Harry Michael, 

Estherville, Towa. 

ARISTOC = AT and Bradley Barred Rock 
cockere from pedigreed, trap-nested 

stock, $3 a $5 each. Mrs. Geo. A. Shultz, 


Indianola, Iowa. 

THOMPSON purebre d Barred Rock cock- 
erels, large, heavy boned, deep, narrow 

barring, very choice, $3 each, Geo. H. 

Meyer, Walcott, Iowa. 

300 EXTRA large White Rock cockerels, 

Fishel strain direct, excellent type, qual- 

















ity; satisfaction guaranteed. Ardo Keil, 

Bellevue, Iowa. 

WHITE Plymouth Rocks, large, heavy 
boned, bred to lay; cockerels, $3; six or 

more, $2.50 each. Rudolph Koch, Rp. 4, 

Davenport, Iowa. 

LARGE, vigorous farm raised cockerels 


witb excellent barrinig and yellow beaks 





and legs, at $3 each. W. S. Austin, Du- 

mont, Iowa. 

COLLINS’ Excelsior White Rocks, good 
enough for show room. Write your 


wants. Collins Farm, Viola, Iowa. 
WHITE Rock cockerels from good laying 

strain, $1.75 each if taken before January 
15. Harry A. Beldt, Matlock, Iowa. 











CATALOG PRINTING 
HIGH grade livestock sale catalogs print- 
ed at reasonable prices. Times, Tren- 
ton. Mo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys. 
Patents and Trade Marks. 701 Crocker 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
ae ANCONAS 
AS WE are moving to town, 
entire fock of 500 purebred S. C. 
conas. culled in August. Cockerels 
hens, $1 each; April pullets, 75 cents. 
Sloan. Belmond, Iowa. 
“BLACK _GIAN ts 


JERSEY Black Giants, 
farms. Pens B,. A and 
cockerels at $5 to $20 each; hatching eggs 
in season, W. A. Bjelland, Clarion, Iowa. 
BLACK SPANISH 
TWENTY choice White Face Black Span- 
ish cockerels at $2 each. A. H. Schoper, 
Woden, lowa. ek ae 
‘ LANGSHANS 
FINE Black Langshan cockerels at $2.50 
and $3 each. Mrs. A. D. Benson, Thur- 
man, Towa. _ 
BIG Black Langshans, 
show stock, guaranteed. 














will sell our 
An- 
and 
it 


from the- Marcy 
AA. Pullets and 





laying strain and 
Osterfoss, Hed- 





rick, Lowa. ar? 
LEGHORNS 
75 CHOICE Barron, 319-324, egg strain 


Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerels, 
special prices for 30 days. Walter Bards- 
fey, Neola. Iowa. 





clerks; start $133 
Railroad pass, expenses paid, 
Columbus Institute, W-4, 


RAILWAY _ postal 
month. 

questions free. 

Columbus, Ohio. 





EXTRA choice Single Comb White Leg- 

horn cockerels from pedigreed trap- 
nested stock, $1.59 to $3; guaranteed. Mrs. 
George Roe, Bellevue, Towxu. 





RHODE !SLAND REDS 
HARVEY'S Rose Comb Reds have won at 
Iowa state shows. Waterloo, Sioux City, 
Des Moines and many other smaller shows. 
Utility cockerels, $3.50 .three for $10. A 
few hens, $2 each. H. A. Harvey, Newell, 
Iowa. 
ROSE 
winners; 
Satisfaction 
$5; farm flock, $2.50. 
Iowa. 
LARGE, dark red Rose Comb Reds, cocks, 
cockerels, females, from tested best lay- 
ers. Your money back if not satisfied. 
Highland Farm, Hedrick. [owa. 
ROSE Comb Reds. large, dark 
prize winning stock, $2 to 
isfaction guaranteed. <A. H. 
Carroll. lowa. 
DARK red ar. 
cockerels ‘ 
Laursen, Gilmo 





Comb Red cockerels from prize- 
large, heavy boned, dark red. 
guaranteed. Pen, $3.50 and 
A. E. Miller, Marion, 





red, from 
$5 each. Sat- 
Baumhover, 


Comb Rhode Island Red 
each. Mrs. William 
e Cil ( ‘ity, lowa, Route 1. 
S. Cc. R. I. RED cockerels. Quality will 
please you or money back; $2.50 up. Mrs. 
A. C. Lanham, Sheidon,. Iowa. 
AELING'S Red Beauty strain’S. C. 
Cockerels $3, $5 up:> mated pens, 
Write O. J. Aeling, Dayton. Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES 
PPP PPP IPP PDD PPD APP PPD P DP PADD APL 
FOR SALE—Rose Comb White Wyan- 
dotte cockerels, Martin strain, $1.75 if 
taken soon. Frank Keninger, Route 5, 
Ackley. Iowa. 


SILVER Laced W yandottes, select cock- 











Reds, 
25. 

















erels for sale; one, $2.50; three, $7.00; 
six, $15.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wy- 
andotte Farm, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 
a DUCKS 
FOR SALE—Colored Muscoevy, Pekin, 


Rouen and Mallard ducks and drakes; 
$2 for drakes, $1.50 fer ducks. Mrs. H. C. 
Mueller, Lewis, Ilowa,-Route 2. 











TURKEYS 


nan 

EXTRA thrifty purebred White Holland 
turkeys, from prize winning stock. Heng, 

$5, toms, $7. Mrs. A. C. Johnson, Aurora, 

Iowa. 

TURKEYS? Yes! 
Bronze, selective 








large Mammoth 
only best 


50 
breeding; 


birds shipped. Toms $7, hens $5. Chris 
Mi wer Latimer, lowa. Ne ES Pe? 
FOR SALE—Extra large » Mammoth Bronze 

turkeys, stock from 45-nound bird. Will 
Monserud, Harpers Ferry ,lowa. 
~~ MISCELLANEOUS 








OVER 400 water 

Embden, African, 
Pekin, Rouen, Muscovey 
teed to please. 


Circular 
Son, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


BABY Chicks cheap; geese, 


fowls for sale; Toulouse, 
White China geese; 
ducks; guaran- 
free. J. Howe & 


. turkeys, pul- 








lets, hens, cockerels; several varieties; 
A No. 1 quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalog free. Evergreen Poultry Farms 
Hatcheries, Hampton, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Prize winning large type 
Rowen ducks and Mammoth Toulouse 
geese. Ducks $3, drakes $4, geese $3.50 


and ganders $5. Satisfaction. Mrs. Elmer 


Elliott, Oxford, Iowa. 
BIG Poultry Catalog. 4c—All_ varieties 
healthy northern raised stock. Eggs, 


Farmer's prices. Janesville 


Janesville, Minn. 


Poultry Farm. esville 

SUPERTYPE. Mammoth Pekin ducks, 
drakes, $2; Rose Comb White Leghorn 

cockerels. Single Comb hens, pulleis, $1 

Ray_ Leitch, ts Lage 

949 COCKERELS, 15 varieties, hatching 
eges, baby chicks. Free book. Aye 

Bros., Blair, Neb.. Box 2. 


BABY CHICKS 


Chicks, finest ~ quality, 
Rocks, Single Comb Reds, 
andottes, Buff Orpingtons, Light Brah- 
mas and White Leghorns, $15 per 100. $8 
per 50. Hatch every Tuesday. Order from 
ad. Member International and Ilinois 
Baby Chick Associations. Earlville Hatch- 
ery. 10 Ottawa St., Earlville. Il. 
LET best baby chicks make you $$. Are 
guaranteed healthy, purebred and bred 
to lay. Try us. You will come again; 
fighteen varieties. lle up, postpaid. Safe” 


bahy chicks, 














BABY Barred 


White Wy- 








arrival. Free catalog. Magnolia Hatch- 
ery, Magnolia, Ill. : 
QU ALITY baby chicks from carefully se- 

lected heavy laying stock: Anconas, 


White and Barred Rocks, White Orping-" 
tons, White Wyandottes. Satisfaction of 
money refunded. Catalog free. Ancona 
Hatchery, Abilene, Kan. i 
BABY chicks; 20 leading varieties hatched _ 

from heavy laying strains. 
ery guaranteed anywhere in the U. 
Lowest prices ever offered. 
catalog and price-list. 





Ss. 
Write for 





Box _643, Lancaster, Mo. < 
BABY chicks; 10 leading varieties from: 
heavy laying strains. Live delivery. 


Postpaid. Free chicks with early orders, 
Get our low prices. Miller-Matlick Hatch- 
ery, Box 811, Kirksville, Mo. 


Live deliv 


Miller Hatcheries,- 








































200,000 Baby Chicks, fourteen best pay- 
ing varieties. Hatched from healthy, 


selected, northern-bred flocks, Special 
low prices. Write for catalog. Maple Dale 
Hatchery, Austin, Minn. 





CHICKS—Leading varieties, best grade. 
Our low prices are causing a sensation. 





Catalog free. Colonial Farms, Box: 710, 
Windsor, Mo. a 
CHICKS, standard bred, guaranteed, 11 


breeds, especially low 
ary. Circular free. America’s best qual- 
ity layers. James Wiltse, Rulo,. Neb. 


SUPERIOR baby chicks, sixteen standard 

breeds. Flocks T. B. tested. Ten years’ 
experience. Kramer Hatchery Co., Dept. 
L, Fairmont, Minn. f 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED, man with car, who can devote 

his entire time taking county survey, 
and subscriptions to Wallaces’ Farmer, in- 
cluding Service Bureau membership Le 
Iowa. Salary guarantee. Write Earl R. 
Foster, Wallaces’ Farmer. Des Moines, Ia. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK k 


CLOVER seed, medium, mammoth. alsikel 
alfalfa, Hubam, sweet, timothy; oats— 
Iowar, Iowa 103, Iowa 105; barley, rapes 
Sudan; soy beans. Ito San, Black Eye 
brow, Manchu. Samples free. Strayef 
Seed Farm, Hudson, Iowa. : 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $8. 
bushel; sweet clover. hulled, white. 95 | 
per cent pure, ‘$6. 50 bushel. Track hereJ 
Sacks - free. xe0. Bowman, Concordi 
Kansas. 
CU MBERLAND | Blackeap 
make $500 per acre; best varieties fof 
here. Order plants now... Circular 
James Wiltse. Rulo. Neb. 


prices for Janu- 
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BEFORE YOU BUY 
HARNESS 


SEE MY BIG 
NEW BOOK 


I will save you 20% to 25% 
on good farm harness. 
Send for my new 1924 
Catalog. I list the great- 

est bargains ever seen in 
Sieh quality army and 
civilian harness, etc. 
Don't be fooled by un- 
scrupulous companies 
mnlenapeeeeng worth- 

1 with 


Save $3.00. 
Order this bar- 
Every thrifty farmer 
should have it. 
MID-WEST HARNESS CO. 
709 ——— 
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$2950 Ms geal 


PN elite cielabmerete(sis 
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Ground In A Hurry 
Better Feed at Less Cost 


RIND any feed grown, either separately or 
together—coarse or fine. Alfalfa, corn 
fodder, etc., or grain grouud fine enough for 
slop. Simple and trouble-proof. Hyatt malies 
Bearings. Not a bolt or rivet in the W 
rinding cylinder 


0. 2H Bb. ccccessvececccsevececceses 


The New Improved 
W-W'"yre re GRINDERS 


“Nine years of suc- 
cessful service. 


Write for folder and 
samples of ground feed. 


ea, Mitrs. 
Wichita, Kans. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
The T. G. Northwall Co. 


The Repass Aute Co 
Watertoo, lowa 












BONNETTS BIG B’ 
WORM CAPSULES 


Original J. L. Bonnett formula of GENUINE 
8-A-N-T-O-N-I-N and other pure drugs. Guar- 
anteed to get all the worms or money back. 
State Universities, County Farm Advisors, 
Veterinarians, Farmers and Breeders all use 
Bonnett’s “Big B’s.” "ORDER DIRECT. 

160, $9.00 200, $17.50 
Special Hog Treating Instruments, $1.50. 
“BIG B” HOG MINERALS 
Absolutely essential for strengthening, build- 

ing up and vigorizing your herd. 
100 Lbs. 64.35 500 Lbs. $21.00 


Cc. R. ATKINSON 


215 Main St.. Bloomington. iil. 





Puts this Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 
Harness on Your Horses 


We trust wherever you live. Onl 
$7.50 down. the rest mon Rly. tor free 
harness book. Learn all about this ii Gustal. 


to-metal harness construction. wherever 
there is wear or strain. No old-fashioned buckles, 


First Olde-Tan leather Now 
kr America for pronounced 
—- le ‘Tan harness is made by a tan- 
the raw-hide to the completed 

















AWAY 


A — of one dollar will be given each week 
‘or the best contribution printed in 
this column. 








Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“There is some talk of a per- 
manent wave fad for men. What 
most of ’em want is permanent 
hair and let the wave go.” 














SENT IN oc tee TITLE YET? CONTEST 
LOSES JANUARY 21 


VM READY FOR A FULL 
DAY’S WORK 


Down on the farm, ’bout half-past four, 
I slip in my pants and sneak out the door. 
Out to the yard I run like the dickens, 
To milk ten cows and feed the chickens. 
Clean out the barn, curry Nance and Jiggs, 
Separate the cream and slop all the pigs, 
Work two hours, then eat like a Turk, 
And, by heck, I’m ready for a full day’s 
work. 


BY HECK! 


Then I grease the wagon and put on the 
rack, 

Throw a jug of water in an old grain sack, 

Hitch up the horses, hustle down the lane, 

Must get the hay, for it looks like rain. 

Look over yonder, sure as I am born, 

Caitie’s on the rampage and cows in the 


corn, 

Start acrost the medder, run a mile or 
two, 

Heaving like I’m windbroke, get wet clean 


thru. 
Get back to the hosses, then for recom- 
pense, 
Nance got straddle the barbed wire fence. 
Joints all a-aching and muscles in a jerk; 
I'm fit as a fiddle for a full day’s work. 


Work all summer till winter is nigh, 

Then figure up the books and heave a 
big sigh. 

Worked all year, didn’t make a thing, 

Got less cash now than I had last spring. 

Now some people say that there ain’t no 
hell, 

But they never farmed, so they can’t tell. 

When spring rolls round, I'll take another 


chance, 

While the fringe grows longer on my old 
pants. 

Give my s’penders a hitch, my belt an- 
other jerk, 


i And, by heck, I’m ready for a full year’s 


work. 
—Wm. R. Cunningham. 


SHOULD SAY HE WAS! 


She was a dainty young thing, dressed 
in the latest fashion, and as she tripped 
into the room the office boy gasped, then 
grinned as she came to a standstill before 
him. 

“Could you tell me if Mr. Jenkins is in?” 
she asked. 

The boy nodded and pointed vaguely 
over his shoulder at the open door. 

The girl hesitated for a moment. 

“Do you know if he is engaged?” she 
inquired. 

The boy looked astonished. 
““Bngaged?” te almost shouted. ‘“En- 
gaged! Why, he’s married and got two 
kids!” 





HER RING 

He took her hand in his and gazed 
proudly at the engagement ring he had 
placed on her finger only three days be- 
fore. 

“Did your friends admire 
quired tenderly. 

“They did more than that,” she replied, 
coldly, “two of them recognized it.” 


it?’ he in- 





FRIENDLY AGREEMENT 
Comedian: “Look ’ere! I objects to go- 
ing on just after the monkey act.” 
Manager: ‘Well, perhaps you're right. 
They might think you were-an encore.” 





Galesbury Barrow Show 


The first Galesburg Fat Barrow and 
Corn Show, which was held at Galesburg, 
Tll., December 11 to 18, was an unquali- 
fied success. Nearly 200 head of barrows 
were shown, and the corn entries were 
from eighteen counties. The show is spon- 
sored by the Knox County Farm Bureau 
and in many respects is similar to the 
Marshalltown Swine and Corn Congress 
held each December at Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 

A Duroc Jersey féd and owned by W. A. 
Terpening, of Galesburg, was-made grand 
champion single barrow of the show, He 
brought 10 cents per pound when sold, 
The champion pen of all breeds was a pen 
of Poland Chinas shown by Ferris Row- 
cliff, of Princeville. Rowcliff also naa 
champion single Poland barrow. The 
champion Hampshire barrow was exhib- 
ited by ‘Simkins Bros., of Farmington, 
and the champion pen went to L. W. 
Cramer ,of Delong. A. L. Doubet had the 
champion pen of Durocs. Charles Knapp, 
of Oneida, showed the champion grade 
barrow, and Harry Johnson, of Gerlaw, 
had the champion pen. All classes were 
judged by W. J. Carmcihael, of East St. 
Louis. 

Ferris Rowcliff showed the grand cham- 
pion single ear in the corn show, Sweep- 
stakes honors for ten ears went to J. R. 
Rice, of Boody, and C. E. Hartsook. of 
Maquon, won the fifty-ear sweepstakes. 
The corn was judged by J. R. Holbert, of 
Bloomington, who gave much considera- 
tion to the Illinois utility type. 

Twenty-eight boys and girls competed 
in the junior judging contest, which was 
won by Clarence Hallberg, of Galesburg. 

On the last two days of the show, pro- 
grams were given, featured by adéresses 
dealing with phases of corn and pork 
production. These programs, as well as 
the judging of the exhibits, were attended 
by large crowds. Among those who ap- 
peared on the programs were W. J. Car- 
michael, of East St. Louis; Dr. F. C. 
Bauer, Sleeter Bull and J. C. Hackleman, 
of the University of Illinois; Dr. H. B, 
Raffensberger, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; G. C. Johnstone, 
of Bloomington, Ill., and Sam Crabtree, 
of the Poland China Breed Promotion 
Committee. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old a West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. 
Copyright 1912 by 4a —< & Co. 


Why Spotty the Turtle Carries 
His House With Him 


Peter Rabbit thinks it is such a handy 
thing for Spotty the Turtle to always have 
his house with him, and knows that there 
must be a story about it, so he starts for 
the Smiling Pool to ask Grandfather Frog 
about it. 





























No sooner did Peter pop his head above 
the edge of the bank of the Smiling Pool 
than Grandfather Srog exclaimed: 

“Chug-a-rum! You’ve kept me waiting 
a long time, Peter Rabbit. I don’t like 
to be kept waiting. If you wanted to 
know about Spotty the Turtle, why didn’t 
you come earlier?’ All the time there 
was a twinkle in the big, goggly eyes of 
Grandfather Frog. 

Peter was so surprised that he couldn't 
find his tongue. He hadn’t said a word 
to any one about Spotty, so how could 
Grandfather Frog know what he had come 
for? For a long time he had had a 
great deal of respect for Grandfather 
Frog, who, as you know, is very old and 
very wise, but now Peter almost felt 
afraid of him. You see, it seemed to 
Peter as if Grandfather Frog had read 
his very thoughts. 

*‘J—I didn’t know you were waiting. 
Truly, I didn’t,’’ stammered Peter. “If 
I had, I would have been here long ago. 
If you please, how did you know that I 
was coming and what I was coming for?” 

“Never mind how I knew. I know a 
great deal that I don’t tell, which is 
more than some folks can say,”’ replied 
Grandfather Frog. 

Peter wondered if he meant him, for 
you know Peter is a great gossip. But 
he didn’t say anything, because he didn’t 
know just what to say, and in a minute 
Grandfather Frog began the story Peter 
so much wanted. 

“Of course you know, without me tell- 
ing you,” said Grandfather Frog, ‘‘that 
there is a reason for Spotty’s carrying his 
house around with him, because there is 
a reason for everything in this world. 
And of course you know that that reason 
is because of something that happened 
a long time ago, way back in the days 
when the world was young.. Almost ev- 
erything today is the result of things that 
happened in those long-ago days. The 
great-great-ever-so-great-grandfather of 
Spotty the Turtle lived then, and unlike 
Spotty, whom you know, fie had no house. 
He was very quiet and very bashful, was 
Mr. Turtle, and he never meddled@ with 
any one’s business, because he believed 








that the best way of keeping out of all 
trouble was to attend strictly to his own 
affairs. 

“He was a good deal like Spotty, just 
as fond of the water and justi as slow 
moving, but he didn’t have the house 
which Spotty has now. If he had had, 
he would have beer. saved a great deal 
of trouble and worry. For a long time 
everybody lived at peace with everybody 
else. Then came the trying time, of 
which you already know, whén those who 
lived on the Green Meadows and in the 
Green Forest had the very hardest kind 
of work to find enough to eat, and were 
hungry most of the time. Now Mr. 
Turtle, living in the Smiling Pool, had 
plenty to eat. He had nothing to worry 
about on that score. Everybody who 
lives in the Smiling Pool knows that it is 
the best place in the world, anyway.” 

Grandfather Frog winked at Jerry Musk- 
rat, who was listening, and Jerry nodded 
his head. 

“But presently Mr. Turtle “discovered 
that the big people were eating the little 
people whenever they could catch them, 
and that he wasn’t safe a minute when 
on shore, and not always safe in the wa- 
ter,” continued Grandfather Frog. “He 
had two or three very narrow escapes, 
and these set him to thinking. He was 
too slow and awkward to run or to fight. 
The only thing he could do was to keep 
out of sight as much as possible. So he 
learned to swim with only his head out 


of water, and sometimes with only the 
end of his nose out of water. When he 
went on land, he would cover himself 


with mud, and then when he heard any- 
body coming, he would lie perfectly still, 
with his legs and his tail and his head 
drawn in just as closely as possible, so 
that he looked for all the work’ like just 
a little lump of brown earth.” 

(Concluded next week) 


LIVESTOCK CO-OPERATIVE FORMED 
IN ARGENTINA 


With the object of finding a solution for 
the livestock crisis which has 
in Argentina for two years, a 
Co-operative Association (Co-operative 
Canadera Nacional) was formed in Buenos 
Aires. The stated objects of the co-op- 
erative are as follows: 

1. To buy and sell on its own account 
cattle, sheep and hogs. 

2. To slaughter animals and elaborate 
the products and by-products. 

3. To acquire or construct 
houses, meat packing plants, 
markets and shops. 

4. To promote new foreign markets for 
meat products. 


prevailed 
Livestock 


slaughter 
tanneries, 


5. To export live cattle, meat, hides, 
wool and other animal products. 
At the organization meeting many of 


sthe chief cattle raisers were present, and 
the Argentine minister of agriculture 
gave his support to the undertaking. The 
co-operative will issue stock to the extent 
of a million pesos, and all Argentine cat- 
tle raisers will be circularized and asked 
to join the movement, according to reports 
reaching the United States Department of 
Commerce, 





POLISH GRAIN PRODUCTION ESTI- 
MATES REDUCED 


Previous estimates for Polish grain crops 
have been revised downwards on the basis 
of threshing returns. Bread grains (wheat 
and rye) and barley show a decline of 9 
per cent under previous Polish estimates. 
Oats register a 5 per cent increase. Esti- 
mates based on the threshing returns give 
the 1923 production of wheat as 1.313.500 
tons; rye, 5,996,500; barley, 1,650,800. and 
oats, 3,594,800 tons. Threshing returns 
similarly reduce previous official esti- 
mates of the exportable grain surplus to 
704,000 tons of bread grains or 1,800.000 
tons of grain, inclusive of barley and 
oats. On the basis of pre-war domestic 
consumption, which it is believed Poland 
has been rapidly approaching, these fig- 
ures may be still further revised to 225,000 
tons of bread grains and 930,000 tons of 
total grains. 
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T TO MARKET, 


§ Sows kill more pigs than are lost 
: by disease. Stankee Fold- 





Pig Guard Hangers 
nant for themselves first farrow. 

y Fold up for tul) size of pen or for 
4 cleaning. Always ready for use. 


Attached to any old or new pen. Ona year 1 
trial. Endorsed by 
your breeder friends. 


Write today for 
eircular D. 


STANKEE FARM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Davenport, lowa 











FEED EAR. COB AND BUGK 


Pick Your Corn \A good economical feed 
With Shuck On, for dairy and beet cattle. 
Get catalog on Bloom 

© Corn Catter and 





oushels per hour. Han- 
dies sna corn, any 
condition. Write today. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful study. 
The first column gives percentage present 
prices are of pre-war and the second col- 
umn percentage prices are of the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Bradstreet’'s wholesale price index 
is now 145 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same week last vear. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that wool, lambs, cotton, lumber, cement 
and the wages of city labor are above the 
general price level. From the standpoint 
of the advance in price over last year, it 
will be noted that hogs, wheat, butter and 
cattle have advanced less than prices gen- 
erally. In most cases the failure of these 
commodities to advance as much as other 
products is due to over-production. 

Lambs and woo! are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 
over-production eventually. Cotton prices 
are so high that cotton acreage has been 
increased and corn acreage in the south 
decreased. Building materials and city 
wages are so high that there is likely to 
be a gradual slowing down in the amount 
of new building. 

Note that industrial stocks are now 43 
er cent above pre-war and 2 per cent 





























































































































FINANCIAL SHEEP FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

Bank clearings, per capita, | Lambs (84 ibs. down), | | 

outside New York. month | medium to prime— | ~ 

Oe DOVE oa: cv ced ocd sc 200! «116 NE EO AAs ee 112.00}12.50:11.95 |* ® ° 
Interest. 60 to 90 day paper, | Week before ......... {11.75/12.13/11.63 2 ~ 4 

Re Pe 106| 106 Lambs. culls and common | | 3 § S 
Industrial stocks ............ 143 98 Reet Week iosewiss>..t 9.75]10.25) 9.50 > Se o 
tailroad stocks .............. es | ee Week before ......... | 9.50/10.00| 9.38 a 22 | 5% 
MAY HOG PRICES—If pre-war relation- _ Y¢atling wethers, medium | . | Seo Bs B68 | oa 

ships are taken as a base, May lard now Last week 9.75110.00! 9.38 pa: whe cag pe: | 

cave ene oy chien nant oe” On | are, Week before Aiapt 9.75] 9.63) 9.38 Po yg — S $4.867 |$4.347 | 89.5 

the basis of May rib sides. heavy hogs | "WP, mefiuuy t0 choice" | ¢ 4) 6 13) 6.13 veemec tries? 7 pew c epee iy 

at Chicago next May will be $7.18. Week before .........4 6.00! 6.30] 5.25 © ae WAENE oe 5 | .193 0512 { 26.6 
RAILROAD LOADINGS—Figures show | Feeder lambs, medium to { | Week before ..... be tn 514 | 26.7 

the percentage for week ending Decem- choice— | | ~ 

ber 15. 1923, of the 1919-1922 four-year a ee 11.38]11.75] 

average for this week in December: Week before ......... '11.38'11.50 CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 

Coal and coke 102 per cent, grain 119 : * = 1 Pant R ; c 

per cent, livestock 118 per cent, lumber NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all _Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal @ 

classes of live stock are quoted at an av- $50.25 in ton lots. 


127 per cent, ore 92 per cent and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 114 per cent. 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats frorn fowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal. and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railrogd workman is now . getting 
about $1.656 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the 
pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Waeges of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1923 averaged $43.40 
a month and board, or about 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent above 
pre-war. farm hand wages are out of 
line with most farm products. But even 
at 145 per cent, farm hand wages are 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 145 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 135 per cent. 



































elow last year. Recent strengthening of 
stock prices suggests mild business pros- MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
perity early in 192 PRICES 

—-———_ Butter, creamery extras, last week 
53%c, week before 534c; cheddar cheese, 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL | last week 2ic. week before 22c; eggs, 
© t& © fresh firsts, last week 38%c. week before 
ol S| gs | 35%c: ducks. last week 21c. week be- 
wk FS) tka fore lfc: hens, last week 18c, week be- 
gas bar fore lic; spring chickens, last week 19c, 
EES! = &a | week before 18c. 
| g sel 7 es 
152°) $20 
Re2Z] wee ’s Mark 
Bradstreet’ 8 index number ..! 145) 98 The Week Ss ar ets 
CATTLE—At Chicago CATTLE 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 137 99 
1,10%-pound fat cattle 135! 109 > 
Canners and cutters ........ 97 96 a) 
0 eR 122} 108 ° = 
— 3 
HOGS—At Chicago =| ¢ ji 
SOU TER 600 cOncncevescnes l 96] 84 Eizis 
EE Suen ve ccw ene & 95) 80 ce) oO It 
SM ee eee ce | 87 72 | Med. and heavy wt. beef 
0” ee ee ere 89) 85 steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
. Choice and prime— 
SHEEP—At Chivago ey eee 11.57/11.73/11.38 
— | iB9) 88 Week before ......... (11.57/12.08/11.38 
CE eee ae ee 59 9 Gesé— 
WOOL AND HIDES cat WE -< tonndedenee beg -05/10.35] 9.88 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston! 163 103 aan on ee ani 110.63} sin 
Light cow hides, at Chicago.. 67 69 RN GE ee oe ee | 8.33) 8.93] 8.13 
GRAIN WOGh OSTOTOe. o..2555%- | 8.33] 8.80) 8.13 
Common— i | 
At Chicago— | | A WORE S.déccwscess 6.30] 6.88] .6.38 
ern, Ne. 3 mixed: ....0..00. | 110! 96 Week before ......... 6.25| 6.80) 6.38 
i, Sn i  : cds See b.es | 99 61 L — weight beef steers | 
OS SOS eee | 92) 79 1.100 Ibs. down)— \ | 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 93) 82 Choice and prime— | } 
On towa Farms— | DE MN Soc ceh sun 11.66/11.80/11.50 
Pe UC risscasecees Rcceakbawe | 111] 98 Week before ......... {11.63/12.25|11.50 
Dt +tibh>haboniedbheees aust | 88 92 Medium and good— | | | 
% > RIE 66, bnne dense 9.27] 9.77] 9.25 
MILL-FEEDS Week before ...... a 9.25] 9.77] 9.25 

Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee! 164! 98 Common— BE | 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ..... 141 88 Taast week. ...0.0<c.00- | 6.25) 6.43) 6.13 
Bran. at Kansas ee ! 118 100 Week before ..... oe -| 6.13) 6.43) 6.13 

Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 119} 10g | Butcher cattle— | } 

. — Heifers— | | 
HAY De OOK Son cgeckses | 8.75] 9.63) 8.13 
a Week before ......... 70| 9.63) 8.13 
No. 1 timothy. at Chicago io 127 to aaa Pree locas ase 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 142) 104 Rae WOOK ola tkcccuce | 5.88] 6.88] 6.00 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS one eae | 5.6 | 6.93} 5.88 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 155 106 ae ee | 5.25] 5.80] 5.00 
Clover seed, at Toledo ..... | 138) 84 Week before ......... | 4.88] 5.63) 4.88 

Timothy seed. at Chicago....! 105) Canners and cutters— ! 
Cotton. at New York ........ | 275) 139 ON in tuk cae | 3.05] 3.13] 2.88 
ee. BE CORwe ....~ 2060000 116) 93 Week before ......... | 3.00| 2.80} 2.63 

Stockers— | | 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago Steers— | | 
| 8] 7 DWE Sx ciewsecs vi | 6.50! 6.63) 6.50 
Me I) aE | Wee betore 2200 000.1 60] 670] 650 

DG +s atten bets ober Sten oe | 142! 102 Cows and heifers— | | 
Bacon j 94) 69 es GRE sn 0 4dedcesen | 4.13} 3.29) 4.00 
me - WOGE WETOTS 2520-002. | 4.00) 3.80) 4.00 

FUTURES—At Chicago 
HOGS 
Corn— ] | 

BE cas tasbinehwonsecehye oy { 105 103 | Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 

DE RGacaneusesssessenenses | 104) 105 Emeet WOO, ...00..0% -..| 6.88] 7.08] 6.93 
Oats— | Week before ......... | 6.70) 6.95! 6.70 

DY cescketsbeahekbiswasses 92} 99 | Medium (290-250 Ibs.)— | | | 

Dr. Skbevetskesahous vechaes | 80} 99 De WE a cissnsedess | 6.80} 7.00} 6.90 
Wheat— | | Week Detore -...s60ce. | 6.68) 6.93) 6.63 

OO Fae Eawsap eh te | 89! 86 | Light (150-200 Ibs.)— { | | 

DT mses sbeeese SShskieueees | 90 93 Last week ...... iki | 6.68! 6.80! 6.53 
Lard— | Week before ......... | 6.33) 6.65) 6.28 

PS cstcsbsungkssouenses sks | 111] 110 | Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | } 

Sides— i BE SPOOR ccdssccencp icee se | 6.63] 6.00 

ERM. cvsnesecs cos op vecsecces | 89 90 Week before ...... ass fe | — 6.38 

——— | Smooth heavy packing | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS sows (250 he up)— | | ] 
Coke. at Connellsville ....... ! 103) 57 ear | 6.63] 6.50! 6.43 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ....| 145) 91 Week before ......... | 6.43! 6.53] 6.38 
Copper, at New York ........ 81) 91 | Rough packing sows (200 | | | 
Crude petroleum, at N. York| 135 87 Ibs. up)— | | 
Lumber— RE WOK: oinkeeseand | 6.48! 6.33) 6.18 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b, Wash- Week before ......... | 6.30} 6.28! 6.13 
OS eae 201 107 | Pigs (130 lbs. down)— i | | 

Yellow pine (southern), 1x8 Last week a.......... hoes | 5.75] 

No. 2 com. boards ....{ 161] 85 Week before ......... Swine | 5.88] 

Yellow pine (southern) 1x6 { Stock pigs— ees | 

and 2 B. (finish) ...... 205] 95 EASE GABE occ cacvcccs | S35). <0 4.98 
ee a ae R 164! 97 Week before ......... | 5.00). | 5.00 











erage of prices from common to choice. 
























































HAY 
2 
3 n | $ 
I 3 ; 
a |#| 8s | 
Eialiea 
oO iM of 
Mixed Clover. No. 1— : 
aa ae 119.00'20.50 
Week before ......... ifs aa 116.50 20.50 
Timothy, No. 1— 
ee. ee eee lieis'ee lvoe oe |26.50 
WGK: DOIO: kisc5.5-. es fees a.0% |25.50 
Alfalfa. Choice— 
te. ee ee 122.50 26.00} 
Week before . |22.50) 27.00 
Alfalfa. No. 1— i 
eee eee 120.50/24.00! 
Week before ......... |20. 50 25.50 
Alfalfa. Standard— 
OS a rer \18.50/21.75| 
Week before ......... 18.50 ' 23.50} 
Alfalfa. No. 2— 
BG GS: b's cis'ae dvne }15.50/17.50! 
ee a ee 15.50)19.75 
Oat Straw— j 
OT eee CS) see 110.50 
WOOK DOTOTO§ «50.0. 025 | 8.50 10.50 | 
| 
GRAIN ‘ 
j 
2 n ' 
= @ 
m Sls 
Cot 2 2 
a < a = 
= & 1 a 
a £ co | a 
i ee ee ee 
Corn. No. 2Y— | | 
ee, a ey a 66 
Week before Wh. 4.2 ssc eee 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | | 
Last week .. 69%| .63 | .6434) 
Week befor e. -71%} .64%| .67 | 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | | 
aLst week ....| .67%] .61 | .63%| 61% 
Week before 70 | .63 | .66 | .63% 
Oats— } | 
Last week A | a es | .40% 
Week before 45 | CTs eee | 41% 
Barley— | | | 
Last wee k....| .64 | .55 | 
Week before | 6544 56 | 
Rye— | j | | 
Last week nea -70%] .61 | 
Week before 70%! .61%4| 
Wheat, No. 2— | | | i 
Last week 11.0454 |1.04  |1.87%2| .99% 
Week before ../1.07 (1.0514/1.07%!1.01% 
FEEDS 
Zz O 2 S 
a | = ° 
3/¢|/$is | 
Griz) sigis 
TR eR a fe 
AiMi-aIlAa lo 
Bran— | i 1 { 
Last week... ./27.25/24.25/24.75/30.00! 
Week before. . |28.00/25.75|25.25/30.00 
Shorts— } j 
Last week... .!26.25|/27.25!24.00/34.00! 
Week before. - |26.75}27.75/ 24.25/34.00| 
Hominy Feed— | | ' j 
Last week. + <eee aoe Radin 132.00] 
Week before e 50 | 34.00] 
Oil Meal (0. p.) | 
Last week..../47.50}.....]45.75] 
Week before..|48.25]..... 146.50} | 
Cottonseed (41 } | i 
per cent)— | | | | 
Last week... ./49.50} | | | 
Week before. ./49.50 | | 
Tankage— | | 
Taet: week... (57.50f..... 150.00'55.00 
Week before..!.. {57.50} - -155.00/65.00 
Gluten— | | 
Last week....}..... fseee te ae-se | ey 137.00 
Week before..|..... Ty attics Se hg 139.00 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points. car lots. 

















LIBERTY BONDS 
v 
2 ~ 
$1 & 
» | $s 
s +t 
= a 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second—| 
Se ee ee ane 1100.00! ls =f 40 
Se ee ae Pa 8.60 
U. S. Liberty 444" s, “third— 
RumGE WOU is ine e Koes Soke 100.00' 99.60 
i ee 99.50 
U. S. Liberty 414’ s, fourth— 
Last WOOK cccnsescecscces| 10080 - = 
ke a eS ee a TEs 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $15.41, week be- 
fore $15.37. Chicago—Last week $12.63, 
week before $12.80. 





TANKAGE 


| compared with 





Mason City tankage is $55 in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 49¢ 
light native cow hides at Chicago lle 
clover seed at Toledo $13.10, and cotton 


at New York 3i7c. Iowa elevator new 
corn prices are about 55c shelled. per 
bushel, and 52c on the ear; oats 34c 4 
bushel. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third week in De. 
cember were 6,094.000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 5,834,000 bushels for the week 
before and 6,177.000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the third 
week in December were 176.000 bushels, ag 
32000 bushels the week 
before and 1,385,000 bushels for the sarve 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
third week in December were 318,000 bush- 
els, as compared with 709,00 bushels the 
week before and 314,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 


EXPORTS | OF H HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the third week in De- 
cember were 19,267,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 15.642.000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 14,195.000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork were 
16.406.000 pounds for the thrid week in 
December, as compared with 16,465.00) 
pounds the week before and 12,699,000 

pounds for the same week last year. 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 66 per cent of ten-year 
average as contrasted with 89 per cent for 
fat cattle, 94 per cent for sheep and 10? 
per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down 
because of unusually large receipts. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week =o 
week for the past eight weeks. 
week is compared with the ten-year aval 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 
inating seasonal bias. 















































THOGS 
~ 2 a 
@ | os 
a vee 
aa) SF! & 
38) $e a 
os] o2 28 
Sil es! At 
Mol so! Os 
October 26 to Nov. 2. 145} 158) @ 
November 2 to 9 ...... 145) 148) ® 
November 9 to 16 ...... 139; 142] 6 
November 16 to 23 115} 117, @ 
November 23 to 30 18 118} 6 
November 30 to Dec. 7...| 119! 129: @ 
December 7 to 14 ....... 127| 129 6% 
December 14 to 21 ....... | 127} - 129 67 
December 21 to 28 ....... | 110] 1041 66 
tCATTLE 
October 26 to Nov. 2....| 97/ 102) @& 
November i BS 97] 103, 8 
November 3 | a 88; 92 ot 
November 16 to 23 ...... 83 83 % 
November 23 to 30 ...... 73 70 
November 30 to Dec. 7...} 110) 101 
December 7 to 14....... 112} 143! 
December 14 to 21 ....... 95! 104 99 
December 21 to 28 .......1 90] 94] & 
*SHEEP 
October 26 to Nov. 2.... 81 82) # 
November 2 to 9 ...... 71 79 } 
November 9 to 16 ...... 57 67 
November 16 to 23 ...... 70 77 } 
November 23 to 30 ...... 49 64 
November 30 to Dec. 7. 98! 105 
December 7 to 14 ....... 98 82 
December 14 to 21 ....... 81 91 
December 21 to 28 ....... 103 
*LAMBS 
October 26 to eg 3... 81 82 
November 2 to 9 ...... 71 79 
November 9 to BB. vdsse4 57 67 
November 16 to 23 ...... 70 17 
November 23 to 30 ...... 49 64 
November 30 to Dec. 7. 98; 105) 
December 7 to 14 ....... 98 82 
December 14 to 21 ....... 81 91 
December 21 to 28 ....... | 103] 96 








*Sheep and lamb receipts are combine 

tHogs. eleven markets; cattle and shee 
seven markets. 

iCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





Van Natta to Judge Polled Hereford 
John W. Van Natta, Lafayette, Ind., 
been selected to judge the ninth ann 
Polled Hereford Week Show, to be he 
at Des Moines, Iowa, January 28 to Sh 
Mr. Van Natta is a Hereford breeder 
many years’ experience and has judged 
many prominent shows. Entries for th 
Polled Hereford show closed Decembé 
15 with 150 animals entered. Seven staté 
are represented. 





Champion Hereford is Sold—Gay Br3 4 
more, grand champion Hereford bull a 
the 1922 Iowa State Fair and a consistent) 
winner at 1923 shows, has been sold by hi 
breeder to C. O. Graves, Georgetown,’ 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
Feb. 20—I. L. Bonslough, Storm Lake, Ia. 
Mar. 1i—Iowa Royal Shorthorn sale; 
Ames, Iowa; J. Halsey, Sec.-Mer., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Mar. 12—Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa. 


Mar. 13—Burleson & Tilton, Maquoketa, 
Jowa. 

Mar. 14—Duer & Seeberger, Maquoketa, 
lawa. 
; HEREFORDS 

Feb. 4—E. R. Aschenbrerfner, Traer, Ia.; 


sale at Reinbeck, lowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 


Jan. 30 and 31—National Polled Hereford 
Sales, Des Moines, Iowa; B. O. Gammon, 
Manager, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

Feb. 19-20—Cass Farm Co., Sumner, Iowa, 

dispersion sale. 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Jan. 9—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 

Iowa, 
Jan.19—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia. 
Jan. 15—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
Jan. 15—John Graff, Estherville, Iowa. 
Jan. 16—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
Jan. 23—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Jan. 24—W. A. Schultz, Estherville, Iowa. 
Jan. 30—W. H. Rasmussen, Norfolk, Neb. 
Jan. 30—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
Jan. 31—Ralph Witter, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—Zellmer & Thomson, Atlantic, Ia. 
Feb. 5—G. R. Peters, Dewitt, Iowa. 
oo R cae A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


ree. ‘iC lyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
Feb. 22—N. Nelson, Alta, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—Orla Seely, Cleghorn, Iowa. 
Mar. 6—W. H. Rasmussen, Norfolk, Neb. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


lowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 9—J. R. Wallis, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Jan. 15—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 


Jan. 22—T. J. Kane, Stanwood, Iowa. 

Jan. 23—Marshman & Comfort, Hubbard, 
Towa. 

Jan. 23—Mark I. Shaw, Monroe, Iowa. 

Jan. 2i—John Teter, Stuart, Iowa. 


Jan. 24—Geo. Gruber, Farragut, Iowa. 
Jan. 25—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, lowa. 
Jan. 26—H. B. Duncan, Bagley, Iowa. 
Jan. 29—E, G. Moeller, Walcott, Iowa. 
Jan. 30—Geo, J. Mohrhauser, Danbury, Ia. 
se. 31—Bloemendaal Bros., Orange City, 
owa. 
Jan. 31—W. J.. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—John Vosburg, Paullina, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—Wiederrecht Bros... Wapello, Ia. 
Feb. 5—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—E. C. Forest. ‘Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—W. B. Halstead, Van Wert, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 


Feb: 7—J. A. Friday, Murray, Iowa. 

Feb. 7—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 

Feb. 7—Geo. Sitzmann, Kingsley, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—A. C. Mosier & Son, Scranton, 
lowa. 

Feb. 7—O. J.. Hess, Worthington, Iowa; 


dispersion sale. 
Feb. 8—Helgens Bros., Monticello, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—Lee & Morck, Gilbert, lowa. 
Feb. 11—G. T. Pearson & Son, Decorah, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Dr. J. P. Schneberger. Ossian, Ia. 
Feb. 12—R. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa. 
Feb. 43—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Feb. 14—Dr. Fred Jarvis, Oskalooas, Iowa. 


Feb. 15—Robt. C. Thompson, Vinton, Ia. 
Feb. 16—Jas. D. Zhorne, Tama, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Feb. 20—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 20—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, lowa. 
Feb. 21—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 


Feb. 22—Beatty & Bishard, Valley Junc- 
tion, Iowa, 

Feb. 22—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ia, 
Feb. 26—Paul Parry, Kingsley, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—Gier & Traubarger and J. W. 
Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 

Feb. 27-—W. L. Amsden, Garber, Iowa. 
Feb. 27—Gust Ostberg, Dayton, lowa. 
Mar. 5—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 16—C. L. Burkett, Minburn, Iowa. 


Jan. 22—R. A. Robbins & Sons, Castana, 
Iowa. 

Jan. 30—R. N. Alexander, Rockwell City, 
Iowa: 


Feb. 2—Hiram Clouse, Clare, Iowa. 

Feb. 9—L. R. Cobb, Ida Grove. lowa. 

Feb. 12—C. B. Evitt, Menlo, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—A. G. Smith, Van Wert, Iowa. 

Feb. 19—W. & J. N. Ernst, Marcus, Iowa. 

Feb. 19—Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—Adoiph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 

Feb. 23—T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa. 

, 26—H. F. McCalley & Sons, Marion, 
owa. 

Mar. 15—E. F. Clark, Nevada, Iowa. 

Mar. 18—Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Mar. 19—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earl- 
ham, Iowa. 

Apr. 15—Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

HAMPSHIRES 

Feb. 4—Boyd Weidlein, Webster City, Ia. 

Feb. 4—O. W. Jones, Ute, Iowa. 

Feb. 5—Klein & Granzow, Alden, Iowa. 

F 5—Levsen Bros., Wyoming, Iowa. 

. 8—J. M. Sanders, Hartley, Iowa. 

. 12—R. L. Pemberton, Legrand, Iowa. 

12—John Bainbridge, Kingsley, Ia. 
8—L. T. Hibbs, Le Grand, lowa. 

-16—C. M. Merkley, Sac City, Iowa. 

-19—H. E, Taylor, Dallas Center, Ia. 

. 26—E. E. Wilcox, Rolfe, lowa. 

. 26—A. G. Johnson, Alta, lowa. 

6 27—Edgar Cornell; Rolfe, Iowa. 

. 27—J. B. Bauer, Hartley, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES 

Feb. 6—Fred Himebauch, Esthervillé, Ia. 

Feb. 7—Fred La Doux, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Feb. 8—Irwin Frost, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Feb. 8—E. H. Kahl, Lakota, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—R. B. Tubbs, Emerson, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—M. H. Rounds, Le Mars, Iowa. 
TAMWORTHS 
Feb. 11—A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 
Feb. 20—Snyder & Snyder, Oskaloosa. Ta. 


BELGIANS, SHORTHORNS AND 


DUROC: 
Feb. 21 and 22—Henry Lefebure Sons Co., 
Fairfax, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements —, running must have 
notice of such discon reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the wool preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
ren as late as Monday morning of the week of 
ssue. 











LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 

H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 


R. B. FRANCE, 2226 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 








_O. J. HESS DISPERSING ENTIRE 


POLAND CHINA HERD 


Due to other interests that Mr. O. J. 
Hess is unable to dispose of at present 
and his lack of time to devote to his hog 
breeding operations, he has decided to 
disperse his great herd of Poland Chinas, 
February 7. Undoubtedly this will be one 
of the greatest occasions for breeders of 
Poland China hogs to purchase seed stock 
of show-ring type and quality. In the past 
several years Mr. Hess has striven to 
produce the very best in purebred Poland 
China hogs. He has been a heavy and 
consistent winner in the show-ring inside 
the state and at the National Swine Show. 
His dispersion sale will include all of his 
show winning stock and the top individu- 
als of his 100-head herd. He is selling 65 
head ,including the three herd: boars. He 
is only selling the tried sows that have 
proved to be real mothers and picking 
the very best of his fall sows and spring 
gilts. The writer knows of no herd that 
he would rather recommend than the Hess 
herd, and the~man who attends this sale 
will be doing himself justice if he takes 
home a good number of this high-class 
stuff. The offering will be sired by 
Mammoth Giant, by Columbian Giant; 
Giant the Grtat, second prize boar at the 
National Swine Show, 1921; Timm’s Won- 
der; Iowa Prosperity; Big Bob Again; 
Jumbo Chief; Big Orange Wonder; Giant 
Bob, a Big Bob br@d boar and grand 
champion at Davenport; Liberator the 
Great, by Liberator, out of the second 
prize junior sow pig at the National. Prac- 
tically every boar Hess has ever used has 
been a 1,000-pound boar or more. His 
sows will be bred to Prestige, The Pillar 
end the Keystone. Prestige is sired by 
Raleigh’s Ideal, a grandson of Spring Val- 
ley Orange and out of a Clansman bred 
sow. Prestige was junftor champion boar 
at the Dubuaue County Fair and is a real 
sire, as evidenced by the outstanding lit- 
ters he sired this-fall. The Pillar is a 
spring boar of great quality and is a 
grandson of the grand champion, Path- 
finder, This pig should cross well on 
Hess’ sow herd. The Keystone is sired 
by a son of the Illinois grand champion, 
The Greater Clansman, and is out of a 
Giant Buster bred sow. This boar is ex- 
cellent footed, good boned and a real good 
pig thruout. Watch Wallaces’ Farmer 
for more detailed particulars of this great 
dispersion § sale. Wallaces’ Farmer can 
heartily recommend this herd to prospec- 
tive buyers.—Advertising Notice. 


“BOB” HENRY’S POLAND CHINA 
SALE 


It takes persistency and stick-to-it-ive- 
ness to win the high favor and esteem 
Mr. R. C. Henry, of Sheldon, Iowa, enjoys 
today. It takes good Poland Chinas to 
constantly attract people for thirty years 
to one man’s herd. It is a fact that few 
breeders have the qualities necessary to 
do this. We regard Mr. Henry as one of 
the best informed, all around Poland China 
breeders we have in the. west. In his 
January 15 sale. to take place at Sheldon, 
Iowa, will be eighty head of his favorites. 
Such fall yearlings as he will sell are con- 
spicuous by their absence elsewhere. We 
especially direct attention to the trio of 
herd boars the offering is bred to. The 
senior boar, Trailmaker, is a_ line-bred 
Grand Master boar of great substance. 
Right Type is a grandson of The Path- 
finder and Advertiser’s Model. ‘‘Some’”’ 
breeding—‘‘some” boar! The third, The 
Evidence, descends from Disher's Giant, 
Long Wonder, L.’s Long Big Bone and 
Mankato Wonder. It takes faith in the 
business to provide three such valuable 
boars in times like these. To buy a sow 
at the Bob Henry sale means that you 
have improved your herd. And besides 
the sixty bred sows there will be ten gilts 
and ten boars of last fall’s farrow offered, 
by Trailmaker. They are the pick of the 
entire fall crop. Get a herd boar for 1924 
when a good one can be had at a nominal 
price. Read Mr. Henry’s announcement 
elsewhere in this issue and ask for the 
catalog.—Advertising Notice. 


BURKETT’S SPOTTED POLAND DIS- 
PERSION SALE 

A sale of Spotted Polands that should 
be of great interest to those interested 
in better hogs is that of C. L. Burkett, 
Minburn, Iowa, On January 16 he is sell- 
ing a very fine lot of Spotted Polands, 
some of the best to go thru a sale ring 
this winter. Mr. Burkett has built up 
one of the best herds in the state, but has 
decided to close out the herd, as other 
business interests demand his time. This 
is an opportunity you should take ad- 
ventage of. The Archer. a straight big 
type boar, has been used on a number of 
the sows. He is a junior yearling weigh- 
ing over 800 pounds and carries a strong 
20 per cent white. He traces back three 
times to Orange Boy. This is a boar that 
should go to one of the best herds in the 
country. If you are in need of a real herd 
boar. be on hand and buy him or send a 
good, strong bid. Liberty Bob is another 
big type boar selling, who carries the 
aoted bloodlines of Big Bob and Gerstdale 
Jones. While this boar is getting along 
in years, he is yet a great breeding boar. 














“Bob” Henry 








Yes, There wili be 80 Head of the 
Finest Specimens of 


POLAND CHINAS 


That You Will Care To See Go Thru Our 
Sale Ring 


January 15 at Sheldon, la., 


TRAILMAKER, RIGHT TYPE and 
THE EVIDENCE. Tere are the boars to 
which 60 head ot sows will sel! bred to. 


Ten fal] boar pigs and ten fall gilts, the pick 
of our entire crop, all by Trailmaker, will 
appeal to yon. 

It has never been our pleasure to own three as: 
good boars as those above mentioned, and the 
sows wil! bear evidence of the progresa we have 
made in the breeding of Poland Chinas the past 
thirty years. 

We have not joined the quitters yet, nor do we 
intend to. We take care of our customers. Ask 
for catalog and note the approved bloodlines of 
our boars, 


R. C. HENRY, Sheldon, lowa 


Auctioneers: Duncan, Benson and Barker. 


Any bids either to myself or to Holmes Cantine 
will receive careful attention. 


























He is a 1,000-pound hog in condition. A 
number of the sows in the sale are by 
him or bred to him. Chief Marvel is a 
grandson of both The English Marvel and 
Carmine Archback. He is a typy boar and 
has proved himself a great breeder. A 
number of the sows are bred to him. There 
will be sixty head of bred sows and gilts, 
all carrying popular bloodlines and bred 
to the boars mentioned above. Six of 
these sows are stragiht big type. There 
will also be 17 fall boars and gilts that 
look good for future hog production. Send 
for the catalog at once, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. J. I. Hoag will handle all 
buying orders.—Advertising Notice. 


THE WALTEMEYER DUROC SALE 


Those who aspire to build their Duroc 
herd to a higher state should by all means 
attend Jake Waltemeyer’s January 16 sale 
at Melbourne, Iowa. Perhaps at no time 
in the past twenty years could as much 
be had for the money in brood sows as at 
the present tmie. Waltemeyer has dem- 
onstrated to the world that if there are 
any best Duroes he has them. All we 
need to do to verify this is to direct at- 
tention to his winnings at the biggest 
shows of America over a period of fifteen 
years. No other breeder has approached 
Jake Waltemeyer over that term of years. 
In fact, we doubt if there are to be found 
a half dozen breeders who were showing 
Durocs when Jake beygan that are coming 
to the fairs with their hogs now. Jakes 
boar, J. D.’s Sensation, besides siring a 
dozen and more other winners, sired the 
world’s champion litters the past two 
years. The records are not conspicuous 
with boars that have done this. Here in 
this sale these wonderful daughters of 
J. D.’s Sensation will sell bred to two out- 
standing tried sires in King of Pathmas- 
ters and the new boar, J. D.’s Orion. Jake 
surely has something to talk about in 
J. D.’s Orion, He is an entire outcross 
to anything in the herd. He is a show 
boar of powerful physique, a son of the 
world’s champion. Scissors, and out of a 
daughter of Joe Orion 2d. If we mistake 
not, here is a boar that will take the 
people by storm. Examine him sale day 
from snout to hoof and then ask yourself 
where you would start to fix him. Ask 
Jake for a catalog. It will be found full 
of interest from cover to cover. Note the 
announcement elsewhere in this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 

FRENCH PREPARING GOOD POLAND 
OFFE 


The writer recently visited R. F. 
French, Independence, Iowa, and made a 
very thoro investigation of his herd of 
Poland Chinas and especially his sale of- 
fering of bred gilts for his sale, Feb-uary 
20. The writer paid especial attention to 
the good boars in the herd, and feels that 
the good class of spring gilts in the sale 
offering should produce some outstanding 
litters. The boars in the herd are Foun- 
dation, Strike One and Home Run. Foun- 
dation is a senior yearling boar descend- 
ing from F.’s Big Jones, grand champion 
of Iowa in 1919, and Foundation himself 
was grand champion at the strong Bu- 
chanan County Fair this year in excep- 
tionally strong competition. This boar is 
an exceptionally large hog with a good 
head and ears, good back, a real body and 
heavy boned. He should cross exception- 
ally well on the good typed and quality 
gilts and sowg in French’s herd. A spring 
boar in use and known as Strike One is 
sired by The Hit, the great boar owned 
by Bell Bros. & Wood. He is an excep- 
tionally good boned pig and very active 
and will undoubtedly produce some good 
pigs from French’s sows. Home Run is 
sired by Pride of Iowa. grand champion 
boar of Dubuaue county in one of the 
best county fairs in Iowa. Pride of Iowa 
was sired by Giant’s Rival, the great Kess- 
ler & Smykil boar. With this great trio of 
boars, French will surely be prepared to 
serve old customers and new with new 
blood.—Advertising Notice. 


THE SENSATION KING SALE 


At Algona, Iowa, next Thursday, Janu- 
ary 10, Messrs. J. A. Vipond & Sons hold 
their regular January sale of brood sows 
which should find homes among those anx- 
ious to get somewhere in the Duroc busi- 
ness. Sensation King is one of the best 
known show and breeding boars of the 
breed. Those who have his get wish they 
had ‘more. You will not be making an 
experiment when you buy sows bred to 
Sensation King. Mark the date on your 
ealendar and plan to attend the sale. And, 
besides the bred sows, there will be a 








DUROC BOARS $25.00 


75 big and rugged cholera immune spring boars and 
gilts, sired by Permit let; wt. 180 to 225 Ibs. Also gilts 
wt. 250 to 300 lbs., bred to their Harvester boar by the 
1923 National grand champion. Papers free. Crates 
returned. Drummy Bros., Kyan, lowa. 





JACKS 


Large, Tried Breeding Jacks 


Big type, big bone Black Mammoth 
Jacks, 3,4, 5 and 6 years old. A big 
herd to — bye and no fancy prices. 

FRED CBANDLER 
Chariton, Lowa 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE 


Duroc, Poland China and Chester White Boars. 
Hampshire, Shropshire, Oxford and Rambouillet 
Rams. Yearling Clydesdale and Belgian Stallions. 


Animal Husbandry FARM 


lewa State College, Ames, lowa 
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number of outstanding fall boar pigs by 
Sensation King. A good place to land for 
a herd boar next fall.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

ROBINSON & SONS, CONSTRUCTIVE 

SHORTHORN BREEDERS 

W. B. Robinson & Sons, Masonville; 
Iowa, maintain a herd of about 75 head 
of Shorthorn cattle that show that the 
Robinsons have been careful in their mat- 
ing and selections. One of the first bulls 
used in their herd was Roan Masterpiece, 
by Masterpiece, by Cumberland’s Last, 
by Cumberland. He is from the Bruce 
Rosewood family and was an exception- 
ally beefy individual and an_ excellent 
sire. The next bull used was Secret Star, 
by Cornerstone, by Superb Goods, by Good 
Choice. Hie was descended from the 
Cruickshank Secret family and sired many 
good individuals that are in the herd 
now. Viector’s Excellence, by Royal Vic- 
tor, by Royal Crest, by Village King, by 
Villager, is now at the head of the herd. 
This bull is exceptionally beefy, good qual- 
ity, unusually good head and neck and a 
nicely turned bull thruout. The young 
stuff in the herd sired by this bull looks 
well. The herd consists of the Victoria, 
Secret, Matchless, Ury. Acanthus, Camp- 
} tt Mina. Broadhooks, Princess Acorn, 
Campbell Rosebud, Marr Missie and other 
prominent families. The herd is a very 
uniform one from the standpoint of type, 
color, ete. We feel that the Robinsons 
should be commended on their good workk 
in the purebred Shorthorn industry.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

FAIRVIEW DUROCS AT AUCTION 

The annual bred sow sale to be held by 
Mr. John Graff, of Estherville, Iowa. will 
take place this year January 15, and will 
be held in town. Mr. Graff has greatly 
benefited his herd by theeuse of Fairview 
Sensation, a massive, big, 900-pound boar 
good enough to win grand championship 
at the Clay County Fair a year ago. and 
come back and win first again this year. 
This boar has put the stretch and good 
backs and feet on practically everything 
he sires. In this sale are some fifteen fall 
yearlings by him that we are very sure 
will meet the public’s approval. And. be- 
sides, quite a few will sell bred to this 
boar. A large number of fall boars by 
Fairview Sensation were disposed of by 
Mr. Graff this fall at an average of $52 
per head, which is a pretty good indication 
that he is a wonderful sire. His daughters 
sell bred to Pathmarker Jr., Pathleader 
and Foust’s Orion Colonel 3d. We are 
quite sure that it is at these early sales 
where the bargains will be found; and we 
urge those who know they will want 
brood sows to attend Mr. Graff’s sale. 
Note the announcement in this issue and 
ask for the catalog.—Advertising Notice, 
WALLIS POLAND SALE, JANUARY 9 


J. R. Wallis. Dubuque. Iowa, will hold 
a bred sow sale January 9, at which time 
he will sell a royally bred offering of Po- 
land China sows ahd gilts. The sows and 
gilts are rich in the blood of Big Bob. Big 
Ben, Liberator Clansman, Dunndale Pilot, 
Ambition’ s Equal, Giant’s Rival, The 
Marvel and other popular boars. The of- 
fering will include a good bunch of tried 
sows and gilts and will be bred to Royal 
Derby and a son of Geronimo Buster. If 
looking for popular bred hogs this offer- 
ing should surely fill the bill. Write at 
once for particulars and attend the sale.— 
Advertising Notice. 
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CASS FARM CO. HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
HERD 


Cass Farm Co., Sumner, Iowa, maintains 
an excellent herd of Holstein-Friesian 
cattle numbering about 100 head. Practi- 
cally the entire herd is descended from 
two buils, King Aaggie Hengerveld and 
Fayne Bessie Homestead. King Aaggie 
Hengerveld was sired by Richland Hen- 
gerveld Korndyke, by Maplecrest Henger- 
veld Korndyke. He was first prize three- 

r-old at the National Dairy Show in 
1918 and first prize and grand champion at 
Several state fairs. His sire is by a son 
of Friend Hengerveld De Kol Butter Boy, 
sire of four 1,000-pounc daughters, in- 
cluding the first 1.300-pound aged cow and 
first 1,200-pound heifer. His dam, a 1,000- 
und cow, is one of the best individual 
aughters of Sir Ormsby Hengerveld De 
Kol, sister to tht great.35-pound founda- 
tion dam, Pietertje Maid Ormsby, and to 
the sire of the worki’s champion year rec- 
ord producer, Duchess Skylark Ormsby. 
The other bull and the junior herd sire 
is Fayne Bessie Homestead, sired by Fin- 
derne Pietertje Fayne. He was first prize 
two-year-old at the National Dairy Show 
in 1918. His offspring practically wiped 
up everything in the large fairs of 1920. 
He was sired by a 35-pound son of King 
Hengerveld Aaggie Fdyne, whose five-year 
record daughters include the great 1,395- 
pound three-year-old, Finderne Holingen 
Fayne, world’s champion over all ages in 
all breeds at the time the record was 
made, and Finderne Mutual Fayne, the 
only 1,200-lb. two-year-old ever developed. 
Hig sire is from a world’s champion sis- 
ter to the 1,471-pound year record, Fin- 
derne Pride Johanna Rue, the second 
largest yearly record ever made. His dam 
is a world’s champion daughter of Fobes 
Tritamia Mutual De Kol and from a splen- 
did transmitting daughter of the great 
foundation sire, Hometsead Junior De 
Kol. Cass Farm Co. will disperse the 
herd February 19 and 20. More particu- 
lars will appear later.—Advertising No- 


tice. 
INTENSE COLONEL 

What we would like to do is to impress 
the real merit of this Duroc boar, owned 
by Mr. E. J. Edwards, of Alta, Iowa, on 
the minds of admirers of this favored 
breed of swine. Intense Colonel has been 
placed in this herd for individual merit 
alone. His great scale and modern type 
are such that both pork raisers and breed- 
ers like him. Needless to say that he cost 
Mr. Edwards a lot of money, but that is a 
secondary consideration. In Mr. Edwards’ 
January 30 sale will be included fifty sows 
worthy to be mated with this outstanding 
young boar. We just want to give those 
a tip who are going to buy a bred sow 
or two this winter that they would do 
well to get one bred to Intense Colonel. 
For if anyone has a better pig they haven't 
showed him to us. He is the best of the 
sons of Supreme Colonel, of the 1923 crop, 
and his.dam was the grand champion sow 
at the Illinois State Fair a year ago.— 
Advertising Notice. 

NEW SALES HEADQUARTERS FOR 

FORT DODGE 

F. S, Kirk, of Wichita, Kan., announces 
that he will hoki a series of sales at Fort 
Dodge. Iowa, during the week of March 
17, and solicits consignments of strictly 
first-class breeding .animals and Perch- 


erons, Belgians, Shires, Jacks, Scotch 
Shorthorns, Polled Shorthorns, Milking 
Shorthorns, Herefords, Polled Herefords, 


Angus, Holsteins, Guernseys, Jerseys, Ayr- 
shires, Polands, Spotted Polands, Durocs, 
Berkshires, Chester Whites, Hampshires 
and all other breeds of registered cattle, 
hogs and sheep. The advertisement in 
this issue gives full particulars concern- 
ing his experience as a sales manager, 
and he invites correspondence from those 
having good representatives of any of the 
above breeds that they desire to dispose 
of at public sale. Look up his advertise- 
ment.—Advertising Notice. 
SCHNEBERGER AND LIBERATOR 
LEADER 4TH 


Liberator Leader 4th, first prize boar 
at the Iowa State Fair and fourth at the 
National Swine Show, and Main Go, by 
Mainspring. by Mainstay, head Schne- 
berger’s herd. Dr. Schneberger has spent 
much time and money in building up a 
good herd of Poland Chinas and has ac- 
complished considerable. He had one of 
the best eastern Iowa sales last fall, and 
with the new boars mentioned. above he 
should continue to advance rapidly in the 
business. His sale is February 12.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

FAIN’S DUROC SALE 


Fain’s Duroc Farm sale is getting close. 
January 9, next Wednesday, at —Emmets- 
burg, Iowa, is where great sows will sell 
bred to and sired by the greatest yearling 
boar in either Iowa or Minnesota. This 
is Supreme, first in class at Iowa and 
grand champion at Minnesota. We ques- 
tion if many people ever saw such a boar 
as Supreme. He is worth coming to the 
sale to see, and to get at least one sow 
bred to him or sired by him.—Advertising 
Notice. 

ARMISTICE LAD LOOKING WELL 

A visit to G. T. Pearson & Son’s farm, 
at Decorah, Iowa, convinces one that it 
pays to have good purebred livestock. 
They have been building a good herd of 
Polands and now have the reserve junior 
champion, Armistice Lad, at the head of 
their herd. He is looking fine and will 
surely be a good cross on the sows in the 
Pearson herd. This firm will hold a sale 
February 11.—Advertising Notice. 





Jesse Binford & Sons. veteran breeders 
of Shorthorn cattle. advise us that they 
have a bunch of young cows and heifers 
of good Scotch families for sale. They 
especially invite inspection or they will 
be glad to tell those interested about them 
by mail.—Advertising Notice. 





“Do you think your father will make 
any objections to our marriage?” 

“Oh, no, he has always humored my 
silliest wishes.” 











POTATO PRICES SHOULD RISE 

Potatoes should sell for about $1.25 per 
hundredweight, or 75 cents per bushel, as 
an average price for the current season in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. This is the 
estimate of the division of agricultural 
economics of the University of Minnesota, 
based on a study of demand conditions and 
of the latest estimates of production. The 
estimate applies to U. S. No. 1 round 
whites, the price of which has averaged 
around 80 to 85 cents per hundredweight 
for the past two months, 

Holbrook Working, of the division of 
agricultural economics at the university, 
makes the following analysis of the potato 
situation: 

“The final estimate of the United States 
Department of Agriculture shows a pro- 
duction of 344,000,000 bushels for the 27 
states which produce the bulk of the late 
crop, a decrease of 5,000,00 from the No- 
vember estimate. This figure is 6 per 
cent above the normal production for these 
states, and taken by itself would indicate 
a price 12 per cent below normal. 

“The price of the main crop is affected 
also by the size of the early crop, which 
was unusually short this year, so short 
that the price of potatoes during August 
in New York City averaged 50 per cent 
above normal. When the price of the 
early crop is high, large quantities of po- 
tatoes are marketed early instead of be- 
ing held to compete with the late crop. 
Such a severe shortage in the early crop 
may be expected on the average to raise 
the price of the late crop about 11 per 
cent,. practically offsetting the effect of 
the large production in the late crop 
states. 

“With the present price level for other 
commodities, a normal price of potatoes 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis, assuming 
normal production, would be between 
$1.25 and $1.30 as the average for the sea- 
son from September to May. In view of 
the present production situation, the in- 
dications are for a price of about $1.25 per 
hundredweight as the average for the sea- 
son. This estimate applies to U. S. No. 1 
round whites on the St, Paul and Min- 
neanolis market, 

“Taking an average for a large number 
of years, the price in December is 93 per 
cent of the average for the season, rising 
to 100 per cent in January and 111 per 
cent in April. If $1.25 is a correct fore- 
cast of the average price for the season, a 
price of about $1.15 to $1.20 per hundred- 
weight would be a fair average price for 
the month of December and about $1.25 
for the month of January. Thus far this 
month the price has averaged between 80 
and 85 cents a hundredwetght. 

“The principal factors which cause the 
average price of potatoes during any year 
to vary from the price to be expected if 
all conditions were normal are those which 
have been mentioned above, namely, pro- 
duction in the late crop states, production 
ir- the early crop states, and the general 
price level. Another factor which de- 
serves especial attention this year, how- 
ever, is the disadvantage at which Min- 
nesota potatoes have been selling in the 
markets of the country. A month or two 
ago, this disadvantage amounted to 40 or 
60 cents a hundredweight or more. 

“Such a disadvantage in the markets 
of the country results in a lower price for 
Minnesota potatoes than would be ex- 
pected from general production and de- 
mang conditions. . During the past month 
this disadvantage has been reduced until 
it may now be estimated at something 
like 20 to 30 cents. Thus far this reduc- 
tion has come about thru a decrease in 
the price of eastern grown potatoes, with 
little improvement in the price of Min- 
nesota potatoes. It is not to be expected 
that the prices of eastern potatoes will 
fall much lower, however, and any further 
improvement of the position of Minnesota 
potatoes on the markets of the country 
should result in a corresponding increase 
in their price.” 





ILLINOIS UTILITY CORN SHOW 


The germination test will be applied to 
all samples of corn entered in the Utility 
Corn Show, which is a part of the annual 
Illinois Seed Grain Show, to be held at 
Urbana, in connection with Farmers’ 
Week, January 21 to 26. All corn entered 
must be on hand by January 9, so that 
germination tests may be run. This will 
be the fourth year of the Utility Corn 
Show. 





WHEAT HARVESTING BEGUN IN 
ARGENTINA 

Wheat harvesting has begun in Argen- 
tina, according to Trade Commissioner 
Brady, in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. The first lot from Cordoba 
to arrive in Buenos Aires has been sold 
for $1.14 per bushel. Crop conditions are 
reported as excellent thruout most of the 
Argentine Republic. 





ILLINOIS NURSERYMEN’S MEETING 

Secretary J. A. Young, of the Illinois 
State Nurserymen’s Association, announc- 
es that the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held at Chicago, January 
i7 and 18, 






















































Special Notice to lowa Breeders 


For several years I have been looking for a good location to establish and 
hold the largest annual sale of registered livestock in the world. 


I have selected Fort Dodge, Iowa, because it is located in the very heart of 
Iowa, the greatest of all livestock states. 


Fort Dodge has excellent railroad and hotel facilities, also a strictly modern 
sale pavilion. 


I will hold the first sale at Fort Dodge during the week of March 17. We 
solicit consignments of strictly first-class breeding animals of desirable ages, 
that can be presented in good sale condition. 


We Want Enough Entries To Fill The Following Sales: 


Fifty Percherons, 50 Belgians, 50 Shires, 25 Jacks, 50 Scotch Shorthorns, 50 
Polled Shorthorns, 50 Milking Shorthorns, 50 Herefords, 50 Polled Herefords, 50 
Angus, 50 Holsteins, 50 Guernseys, 50 Jerseys, 50 Ayrshires, 50 Polands, 50 Spot- 
ted Polands, 50 Durocs, 50 Berkshires, 50 Chester Whites, 50 Hampshires and 50 
each of all other breeds of registered cattle, hogs and sheep. 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF THOSE WHO DO NOT KNOW ME. 


In soliciting entries for this sale, I realize that I will be a stranger in a 
strange land. However, I have, as sales manager, sold more registered livestock 
and managed more large sales than any man in the world. I sold 1,100 regis- 
tered animals in one sale. I have for twenty years managed the largest combi- 
nation sales of registered horsés, cattle and hogs held in America of that year. 































































































Write me today for terms, entry blanks, etc. I will also mail to you printed 
matter containing copies of letters recommending me, signed by some of Amer- 
ica’s greatest breeders, who have repeatedly sold their stock in my sales. Among 
them are W. S. Corsa, White Hall, Ill., one of America’s greatest breeders of 
prize winning Percherons; Ira E. Rusk, who now owns the largest stud of Per- 
cherons in Kansas; J. C. Robison, Towanda, Kan., former owner of Imported 
Casino, that sired more champions than any horse ever owned west of the Mis- 
sissippi; Hh. C. Lookabaugh, Watonga, Okla., the greatest breeder of high-priced 
prize winning Shorthorns living in the western half of the United States; Preston 
Boles, secretary-treasurer of the Oklahoma Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 
and many others. 
































My twenty-four years of experience and personal records make it possible 
for me to furnish more information: regarding pedigrees than any sales manager 
in America. I manage individual, also consignment sales, any place in America. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. For further information, address, 


F. S. KIRK, Sales Manager, 
Box 246, Wichita, Kansas 





































A Real Opportunity to Invest in Practical 


Duroc Brood Sows 
We will Sell in : 


Estherville, la., Tuesday, Jan. 15 


Fairview Sensation, our grand champion boar at Spencer 
fair in 1922 is no less a breeding boar than he is a show boar. 
Two thirds of the offering will be daughters ofthis great boar 
and we are pleased to present such a uniform lot. 15 are fail 
gilts which are especially fine. They. are the cream of the offer- 
ing. They sell bred to Foust’s Orion Co]. 8d and to Pathleader. 

If looking for added length combining feeding qualities get 
daughters of Fairview Sensation. Now is the time to get rid of 
your culls and buy a few good ones. Never before could it be 
done with so little expense. Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer 
Representative. Ask for catalog. 


John Graff, 





Estherville, lowa 


























POLAND CHINA BRED SOWS 


DUBUQUE, IOWA, JANUARY Sth, 1924 


Tried sows by The Clansman, Mammoth Giant, Liberty Bond, Giant The Great, The Marvel, Giant’s 
Rival, The Pilot, Peter Fashion, and grand daughters af Big Bob and Liberator. Gilts by Ambition’s 
Equal, Dunndale Derby by Dunndale Pilot. grand champion; Liberator, Agitator, Liberator The Great 
and Royal Derby. Sows bred to Royal Derby by Peter The Great 24 and son of Gero- 
mimo Buster. This offering is right and bred to good boars. Write for particulars. UO. J. Hess, Auct. 


J.B. WALLIS, owner, Dubuque, Iowa H. E. CUNNINGHAM, Mgr. 
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Large Yorkshire Boars 


A nice lot of good thrifty boars; summer farrow. Weighing 100 pounds; priced to move. 
B. F. DAVIDSON, MENLO, I0WA™ 


GRUBER’S POLANDS AND SHORTHORNS 


Sell atthe farm 2 —— south of Fa: t, La., Thursday, Jan. 24, 1924. 5 head of 
a a or bred to Giamt Pathfinder. Also 20 head of roan Shorthorn Yearling Bulls onan 
BMeifers. For compiete information get the catalog. GEORGE GRUBER, Farragut, low 








DUROC JERSEYS 


Robert Reed’s Durocs | FALL AND SPRING DUROC BOARS 


A combination of scale, ty pe and bloodlines aur-— 
Headed by the giant Geldtouch offers opportu- | passed by none and equaled by but few. We raisé 
nity for you to build a better herd. them in numbers scattered over two farms and sell 
Full particulars by addressing them so that others profit. B. A. Samuelson 
ROBERT H. REED, 


Ft. Dodge, Iowa ' & Son. Hiron, Sac County, Lowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, January 4, 1924 
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a Heid Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wants known and if we can not fill 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Reyal 
Batterfiy. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 























Jesse Binford &Sons 
Pieneer nen "ised ‘of Marshal Ge. 


Steck of both sexes for sale at moderate prices. 
Call er write. 


Scotch Shorthorn Heifers 


Also young bulle—reds and roans—thick. growthy 
type and best Scotch breeding. Bargain prices. 
Ww. E. GRAHAM, Pratrie City, lowa 
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POLLED HEREFOKDS 


Polled Herefords for Profit 






Calves from ordinary 
farm cows. and sired by 
a POLLED HEREFORD 
bull will increase your 
feeding profits. They will 
be good doers, horoless, 
and more easily cared 
for. For list of breeders 
having stock for sale and 
free illustrated booklet, 
write 


American Polled Hereford Brecders’ 
Association 
711 Old Colony Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
























HEREFORDS. 
21 Years in the Business 

Sale Catalogs All Breeds 

Get Our Prices First 


Complete library herd books for reference work. We 
know the business. Ask us today. SATISFACTION our motte. 


Fred Hahne Printing Co., Webster City, fowa 











HOLST EINS. 
Morningside Holsteins 


Few choice bulls, ages 1 to 9 months. Sire, Pletie 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. Ptetje 
Maplecrest Pontiac. Our cowe will compare with 
the very best. Address 

Ea. Rensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, lowa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


From heavy producing and high testing dame for 
sale. Also some females. Write for very attractive 
proposition. 
HARGROVE & AKNOLD, 

Five nearest. dame have 


MY HERD SIRES 11 records that average 


34.84 Ibs.; 4 are heifer records. Herd federal accredi- 
ted. ELTON CARRISON, Mill Grove, Mo. 





















Norwalk, ia. 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 





Waltemeyer Winners 
Durocs in Public Auction Sale 


That there is something in adhering to a certain type, a type that 
converts both the practical pork farmer aud the state and Na- 
tional show judges, we direct attention to the winnings of our 
herd of Durocs over a long term of years and to the winnings of 
others we have bred and that have descended from them. 


At Melbourne, lowa, Wednesday 
January Sixteenth 


One of the most worthy offerings of bred sows will be transfered 
to new homes of the many we have submitted. 








Our winnings at the Iowa state fair and the National swine show 
this year outdid any other individual breeder, and all were bred 
by us. At the National alone we won 27 ribbons and $557.00. 
We have been the high winner at this show for two years in suc- 
cession. Also for the past two years we have bred and showed the 





world’s champion litter, both being sired by J. D’s Sensation. 


At the National swine show in 1922, besides the champion litter, 
J. D’s Sensation sired the first prize under year boar. While this 
year he sired the first prize junior yearling sow, 2d prize junior 
yearling boar, Ist junior futurity litter, and others of lesser im- 
Legere At the Iowa state fair this year among other winners 
1e sired the 2d junior yearling boar, Ist junior yearling sow, 2d 
senior boar pig, Ist junior boar pig, 2d junior sow pig, 2d young 
herd, 1st young herd bred by exhibitor, Ist produce of sow. 


Here is one place to come where you are not disappointed. 





We will offer a splendid lot of sows bred to J. D’s Sensation and 
a magnificent lot of daughters bred to King of Pathmasters, and 
to our new herd boar, J. D’s Orion, a 2 year old son of the 
world’s champion Scissors. He is a boar that in practically every 
way meets with our approval. 











Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. Kraschel & 


Mason, Auctioners. For catalog telling all, address 


J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, lowa 

































ANGUS BULL BARGAINS 


Bulle for breeders and farm ers—all of best type and 
breeding. See them at the farm near town, 17 miles 
east of Des Moines, on Inte rurban and Rock Isiand 
Rys. H.P. Wilkinson. Mitchellville, Ia. 


CHESTER WHITES. . 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


Growthy spring and fall boars of the well known 
Bloom type and quality. Popular breeding 
EARL BLOOM, Bridgewater, lowa 


CHESTER WHITE 


Wm. MEIER, 











ae on 





Bears ani bred gilts at 
$25.00 each, vaccinated. 
Medrick, Iowa 








YORKSHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES fra fits ree ‘or oven. 


Prices reasonable. Wm. Zahs. Jr.. Riverside. lowa. 
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POLAND.CHINAS 


RAINBOW AND ADVERTISER BOARS 


Poland China boars of the above breed- 
ing, well grown, !mmune and priced to 
sell. Call or write. 


LEE & MORCK, GILBERT, IOWA 


The Nugget and The Eclipse 


Are the sires of my spring boars for sale. They 
will please you at the price I am asking. 
W. B. HALSTEAD, Van Wert, lowa 


GOLD BOND BOARS 


Also a few by Sunrise and Nugget Wonder; all of 
spring farrow. Priced right and guaranteed to please. 
JOHNSON BROS., Leslie, lowa 


40 CHOICE YOUNG SOWS AND GILTS 


bred to Materializer and Clanmaster 
Sale January 25, 1924 


L. W. LUGAR & SON, Derby, lowa 


POQOLANODS 


Boars of Criterion, lowa Timm, Rainbow and other 
popuJar hreeding. They are immune and priced to 
sell. BOW BURKEY, Walnut, lowa. 


HANCHER’S BRED SOW SALE 


FEBRUARY 21, 1924 
For sale now, areal yearling herd boar, out of our 
top sow and top litter of 1922 farrow. A real bargain. 
Fall pigs ready to ship out 
M. P. HANCHER. Rolfe, lewa 
Let us sell you the best boar 


POLAND CHINAS or gilt you ever got by mail. 


Sired by D.’s Rainbow, an outstanding individual. 
200 head to select from, all immunized. The big 
boned, big litter, easy feeding kind. Also young 
Percheron mares, 6 Red Polled bulls and 15 yearling 
heifers. J. H. Aultfather & Son, Austin, Minn. 


POLAND CHINAS 


March and Apri! boars $20, 25; bred glits $30 end #35: 
crates returned at my expense; vaccinated and 
pedigree. Black and Tan Rat-Terrier Dogs. 

J. A. PENN, ALTA, IOWA 



































SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


’ 
Alexander’s Spotted Polands 
Fal! Boars and early Spring Boars all sold. A few 
late Spring Boars large enough for service selling at 
attractive prices. Bred Sow Sale January 
30th. Send name for catalog. 
R.N. Alexander, Rockwell cig. jowa 





SPOTTED POLANDS 


Spring boars sired by Master Victor and other 
popular bred boare. Everything guaranteed. 
EK. F. CLARK, Nevada, lowa 





HIRAM CLOUSS’ SPOTTED POLANDS 


Good rugged epring and fall boars to sult the needs 
of every farmer, and priced where you get more 
than your moneys worth. Sire: The Senator by 
Revelation. Farm between Barnum and Clare. 
HIKAM CLOUSS, Clare, lowa 





Dispersion Sale of Spotted Polands 


Wednesday, January (6, 1924 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
AUCTIONEERS 





eee 





AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auction School 
818 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


4 Send me your $40 home study course this month 
for $25. I will pay mail man when it arrives. 


7 er 
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Learn athome. Al! graduates are succesful. 

Want to sell your Farm? Write us for expert 
nt’s Suctioneering service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
yn’s Auctioneers Sehoel of Experience, 
eat $10 Whitaker Bidg. Davenpert. fowa. 
ro- 
ct 1m CAREY M. JONES, Aucti 
— EY M. , Auctioneer 
ol 14 N. Sacramento Blwd., Chicago, All. 
— Long distance ‘phone, Garfield 491 

‘ 30 years experience—All breeds. Satisfactory ser- 
iS vice; reasonable charge. Write early about dates. 
wa| R. E. MILLER 
a Live Stock Auctioneer 
iS Scone 
sod 8 0.6. KRASCHEL scensxeen 
A 

noel oe Marian. lowa 
_. 4 H.L. HULL, Au etioneer 


420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bldg. Des Moines, lewa 








“THE ARCHER” 


80 Head, consisting of three herd boars poe of them straight Big Type), eight 
fall boar pigs, twenty tried sows and fall yearlings, forty bred spring gilts, and 
nine fall gilts open. 

This is a fine offering. Noculls ortailends. Everything immune. 
the catalog for complete information, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
I. Bingley, Auctioneer. J. I. Hoag, representing Wallaces’ Farmer, 
handle ail buying orders. Address him in my care. 


L. Burkett, 


Send for 
Carl 
will 


Minburn, lowa 























Sunny Height Farm Hampshire Sale—Feb. 4th 


At my farm, 2 miles southwest of Webster City, lowa 


Sixty sows and gine. cholera immune. Part of 1923 show herd sells. 
Bred to Giant Hawkeye, 2d prize senior boar pig Des Moines, 1923; 
Lookout Starlight’s Lad, three times winner at Des Moines in suc- 
cession; Pershing Volunteer, outstanding son of Pershing Over; 
Radium Pershing, full brother to Pershing’s Queen; Maplewood’s 
Masterpiece, son of Maplewood Improver. Write for cataiog. 


Leon E.Joy,Auct. Boyd G. Weidlein, Webster City, Ia. 




















SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN IN BOARS AND BRED GILTS 


land boars and gilts of Ranger and Spotted Buster breeding. These hogs have heighth, type 
on oleate coupled with Sosy feeding qualities. Buy from a breeder, whose record show an average of 
ten tothe Hitter. These things spell success in pork production. For further information address 
R. LOUGHLIN & CO. RK. F. D. 4, CRESTON, IOWA 














POLAND.CHINAS 




















COL. JIM DUNCAN *°322,2.chi== 
Write for open dates. Clearfield, lowa 


Donhowe & Highland 


Live Stock Auctioneers Keland, lowa 



















IG TYPE POLAND CHINA BOARS 


ick—priced to sell, sired by Liberator The Great, Giant Bob, Giant The Great, Jud; 
Piegr a geek mae Kavertiser's Model. We have 4 great number of extra good prospects. - 
We guarantee satisfaction—Everything immuned— Visitors invited—Addrese inquiries to 
oO. J, HESS, WORTHINGTON, IOWA 








b] Nine spring boars 
Crawford’s Spotted Polands 71" sprite boars 
of the Duke, Nelson's Arch Back Pride, Arch Back 
Chiefs Giant and Giant Corrector. Dams of Booster 
King. Arch Back King, Piddie’s Mo. Giant, Big Ben 
and Spotted Gerstdale breeding. 


D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, lowa 


Hayden’s Spotted Boars 


Big growthy spring boars at farmers prices. Some 
real herd boar prospects. Popular breeding. 


T.M. Hayden, R.F.D.1, Creston, Ia. 








TAMWORTHS 


RAISE TAMWORTH'S—IT PAYS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


SNYDER & SNYDER, Oskaloosa. Ia. 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion 1OWA 
CHIKF. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 
1 mile south of North Liberty. You wili want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, Koute9, fowa City, lowa 


Rose Hill Farm-TAMWORTHS 


Home of the champion Rose Hill Anchor 28277 


A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, lowa 
HAWKEYE TAMWORTH FARM 


Offers boars and gilts of March and April farrow. 
Well grown and immune. lowa Long Boy and 
Knoll David breeding. VICTOR RK. RILEY, 
KR. F. D. No. 2. Ames, Iowa. 














B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMWORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 

grow them by the hundred. 

i None better. Circular of win- 

DEE EL a CES ners ready. Farmers prices. 

J. M. Dowell, Mgr... Box 10, Seymour, Illinois 


TAMWORTH’S Stock of either sex, any age 


for sale at all times, 
Write me your needs 
JAS. E. CHUM, Dallas City, Allinois 





a. 








HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshires; Sell one or Carload 


50 Big Bone Rugged Hampshire 
Boars—350 open and bred Hamp. 
| shire Sows and Gilts. Special Of- 
fer on Pigs. Cholera Immune. 
. 7] Send for FREE copy “Hampshire 
‘ Squeal”—gives pictures and des- 


criptions. = 
WICKFIELD FARMS, CANTRIL, IOWA 
Box 77 


iF. F. SILVER, Prop., 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS and GILTS 


“Hawkeye-Watch-Me”, the herd boar; young 
stock mostly by him. Other leading strains repre- 
sented. Priced right. Immune. 

CliE BARDER, 















Avoca, iowa 














THIS Pillsbury Basic Cake Recipe will serve as a guide for 
making twenty-five delicious desserts and cakes. 


Follow it closely in every detail. Use level measurements. 
Be sure to use Pillsbury’s Best Flour. That's all there is to 
mastering this new method of baking. 


The Pillsbury Basic Recipe will make the delicious but- 
ter cake above. With slight variations it will make the two 
tempting desserts illustrated, the six cakes described and six- 
teen in addition. All 25 are included in the Pillsbury Basic 
Recipe Cook Book, which we will be glad to send you with- 
out cost on request. 

The Pillsbury Basic Recipe Method introduces greater 
efficiency into the realm of cooking. It saves work, and at the 


same time makes it possible to produce a much greater va- 
riety of foods. 

This method, devised by the Pillsbury Domestic Science 
Department, is the final proof of the superiority of Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour. To make successfully so wide a variety of foods 
requires a uniform, fine-textured, all-purpose flour. Pillsbury’s 
Best is made from selected wheat which is milled to the 
highest standard known, to insure evenness of texture and 
unchanging high quality. 

Scientific analyses show its high food value. Hourly milling 
tests insure its uniformity. Actual baking tests prove that it 
makes delicious, light, nourishing foods. 

Simple directions for making 100 Foods from 4 Basic Recipes are given in 
the new Pillsbury Basic Recipe Cook Book. A postcard request brings it to you. 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Minneapolis, U.S.A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


a a Pancake Flour Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
Health Bran Wheat Cereal Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 


illsburys 


Best Flour 
One of the family 


the third of the 
Pillsbury basic recipes- 


HTH 
Hl 

















Butter Cake 


¥% cup shortening 1% cups sugar 


4 eggs 

2% cups Paissury’s Best 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

¥% teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Cream shortening; add sugar and cream 
Add unbeaten eggs, one at a time, beating 
after each addition. Add water and fold in 
flour which has been sifted with baking powder 
and salt. Add vanilla. Bake in a loaf pan ina 
moderate oven (350 degrees] for 45 minutes, 


Nut Rolls 


Use the basic recipe. Pour batter into well- 
greased bread stick pans and bake fin a hot 
oven [400 degrecs} for 15 minutes. Ice with 
Mocha Icing and roll in chopped nuts. 


Fruit Puffs 


Use the basic recipe. Pour the batter into well 

ased muffin pans and bake in a hot oven 
fi00 degrees} for 20 minutes. When cool, re 
move tops of cakes and spread thickly with : 
mixture of grated pineapple and Maraschine 


‘cherries; replace tops and serve with whipped 
cream. 


Chocolate Walnut Cake 


To the basic recipe add— 

% cup mashed potatoes 

2 squares [or 2 oz.) chocolate, melted 

lteaspoon cinnamon 1 cup walnuts 
Add mashed potatoes and melted chores 
to the creamed shortening and sugar. 
cinnamon and walnuts with flour. 


Chocolate Fruit Cake 
To he chocolate walnut cake recipe add-— 


“Ej ere 
4 cup candied orange peel, c 
% cup candied lemon peel, chopped 
% died citron, 7 pp 4 


cup 
Add the chopped fruits with flour. 


Deyvil’s Food Cake 
To the basic recipe add— 
4 tI. p .} . 
2 2 melted 
i cepecnbana eae 
Add molasses and melted chocolate with 
liquid, and baking soda with flour. Ice with 


arshmallow Icing and cover with melted 
¢ late. 


Ribbon Cake 


Use the basic recipe and bake in three layers 
in a hot oven (400 d } 20 to 25 minutes, 
coloring one la er pink, another green and to 
the third add © cup of Saicins, Se Sears 
teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon 

% teaspoon cloves, Put together with 
Cc Icing. 








E 


ream 
Marble Cake 


Ue the basic seca. Put cos-ites of ca 
te 
on) of chocolate which has been melted. Bal 
. putting in 2 tablespoons 
mixture, ting with 1 tablespoon teks 
mixture. 
Dark Fruit Cake 
To basic recipe add —with the flour— 








